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A Man Who Made 


rue pleasant city of Sunbury, Pennsylvania, on the east bank of 


‘ 
| the Susquehanna River, there is a Hotel Edison. It 


heeause its predecessor, the old City Hotel, was the first building in 


is so named 


he world commercially wired and equipped with the incandescent 


Alva 


' 
«s than seventy vears ago 


electric lights invented by Thomas Edison. Edison himself in- 


talle 


Today. how 


d them in 18 


would seem to into any public building 


Most homes 


In many 


trang it 
ople using gas burners or kerosene lamps! 


electricity for illumination and other purposes 


s life has been made more comfortable and enjovable for us 
bdison 
He gained his greats 
working | 


Altogether he 


time doing things that would benefit the 


<p nt his 
st satisfaction from overcoming obstacles 
ind persiste ntly until he attained <uccess 

took out 


that 


tiently 
and they 
While 


improved the telegraph instrument which 


more than a thousand patents 


were all for invention Edison felt sure would be useful 


hardly more than t bow. be 


he third in 


: a series t 
John Hancock Mutual I 


the World Brighter 


he had learned to operate 


By inventing better telephones, storage 
batteries, dynamos, microphones, and other practical appliances, he 
he Ipe d transform modern life. 

In 1929, fifty years after the invention of the incandescent electric 
“Golden Jubilee of Light™ was celebrated. and a great trib- 
Menlo Park. New 


was moved out to Dearborn, Michigan, and re-erected as a fea- 


lamp. the 


ute was paid to Edison. His early laboratory at 
Je reey. 
ture of the Edison Institute established by Henry Ford 

This institute is an educational project that covers more than two 
hundred acres and includes a museum, a school system. and Greenfield 


Village. 


time 


which is a re-creation of an early American community. Some- 


will 


minders of a 


vou surely want to see Edison's laboratory and other re- 


great inventor who started out as an Ohio village boy 


with a mind full of ideas 
Opposite page 84 is shown a picture of the man, famous in his own 


right, who honored himeclf in honoring Thomas A. Edison. 


> Thomas Edison working far into 
THE INSTRUCTOR through the 
mpany of Boston, Massachusetts. 





ws do our children carry interests during the few short hours untidy penmanship with the same __ ities which the children may adopt 
their books back and forth between the close of school and error repeated five times? if they wish. The “try to” assign- 
between home and school? To do bedtime? Is it worth the checkup in class ment is a good one, if praise is 
homework, of course, as almost any “But I don’t give much home- the next day, the censure of half- given to those who succeed and no 
first-grader knows Teachers are work,” the teacher may say, “not finished work, the scolding of censure is applied to those who fail. 
in the habit of assigning homework; more than twenty minutes a night. those who “forgot”? Or is it bet- For example, pupils may be asked 
parents demand it as a tangible to “try to” bring in a picture of a 
proof that something is being ac- mountain, a book about Indians, or 
complished, and the children have a sample of rayon for social-studies 
come to expect it. Yet we may Ruth Korev asks class. Immediate use of the object 
well ask whether homework is real- r and the approval of teacher and 
ly necessary or desirable pupils are rewards for remember- 
From the tense hour in the morn- Mow about Boneawil ? ing. Children do this type of as- 
ing when the child is being urged ¢ signment with pleasure and profit. 
to hurry and dress and to eat There are many occasions for such 
breakfast, to the hour after school projects, and they are all valuabie 
when there may be music or danc- in that they connect schoolwork 
ing lessons, religious instruction, or Is that too much?” ‘The ques- *r to close the schoolroom door with the realities of actual living 
home chores, the child’s scheduled tion, however, should be, “Is that each afternoon and make a new Some science observations and 
day is seven or more hours in much necessary?” start in the morning? experiments are best carried on as 
length. The child spends, on the lextbooks these days are grow- Phere are a few circumstances in voluntary after-school assignments 
average, five of these hours each ing larger and heavier. Instead of which homework may be necessary, Direct study of the stars. for exam- 
day in the classroom, and usually a slim outline history, the child re- or even desirable. In the upper ple, cannot be carried on during 
eats his lunch there. Is it better ceives an interestingly written and grades, when a literature or social- regular’ school hours. nor can an 
for him to have an hour or two of _ illustrated volume—weighing nearly studies unit requires more reading experiment requiring refrigeration, 
play after school in the sun and a pound. His geography, printed time than can be managed in class, unless there is an electric refriger- 
fresh air, or should he spend that on glossy paper with attractive the pupils might occasionally be ator available. 
time doing a reluctant and slipshod maps and diagrams, is excellent for asked to finish the story at home or Assisting at home, by helping 
job of a homework assignment? reference work but toocumbersome to read a chapter and be prepared Mother make a cake or Father 
How about the slow child who to carry about The language text to discuss it. But this should not weatherstrip a window, has educa- 
dislikes school and has failed to which used to cover half a grade’s happen every day, nor should the tional value and strenethens family 
learn under the guidance of a work now takes in the entire year departmental teachers all give an ties. Language-arts activities o1 
trained teacher? Will he advance and is correspondingly heavier assignment on the same day vitalized arithmetic can arise from 
faster with an extra hour’s work at Are the results worth while? Truly voluntary homework ac- these experiences. Measuring short 
home under the direction of an in Does the poor reader do better in _ tivities are another matter. A child ening for a cake, ot weatherstrip- 
different or overanxieus parent? school after turning the pages at who borrows a book to take home ping for a window results in real 
Or does the specially bright child, home while listening to th radio? from the class library is, in a sense, comprehension 
whose work is so rapid that he re- Does the child who needs remedial doing homework. So also is a child These are but a few of the vol- 
quires extra assignments to keep instruction in arithmeti progress who, on his own initiative, repeats untary projects which can broaden 
hirn content in class, require addi- faster because his father does the at home a science demonstration the child’s experiences and enrich 
tional home study? Instead, doesn’t examples at home? Does the care- which he enjoyed in class. classroom work without unduly in- 
he need relaxation and a chance to less child benefit from writing five The alert teacher will make sug- fringing on free tire or adding to 
develop physical skills and varied spelling words five times each in gestions for supplementary activ- tensions at home and school 





A\ WASHBURNE INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 





Self-TJeaching @« © © Sel{- Correcting 

Six sets of cards, 2x3 in., for the SET 3A 
learning of the basic arithmetic facts. 
The cards are all self-instructive and SUBTRACTION-BY-ADDITION 
self-corrective. The problem is on one For introducing subtraction facts 
side, the problem and answer on the other. through the corresponding addition 

The clipped corner enables even facts, that is, through the “subtraction- 
young children to be sure the cards are by-addition” method. The problem is 
arranged right end up and the right ™ the form of indicated addition with 
side foremost. This is a new feature in the answer given and one of the ad- 
published cards. dends missing. The answer side of the 


SET 1 MEANING OF NUMBERS card gives the complete problem tar 
N417 


. the missing addend in place. } A _ eo a ere 
o > the z of entory umber 
oe ene Se ees The first SET 4 MULTIPLICATION THE SQURCE OF INACCURACY in COMPUTA. 


0 to 20. Consists of 63 cards . : ; 4 & pupil is imaccuraie in computation 
30 cards teach the numbers 1 to 10, the _ For learning multiplication | facts. most cases it is because he hes failed to master 
33 cards teach the numbers 11 to oo of 100 cards, each giving one . oe ag Ag shad 
, and 0. For each number there are ° the 100 basic multiplication com- easil t . rm 
three cards. On one side is the number binations a8 side, Les with ky know eat (atagnente 
alone. On the reverse are pictures ®"SWer on the reverse N418 tive a ng promptly by himeelf 
(cards 1 to 10) or domino dots (cards 11 SET 5 DIVISION - Bong om which he fails (remedial work) 
to 20) with the number printed under For learning short division facts. | 8, but few on which he failed, he 
aimee, , . & . q 8. I ara g 
them. The pictures, or domino dots, Consists of 90 cards, each giving one > ieee ‘ the 100 addition facts 
are arranged in three different ways of the basic 90 units of short division t D cents , jozen. Weight 6 ox 
for each number so that the child will (such as 7 63) on one side, the same oak. . preceding, with automatic 
realize that the number of pictures or unit, with answer, on the reverse. N419 n cferences, 10 cents each, three for 
s . ic hing. > ye se. 2 } 
dots is the significant thing, not the Weight 3 on. cach set P om Sait tiie: einietindie! aul 


arrangement. Pictures are by Margaret . c atel . Khe a domen, Weight 6 om 
Iannelli. N415 A teacher’s manual containing valu- aleo, at least one key.) 


able suggestions is supplied with orders San aa 


SET 2 ADDITION of one dozen or more. ; ee ae 


For learning addition combinations. 55 cents Single Unit; 45 cents per & rae 
Consists of 100 cards, each giving one box in dozen lots. ye 
of the basic combinations on one side, MINIMUM ORDER—2 BOXES—$1.10 
combination with answer on reverse. > orders ‘sat ie ym ya , ‘ ~ oP 90 division facts sep 
In box. N416 Note, money order of check - “ BA : dozen, Weight 6 os 
‘ . ‘ . rt Preeeding, with automatic 
SET 3 SUBTRACTION Upon receipt of 10¢ im coin or | Spas ier eirmrs Tovame mak, ‘mans 

For learning subtraction facts Con- stamps, our LATEST CATALOG , ingnen see of the inventory 
sists of 100 cards, each giving one of listing 300 different units of arith- ee with each purchase of ‘any of the 

unite 
the basic 100 units of subtraction metic and reading devices will be MINIMUM ORDER—2 Boze OF any 
(such as _} ) on one side and same unit, sent. com 
with answer, on the reverse. N417 
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(Contr ibutors, Now! An astonishing new brushless 


Take Note: paint that mixes right 
on the wet paper 


A number of teachers who are 


| sh uring their ideas, plans, and de- a 
|vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 


| ‘ 
}original game that is successful 


why not send it to us so other HANOIPA/ INT 


teachers may bene fit from it PAT. PENDING 


How to Supmrr Mareriat 


1. Use double-spaced typing on Just shake powder on wet 
one side of plain white paper 8” , 
Ban. Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself, it with a wet hand — Finished 
SHE 2. State number of words in al 
ORDERS manuscript 

‘ | Primary stories: 400-800 words 

Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 
SELs-SEEDER te. 4 Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less 


PENCIL SHARPENER 3. Type name 


Because it controls the process preventing the 


lw Ve are desirous of increasing 
| 


paper — Smooth and blend 


painting dries without pressing 


Here’s a teacher's dream paint! 
Needs no preliminary mixing, 
leaves no subsequent surplus 
You simply sprinkle Genie 
. . Handipaint powder on wet 
and address at yy ama oie Handipaint paper, then 
waste of pencils through coreless or off top of each page. _ Use your - spread it with a wet hand 
center shorpening. Eosy to operate with given name. Please indicate Miss, When your painting ts 
one hond. Modern, streamlined, all metal | Mrs , or Mr. finished. it les flat and 
with nickel plated receptacle. +. State teaching position (grade smooth, dries without 
Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. lor subject, name and location of » A ironing. Genie Handi 
CAMDEN I, WN. J. | $< a : 4 ok paint never freezes 
Also nanvtecturers of | 5 . — : never spoils It is 
Speedball Pens and you are sending drawings economical, harm 
dd iphs, or samples, be sure ; 
, less to skin or 
to pack them properly. Place name 
: . clothing, easy to 
and address on back of each item ’ nee. The card 
— \\( CHAR Df N| [ 6 Submit seasonal material five board canister 
a Al VHA t ‘ monins in advance of month in opens and closes with a 
Shorpeners on your which it can be used (by_ April simple turn of the metal 
rool Bid | . . . - . 
~ | first for the September issue shaker top. 4 or 8 oz 
7. Enclose postage for return of size, in red, yellow, 


samples and manuscript if not blue, green, brown or 
used. black. To learn more about this sensational new me- 


HECTOGRAPH UNITS 8. Mail all contributions postag: dium, send for Genie Handipaint Folder to Dept. TI, 


Gxtated te Geen Gustecting tem prepaid to Tus Instavoron, Edi- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


orial Deps , De ll 
Grote t ye gees nt, Danse, N.Y. 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


given in the departments when 


jsubmitting contributions to “Let’s 
With Phonics | il corr 


Ay go : | Laugh,” “Girls and Boys, Teach- | fe 
527A 4828 lers’ Help-One-Another Club.” TIME ll oe 
nics 3A B38 IS IT? ‘ 
‘ ‘ { Grade on Followi ; ™ | ° £ 
rele Choice of Grade on F « Tne Eprror’s ANGLt Pat 
nglish Workbook : f ; a) 
coca aeeeren mem a | 1. Contributors should not sub- GI Ng 2o9 
(First er “ bs et P Sock) | mit a manuscript to more than one 
) Arithmetic Werkbeck sg editor at a time. If a contributor Teach Children to Tell Time 


5 nd Halt of Work 4 ° ° ° 
Home see te ae SheMet oe | Bech) |wishes to send his manuscript to With This Beautiful New 
] Diagnostic Reading la second editor, he should check 


ins i Each) | with the first editor and if it is not Illustrated CLOCK DIAL 
GAMES being considered for immediate | 


Ge 1-2 publication obtain its release 


























Action pictures of familiar Mother Goose 
i 5 > characters around the perimeter of this 
Tathing Letters 00 2. Although we pay for all ma Ideal Clock Dial stimulate child interest 
_ 2 Gon (Ss 13 terial used we do not quote pric es] in learning to tell time. Lithographed in 
Teaching Outfit or promise acceptance before ex- | five brilliant colors, on a hard, smooth- years of satisfactory service it 
amining it | surfaced composition board 15 inches may be easily cleaned with a damp 
ee Qf eee | square, and with rich blue hands, the new cloth. Order from your school sup- 
and Division Bingo y . } : . Ideal Clock Dial is an attractive addition ply dealer Ideal Clock Dial No. 
| considered to any classroom. It will give many extra (-15. Price $1.00 


FLASH CARDS | 4. It is not possible to comment 


— i > wenn Mi “a on contributions returned. IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY co. Aft — 


Music 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 


] Musi 00 () Div 1.25 
Sateen, ge || Shure Your Ideas | RA TNBOW RHYTHMS 
Special Phonic Flash Cards $3.00 isu l ids 
Seneaty Meviean 40 Ye fer enth.tet end on Visual Aid RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 

15e per Set for Flash Cards or Games Now that teachers are constantly Composed, Arranged, and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
FIRST SERIES (Copyright 1949 SECOND SERIES (Copyright 1950) 


es 


ngo 
>] 


atic 














1SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY ! aa hay ais = their . of r RECORD 1 RECORD 2 RECORD 3 RECORD A RECORD B RECORD © 
ual aids in the classroom, they wel-| aun Walk Happy Clap Dance Bunny Cotton Tail Windmill U.S.A. Victor: 
1 3617 Wellington Rd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. age ne idea, ter thie Geld ave Mappy Clap Dar Foe Biapnan ait Windmills 8.4. Victory 
I Please send items checked above come every new idea In us eR. | ,. os i. | Baya he Duc anion ,- Rainoow Rhythm 
i If you have successfully used some | S°*5°"" 4 paises the ie toe ceneine cos «| Te Burrerny py s ond Prek 
Name visual-aid material or procedure Soldier March The Acorn dan., F n Cotton Pickers Jump the Rope jain u! y 
} j t fd Three Records—18 Rhythms. Price $4.50, Postpaid Three Records—15 Rhythms—Price $4.50 Postpaid 
f Address j way > Rack ee _ ye mg THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
i ai oft it? Enc ose p rotograpns, craw- | The rhythmic patterns are original They are planned for the practice 
City ove ines, or samples whic h would aid of the fundamental motor skills and are arranged to help children experience 
rLO 1c FOR BIG NEW CATALOG t » vour § gestion to growth and enjoyment; using rhythm as a medium for creative activity. 
se . gge ~ = > . 
Oe)  eaGots oF Teachine 2 ee uss VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
a nce weewas ther teachers through our columns. Mali Orders to: RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. ©. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 
_-_— 
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Let’s Laugh 


Che bright remarks that children make 
are @ source of pleasure to all of us 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
» us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
» a sheet. Your name and address 
hould appear on each sheet Se sure 
Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 
Contributions for this column cannot 
 acknou ledged nor can they be re- 


oO use your own frst name 


turned if we are unable to use them 
However, items not heard from in six 


nonths may be onsidered reiected 


A young child was showing me a 
book of animal pictures. After she 
had told the names of several ani- 
mals, I pointed to the picture of a 
skunk, asking, “Do you know what 
this one is?” 

“Yes,” she said promptly, “that 
is a stunk.” 

Nettie M. KrrcHens 


LaGrange, Georgia 


A child in my kindergarten room 
found three cents, so I asked wheth- 
er anyone in the class had lost the 
money. One little girl looked very 
thoughtful and then asked, “Are 
they pennies?” 

Louise Lani 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Little Charles had been present- 
ed with a china mug for his birth- 
day. It was decorated with pictures 
of animals inside and out, and his 
mother hoped it would stimulate 
his desire for drinking milk 

The boy, who had often watched 
his father shave, took one look at 
the mug and said in dismay, “Here’s 
the mug, but you forgot my shav- 
ing brush.” 

Don MarsHALt 
Pasadena, California 


Pete and Johnny were arguing 
loudly when the teacher intervened 
id told them to stop 

“Oh, we aren’t fighting,” Pete re- 
assured her. “This is just a ld 
ft ar.” 

VioLcet Gororep 
Stevinson, California 


I asked my class of beginning pu- 
pils whether anyone knew how tc 
count. 

Six-year-old Warren answered, 
‘No, that’s what I came to school 


All items should 


Dicky had been promised a kit- 
ten by a neighbor, and he could 
hardly wait to take it home with 
him. Each day he went to see the 
kitten, and one day he asked, “Can 
I take the kitten home today?” 

“Oh, no,” said the neighbor. “It 
isn’t big enough to eat yet.” 

“But,” Dicky exclaimed in con- 
sternation, “I don’t want to cat it! 
I want to play with it!” 

Maser Rose 
Potrerillos, Chile 
South America 








Solves 


Classroom 


Phonograph 


Problems ! 


“What is this musical sign?” I 
asked my music class as I drew a 
treble clef on the blackboard. 

“It’s a trouble maker,” said Joe. 

Estner H. Dawson 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


Eight-year-old Tommy was very 
proud of his new shoes. 

“Look how big they are! They’re 
two sizes older than I had before!” 
he exclaimed 

Lucite CAMPBELL! 


Cody, Nebraska 








Six-year-old_Marie was all excit- 
ed when she told me that she was 
leaving with her brother and her 
mother to stay with her father who 
was working at a near-by ranch 

Knowing that the living quarters 
at the ranch were limited, I asked 
“Where are you going to stay?” 

Quick as a flash, Marie replied, 
“Oh, in the little two-room cab 
inet there.” 

Rey F. Heacy 
Hartshorne, Oklahoma 
(Continued on page 7) 





RCA VICTOR Model 45EY3 


oily J yf<{* 


See . a a 
RCA VICTORS ew PERSONAL 45 


One look at RCA Victor's newest “Victrola” 45 


with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 


phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case makes 
it easy and convenient to carry from classroom 
to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 1114" wide; 
1114"' deep. 


surest Operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle, No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 

The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. “45” records are break- 
resistant and low-priced. They are so handy to 





for.” ' Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up store—150 records fit in one foot of an ordinary 


Erne, HULSLANDER to one hour of music at the press of a button... bookshelf. 


Kremmling, Colorado 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD 
CATALOG. A 240-page catalog of the fin- 
est music performed by the world’s greatest ye ee 

she was having a good time. “I artists on RCA Victor Records. Lists 790 cut notice and does not taide cont 
“J American favorites . . . current RCA Victor 
Red Seal, Popular and Children’s recordings 

... and a simplified listing of Music America 

Loves Best selections plus records and al- 

bums in RCA Victor's Request Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


At one of our school parties | 
asked a six-year-old girl whethe: 


change with- 
ental U.S 


—— ae Gu ume Gee oe cee met 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 46B 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 
Please send me: 
Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 
The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 


don’t know,” was her answer. 

haven’t eaten yet.’ 
Evetyn CLark 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


Jean, a fifth-grader, was asked 
what she would wish for if she 
could have three wishes. 


After some thought, she an- eA) ; Name 
swered, “I’d wish for a saddle and At ) # school 
a bridle and a horse that would let ) --2htlme ' 

me on.” ; Street 


CaroLyn J. Kincssury 
Burton, Washington 











Wena 


| DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, W. J. 
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\ bu " Y/j | ) ig 
\\ eo SS Jersonatities 


,p. C) y 
Heohind ur Sages 
( 


ip C 
Nesemary ‘ ‘ah rle 


SUMMER BUMRIEREEIE | This is to introduce yon to om 


In The Land of Enchantment Rosemary Sahrle—editorial assist- 
June 7 Lee August 4 ant on our tall, 


first order 


UNIVERSITY - ee 
who really grew up with the world 
of NEW MEXICO ry thy I | th rld 


feet, for their farm is located 


co-worker of the 


on the up, tip, top ol the highest 
ll around Dansville. Rosie lives 
vn in town from Monday to Fri 


Teochers desing to ceations | 22) but week ends find her richt 
ther study of undergreduete end ck up there on the top of the 
groduete courses, heve found the vorld 
University of Mew Mexice ia R ‘ — fen } 6 
Albu we, on ides! plece fer ose Came to us alter a brie! 
effective summer study end eaching experience and we like 
| healthty! outdoor recreation. On I y she came. She knocked on 
the University’s mile high compus ou door expressed her interest in 
ere ample housing ond dining . . . 
fecilities. The cir is exhilercting, | “Ito il work, and asked if there 
might: ore elweys cool, end neer- would be a plac e for her on our » There's both 
by points of interest include his- staff She beean by being ceneral 
0 Ne aca % genera PROFIT and PLEASURE 
of Teos, Indien pueblos, Cerisbed tility man—editing copy, confirm in attending 
Ceverns end the Grend Cenyon 
Comprehensive progrems in 
wide veriety of fields, tought by « 


oa cores | SY ee MINNESOTA 
we LADLE | ‘ ' SUMMER SESSION 
; June 18-July 28 and July 30-September 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus . . . where 

lone teatnes studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 

JUNE 16TH lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently 
taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO ‘ : 

Shestes, Sommer Sensten Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportu- 

Albuquerque, New Mexico > nity for graduate work and research . . . right-at-hand vacation 

Please send me your Free Catalogue 





pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social 
NAME j —2 events will make this a thrilling summer. 


STREET — px Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


ary - : = : | Dean of Summer Session, 543 Administration Building 














iu I s, I and doin | 

en a nytt } h Vas as ked o S | 

PRY wie fares’! UWaiversity of Minnesota 
Summer Sessions “= gasmagedl the MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


cthous 
for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
2 of graduate and undergraduate 


ading proot 








about 


n its Summer Sessions making 


Slits ayaitble © | become hurried or trying. =| CHILDREN LOVE THIS NEW 


and superin 
eruhca 


on u and: date fe xe & degeee, nees ou ) review oO me 5 é 
the Temple Summer > ” . j a 
o 4 « y surted © your needs a | , ! anda , al : 
nd apart from its educational ac es, : ” ms . 
the University ndt ty of Philadelphia — ~ . U 


ral and 
opportunities il empoy 
spending a summer in Philac selphia 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 ery a F 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 | Scout lead and e kind 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 earch workes inisters de | 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 

students —a method scientifically developed and tested for years 

in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 

reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 
Get EASY reg mg Information Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest i ade School Music Classes...organize 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY Pylon 1 on saemner one 
PHILADELPHIA won a special award whicl sent hh 
Write for the Temple University Summer ference at Gettys 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to ' %. an avid readet Sted : “edb ge <n . ~ 
be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions ’ ’ ; t 0 ' ds s ‘ r»ONns¢ fethoc 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and pucezes in between he I 1 om music Res sults 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia , in you the pr D asemace off’ s, their p 
22, Pa Var si vities r ’ i ; t j } 
f, 4% sch othcials. Mail this f of a posta get De eite NOW. 


S} - PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151, Elkhart, Indiena 





rward to de 


Yours for FREE TRIAL 
jmeke © You need to 
my make EXTRA MONEY 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
) e to writin Dept. 251, Elkhart, indiana 
ot ase Please send my free copy of the NEW Song Flute folder. I 
ttle editir on the side understand this places me under no obligation 
her ambition with her 


n of sincerity, hi I 





ood humor whicl Address 


: : lite py to cal SEND FOR Town 
y ec! goal she sets out 
NEW ENGLAND ART ‘PUBLISHERS k E.F.N | _) FREE FOLDER 
North Abington 4/4-4, Mass. j to reach 4 I pad Bo 


| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——— ee ee 


Position 


= 


‘ ee ee 
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Let’s Laugh 


(Continued from page 5 


I noticed that my niece talked 
with a lisp. “Susie, have you lost 
a tooth?” I asked her 

“Yeth, Auntie,” she replied, “and 
I limp now when I talk.” 

Exvste DeLacy 
Forest Hills, New York 


Little Albert pointed to the 
words “Bay of Bengal”.on a map of 
India, and asked, “How did they 
print that on the water?” 

ANNA J. Burrrey 
Craigmont, Idaho 


My little girl was learning to peel 
potatoes when the knife slipped and 
she cut her finger 

“Mommie, you hold the potato 


and I'll peel,” she suggested. 


Johnny was asked what he was 
giving his baby-sitter for her birth- 
day. “I don’t know,” he said 
“Last year I gave her the measles!” 

Joserpn CHaARLes SALAK 
Chicago, Illinois 


We were discussing units of time 
I asked a child if he knew how 
long a minute was. He inquired 
“Which kind do you mean; a real 
minute or a wait-a-minuie?” 
Lypta Kapino 


A third-grade boy observed the 
teacher’s scersucker dress and said, 
“Oh, you didn’t iron your dress 
today, did you?” 

Georceen Roperson 
Medford, Oregon 


Four-year-old Lynda was shop- 
ping with her mother for a new 
hat. After going into several stores, 
Lynda asked, “Mommie, are we 
going to another hatchery now?” 

Dororny Dyk 


Gene WRIGH' 


Barbara Ellen had been concen ( 
San Francisco, 


trating on the phonetic method of 
attacking new words. When asked, 
“What was the name of Lincoln’s 
best-known speech?” she wrote 
“The Get His Bird a Dress.” 
Eien S. Enos 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


California Reeseville, Wisconsin Holland, Michigan 














One evening while correcting pa 
pers, my pencil became very dull 
Not having a pencil sharpener, I 
used a knife to sharpen my pencil 
My five-year-old niece, who had 
been watching me, came with her 
pencil, saying, “Auntie, please peel 
some of my pencil too.” 

Marcaret TANGEDAHI 
Parshall, North Dakota 


= h $6 BSECRCR op pe een~ 


<YwUEsELe 


My young nephew had apparent 
ly had an unpleasant dream, for he 
awoke in the morning very upset 

“If you see me going away some 
where tonight,” he said to his 
mother, “please wake me up!” 

Intra MELLERT 
Brooklyn, New York 





CESS CESS ESE SSO Reeceser™ 


Four-year-old Ben fell from his 
tricycle and received several cuts 
Pointing 
to a small scratch on his chin, he 
remarked proudly. “Look, Mommie! 
I have a homemade dimple!” 

Annie Laurte Von TUNGELN 


. «+ with the new handwriting stencil 


Sight-saving black on white copies! With the new “stencil 
pencil” (A. B. Dick roll point stylus) you can easily 
and quickly prepare these stencils at home, at your 
desk or any convenient place. Tests, work sheets and 
all kinds of seat work can then be mimeographed in a 
mattet,of minutes. Next you file the stencil for re-use, 


tetesccereeectececce ce satese 


and scratches on his face 


Seetaes cess 


Tulsa, Oklahoma fel lee le 


ss e~ « 
Sle SSS ee TS 








Mary, in the second grade, lis Soon you will have a library of stencils to produce the 
tened as Ann read her high school 
Latin lesson aloud. Then she whis 
pered, “Daddy, I don’t believe they 
know very much at high school 
they talk like that.” 

James L. Creasy 

Martinsburg, West Virginia 


°C MOROET Toes STENCH! TET WHCHY Me MGR TRE 





exact teaching aid you want when you want it. 

And, of course, there are the many other ways that 
schools use A. B. Dick mimeographs—for example, to 
publish a school newspaper, for extracurricular and 
administrative material. 

Ask your principal to call your nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or mail the coupon below for more infor- 





maton. 





Five-year-old Tommy was tryin 

play his father’s bugle, and his 
grandmother asked, “What are you 
daing, Tommy?” 

“I’m playing the bugle. 
can play it, too.” 


;‘Can your mother play it?” she ” 

ingjuired : ms A: R- [) | K 
“Oh, no!” Tommy replied. “She if 

hasn’t enough breeze.” =n ROU # 


KATHLEEN CoMISKEY 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating ... to bring you all the essentials—legibility, 
speed, versatility, easy operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


Daddy 


THE FIRST NAME IN SiIssecaarnieg. 


“I know what would be a go 
thing to have if you were lost 
the woods,” remarked Billy. 

“What?” asked his mother. 

“A loud voice.” 

IsaseL J. Mason 
Ithaca, New York 


eeevoeoaoeoooooeoooeoeeees eeeeeeeooeeee@ 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. '®-251 
5700 Touhy Avenve, Chicago 31, illinois 


Please tell me more about the new “stencil pencil”, 2 the hand-writing 


stencil, the ways schools use A. B. Dick mimeographs. 


“Hello, Miller,” a little boy said 
“You should say Mister Miller, 
his teacher corrected him 
“Mister Miller?” queried the lad 
“T didn’t know you were married!” 
Hannry L. MILLer 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


School Name 


My Name 
Teacher 


eee ere 
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Travel and study abroad this summer 


You can earn full credits on an all-expense, 
university-sponsored study tour via TWA 


Now's the time to start planning for one of the most interest 
ing and profitable summers you've ever spent . sightseeing 
and studying in Europe while you earn full university credits 
Again in 1951, TWA will participate in the tours that proved 


so popular for the past three years in cooperation with the 


Inetitute of University Studies Abroad.”’ And you'll have a 
chance to learn at first hand the new concept of air-age geog 


raphy traveling by luxurious TWA Skyliner. Remember, 
half your time will be devoted to touring Europe and the other 
as indicated below 


half in residence study 


Look at this list of study tours being planned for this summer (from 
four to nine weeks abroad), and check the ones that interest you: 


SWITZERLAND miversity 


sity of Zurich, School 


f Geneva 

ne \8 e for European Studies 

Avgut Fribourg Catholic University 

~ amps for Teenagers 

PRANCE Sorbon 

ENGLAND . ty of Onford (15-deoy 

IRELAND 

SPAIN Modrd 

ITALY Perugic 

UNDIA “Indic and Problems , vient 
b-weekt 


GENERAL EUROPEAN Study ond Travel T 


purse, lecture, no credit 


nchuding Cairo visit 


w (No residence 


— Sa 
Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on - TWA 


John H, Furbay, Ph.D 
CWA Air World Edu 


Please put me of your list t 


Director 
ation Service, 80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
receive detailed information about study tours via TWA 


indicated above, to be sent as soon as available. 


Position 











PpoEMs 


~ 
Let's-Read-Together Poems 


Selected and tested by HELEN A. BROWN and HARRY J. HELTMAN 
FOUR NEW BOOKS 
N OW, to tear h Le Read-Together Poems, teachers’ cloth 
bound bool 1 last year, ($2.00 postpaid, pictured at right in 


the four 


by the world’s 


above otograph ve nexpensive books for each of 
four books contain 229 


rades poems, 


best writers « iildren’s verse 


No Special Training Necessary 
arranged for choral reading 
can handle it 
of the series 1s to 


Superlatiy lor ralt au ractice ind for openi 


but the plan is so simple that 
The 


children when re 


I «if h pore i 


anv teacher without special training whok purpose 


urnish enjoyment for iding together 


ng exercises and periods 


Reasonably Priced 


» Grade 4, 64 pages, 61 poems 
Grade 6, 


books 39% 


' j 
« postpaid 
) 


b pages Zz 


postpaid. Ir 


) 
pocms 26 
} I ’ 


postpaid 

uantities of 5 or more 
Send for free catalog of plays 

ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


104 S. Lexington Avenue 
White Plains, New York 


1911 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, lilinois 
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From the 
Case Records 


of our 








Problem.—John K., a_ third- 
rader, was frequently absent from 
He was clever with his 
but very slow in all the 
school subjects. His irregular at- 
tendance was a further handicap to 
him in his work 


Analysis.—The teacher was in- 
clined to be indulgent because of 
John’s unusual life. His 
mother, mentally ill, was confined 
in a private institution. His father, 
a trolley operator, was asleep or off 
to work when it was time for John 
to get up in the morning. John’s 
two older brothers delivered papers 
home in the 
morning to get him up on time 


MM hool 


hands 


home 


so they were not at 

The father was conscientious but 
saw no solution for his problem. He 
didn’t want to break up the home 
but was unable to provide a hous« 
keeper because of the cost of keep- 
ing his wife in the hospital. As 
John was closely attached to his fa- 
ther, it did not seem wise to take 
him out of the home environment 
and put him under the care of the 
Society 


Solution. 
gist tried to appeal to the two olde 
The 
next best solution seemed to be to 
solicit the help of the neighbors 
Visits were effort to 
find the most suitable person will- 
ing to undertake the responsibility 
An elderly woman two doors down 
the street finally agreed to awaken 
John and to see that he had his 
breakfast the when the 
father was unable to look after him 
in the morning 

At school John was given special 
responsibilities to serve as an added 
incentive for 
His teacher gave up the idea 
of having him repeat the grade and 
nstead devoted a great deal of time 


Family 


The school psy« holo- 


brothers but had little success 


made in an 


on days 


his getting there on 
time 


and effort to a program of remedial 
reading 

John’s progress was very slow 
He did not respond well at first to 
being awakened regularly and start- 
ed off to school promptly, since he 
had formed some very lazy habits 
Perseverance and 
finally brought results and by the 
end of the year John’s schoolwork 
He was still 
behind his group, but it seemed ad- 
visable to send him on to the next 


ur ade 


encouragement 


was greatly improved 


The decision proved wise, 
for the next year under careful su- 
pervision he successfully completed 
his grade. 


man in 
his orld 


essential 
geography 


distinguished 
contribation 


to education 


RDETT 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
221 East 20 St.. Chicage 16, Ulinois 
Dalias 1, Texas 


707 jer 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calit, 











CATALOG 


Describes over 200 Text- 
books in all subjects for 
Elementary, Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools inciudin 
the New 1951 Editions. 3 
Pages of Helpful Informa. 
tion for Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers. 
Write Dept. 8. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
— Pue ee 


67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 





 FLANAGAN’S _/ 


5 
a h tel 


68th * Creative Activities 

Year @ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

®@ Phonics, History, Plans 




















BA. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
| 730 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 








A New Aid for 
Better Teaching 





10 lessons to assist 


in teaching 


PHONICS 


recorded on 5 twelve-inch 
double-faced records 
May be used with any course in 


Phonics but the records are spe- 
cifically coordinated with 


STEPS 


MASTERY 


WORDS 


Author 
NADINE FILLMORE 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


A FOUNDATION PROGRAM IN 
WORD ANALYSIS 


which is 
A complete spelling program 


A well organized phonics pro- 
gram 


An effective supplement to 
the reading program 


An aid to remedial spelling 
and reading for pupils above 
the 4th grade who lack word 
mastery. 


STEPS to MASTERY of WORDS gives 
the pupil the ability to ATTACK 
STRANGE WORDS EFFECTIVELY 
SPELL WORDS ACCURATELY, and 
READ COMBINATIONS OF WORDS 
UNDERSTANDINGLY 


BETTER TOOLS for BETTER TEACHING 


For more complete information about this 
NEW aid to teaching, “Steps to Mostery 
of Words,” mail coupon founa on page 70 
or write to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Aurora P. O. Box 10 Ilinois 














Our Cafeteria 
Art Exhibit 


Starene Swineford 


W' FOUND the cafeteria of John 
Muir School a most satisfac- 


tory place for a continuous art ex- | 


hibit. We used an end wall in 
which the space was unbroken by a 


The 


rave ae to the 


door or windows plain neu- 
tral background ¢ 
colors and displayed the pictures to 
advantage. This large room served 
better than the the 
pictures could be observed from a 
greater distance 


halls because 


It was the obligation, or perhaps 
I should say the the 
children to provide for 
this continuous exhibit, which was 
changed each week. There 
four general types of work 

1. Posters These 


to announcements of school 


ple asure, ol 
materials 
were 
were devoted 
events 

2. Seasonal drawings 
work was optional Pupils were 
permitted to make seasonal draw- 
ings whenever they 
the work. Then the drawings were 
held until the 
play 


wanted to do 
proper time for dis- 
This made 
did not have 
pictures than we were able to 
4 deadline, a 


time, 


possible, so that we 
more 
for each season 


week in 


use 
advance of display 
was posted in the art room 

A child 
pi ture or poster was Cx used from 
the 
the 


so enthusiastic 


working on a seasonal 


some of regular assignments 


However, pupils were usually 
about their special 
that they spent extra time 
and 

3. Regular assig 
of art work in the reg 
ments varied 


drawing 
at noon after school 

nments Types 
ular assign- 
Sometimes the same 
assignment was given to every grade 
grade 


sam- 


and ther samples from each 
displayed. Sometimes 
ples of the best work of e 
in a particular field, like landscape 
still life, might be 
For example, one 


were 


ac h | lass 


cartoon, ofr 
chosen group 
a set of house 
made 


of boys made 
Another 
charts 

+ Special groups 
several pupils would have a special 
interest in a particular field 

Since the cafeteria display was 
changed weekly the pupil had an 
opportunity to study the 
freely and casually when he 
like looking at them 
its seemed to increase 
interest in 


plans 


group maps and 


Occ asionally 


drawings 
felt 
These exhib- 
the general 
drawings 
discussed during 


the 


principles were 
relation to 
on display 

The continuous exhibit 
interest to the 


all had 
pate 


class in 


was of 


whele SC hool, since 
an opportunity to partici- 
The a focal 
point of interest and made a cheer- 
in the 


idea could be 


draw ings were 


ful decorative 
This exhibit 
ried on in 


note room 
Car- 
any elementary school. 
For example, each grade or 


might be 


room 
scheduled in advance to 
provide material for certain dates 
In this way there would always be 
material on display, but the burden 


on each teacher would be light. 


| 
| 


Seasonal | 


a flexible schedule | 


Various art | 


draw ings 





START NOW TO USE THE 


UR WORLD ww: 


OUT 
Now Featuring ISRAEL 


Help the children in your care to 
grow up understanding other 
people and other countries. We 
know of no way to teach them 
with more lasting effects than if 
they actually are helped co visualize 
the kinds of people, houses, 
clothes, etc., of the country they 
are studying. 
e 

Each month's cut-out contains 16 
pages, 8% x 11 inches. At least 50 
cut-outs. Village scene in minia- 
ture, family, home, animals, cos- 
tumes, puzzle map—all done in 
full, natural, pleasing color. 


Well-known educators have fully accredited the Our World 
cut-outs as teaching aids that are unexcelled. They hold the 
child's imagination and use both hand and eye. 


BEGIN NOW to use these unusual teaching 


aids every month. Complete, 





authentic facts are printed on the back of each figure. What 
better way for children to learn about their neighbors near 
and far? Teach them about OUR WORLD in this wonder- 


50c ea. 


With each purchase of 4 or more 
+ i F F- cut-outs, you may receive a large 
a wall-sized world map in color. 


fully easy way. (13 countries now available.) 








Special Quantity Offer-NE W LOW PRICES! 
NOW ONLY 45c 
NOW ONLY 40c 


3-10 copies Formerly 70c each 


11 or more Formerly 65c each 


[cae esr omeneees FLL OUT COUPON @ = a: oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 


FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 


210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. Dept. IN 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
cated below. 
above. 


copies of the OUR WORLD Cut-Outs indi- 
| enclose $. for the order at the rates shown 
India Israel 
Arabia 


Australia 
Netherlands 
Mexico 


N. American Indians 
Eskimos of Alaska 
Switzerland @ ... 


France 
Jopon .. 


Nome 
Address. . 
City. 
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FREE! “= 


Big 5-Color Political 


MAP 


of Japan and 








Yes—this timely, up-to-date political map is ready for you TODAY 
as a free give-away with every order of five Friendship Press picture 
maps. Thousands of teachers like yourself have es these picture 
maps with growing satisfaction each year in teaching geography, his- 
tory, and other grade school subjects. Textual information in simple 
language comes right along with each map—ideal for everyday work 
with your pupils. Children enjoy coloring the pictures on the accom- 
panying insert sheets, cutting them out, and mounting them on the 
face of the maps. These maps make learning fun! 

Just mark any five picture maps below, send us the coupon with your 


check, and you'll receive in addition, as your free gift, the 32x26 inch 
Political Map of Japan and Korea. Free offer expires April 30, 1951. 





ALASKA S. AMERICA INDIA Please send me the 5 checked J 
CHINA JAPAN U.S.A. maps. $ 
AFRICA THE WORLD S.E. ASIA 


75¢ each, including insert sheet. 


. enclosed. | 
| will expect free Political Map | 
of Japan and Korea. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


— 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. ! 


Cn ee ee ee ee ee ew ee we we ww ee = 











Unexcelled THE MeKEE READING 
SERIES 


McCowen Lehr 


oo fr. Man, 


s % 


McKee Harrison 
Through its texts, its workbooks and 
its teachers’ manuals, Reading for 
Meaning provides the teacher and pri- 


mary grade children with a program 
unexcelled in the field of reading. 


EXPERIMENTING 
WITH NUMBERS 
BCTV, 


Catherine Stern e 
& 7 

1) r 
£ 


Entirely new 


Here is an entirely new approach to 
number readiness, a first course in 
Structural Arithmetic for kindergar- 
ten or early first grade based on the 


ye 6 
? 

‘ram? 
principle of measuring rather than 


counting. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Dallas 1 


Atlanta 3 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 


Boston 7 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, Public Schools, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BLAZE FINDS THE TRAE 
by C. W. Anderson (The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; $1.50). Tie 
author has a knack of writing a story which is easy to read and yet which is vey 
exciting to young readers. Billy and his favorite horse Blaze start out one day 
explore an old woodland road. They get lost, and finally as darkness and a sto 
are imminent, Blaze leads Billy back to safety and to home. This has all of 
ingredients children are seeking in a story, and second-graders will be able to re 


it for themselves. 


LITTLE SKIPPER 
by Raymond Creekmore (The Macmillan Co., see address above ; 
$2.00). Eight-year-old Lee accompanied his family on a month's 
trip from Long Island Sound into the Atlantic Ocean to Nan- 
tucket Island, and then through the Cape Cod Canal to Province- 
town and back home again. Children will appreciate the exciting 
adventures of Lee’s trip and agree with his conclusion that “Sail- 
ing is the most fun in the world.” This is a beautiful, simple pic- 
ture book with a quiet nautical flavor for children six to nine. 


PETE’S PUDDLE 
by Joanna Foster (Houghton Mifflin Co.,.2 Park St., Boston 7; 
$1.25 This book is for all little boys three to six years old, and 
those little girls of the same age, who can’t stay out of puddles. 
This new young author-artist seems to know the wonderful fas- 
cination a puddle holds for a child, and to understand how sounds 
like “splish, splash, splash” and “muddle” and “puddle” affect 
a child. This is a fine book for the preschool child. It will help 
stimulate his imaginative play 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Genevieve Foster (Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17; $2.00). Good books on the presidents are always 
in demand, but the greatest need has been for books which are 
easy enough for third- and fourth-graders to read for themselves 
and yet tell enough of the essential facts to satisfy them. This 
book, as well as Miss Foster's biography of George Washington 
that was published last year, are excellent in this field. 


HISTORY CAN BE FUN 
by Munro Leaf (J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia 5; $1.75 Mr. Leaf had several goals in mind when he 
wrote this book. He wanted to (1) make of history an inter- 
locking adventure story, (2) show that man’s life on this planet 
from the beginning has followed a meaningful pattern; (3) prove 
to boys and girls that history is fun because it is the most exciting 
story ever told. He has done a very creditable job, though it must 
be remembered that this is only a brief introduction to history. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL DOLL IN THE WORLD 
by Phyllis McGinley (J. B. Lippincott Co., see address above; $1.75). Phyllis 
McGinley, noted contributor to the New Yorker Magazine and author of several 
fine children’s books, has written a charming story for girls, about dolls and about 
one particular little girl whose imagination was so great that she pretended to have 
a doll she didn't own. This trait is not unusual among children, and the skill with 
which the situation is handled is admirable. The book is a delight to the eye, and 
the lovely soft pastel illustrations by Helen Stone add to its distinction. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


PETER GRAVES 
by William Péne du Bois (The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17; 
$2.50). William Péne du Bois is a great favorite among boys and girls who have 
chuckled over The Three Policemen and enjoyed the Jules Verne quality of The 
Twenty-one Balloons. Peter Graves, a boy of great imagination and a good deal of 
energy, teams up with an inventor of sorts, Houghton Furlong. They combine their 
talents and perform a series of rather amazing exploits. Scientifically-minded boys 
and girls will enter into the spirit of the story with enthusiasm. Mr. Du Bois has 
made a large number of drawings for the story. 


SMELLER MARTIN 
by Robert Lawson (The Viking Press, Inc., see address above; 
$2.50). Davey Martin was a boy with a rather unusual talent—a 
very keen sense of smell, which soon carned him the nickname of 
“Smeller” among his classmates, This talent could be employed 
to detect the dinner menu at school or help smell out a criminal 
during summer vacation on the farm. The humor and keen char- 
acterization of the story will be appreciated by boys. 





Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
“Around the World Series of Geography Readers” by William 
and Dorothy Irwin (The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11; $1.80). The authors, it is claimed, have actually lived 
in the countries they describe and the photos are from the Aus 
tralian News and Information Bureau. Each chapter has a 
“Something to Think About” section and also includes a brief 
checkup. The vocabulary is controlled and may be used best on 
a 46 gerade level. Other books in this series are Great Britain 
and Canada and Islands of the Western Pacific 


EXPERIMENTING WITH NUMBERS 
by Catherine Stern (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 
$.60). This teacher’s manual for use with beginners has, it is 
claimed, a new approach to the teaching of numbers. A begin- 
ner’s kit which implements number games without number names 
or symbols, such as counting boards, pattern boards, a unit box, 
and number cases, is suggested for Level One. Number names are 
used with these materials at Level Two. At Level Three, number 
games with number names and symbols are developed 


THE HOW BOOK OF GRADE SCHOOL SCIENCE 
by Fred H. Abell (Standard Science Supply Co., 1231 N. Honore St., Chicago 22; 
$1.25 This manual contains 144 easy, simple, interesting, and instructive experi- 
ences for all grades in the fields of heat, light, sound, electricity, astronomy, health, 
and so on. Each experiment is pictured and is organized under “What You Need,” 
and “What to Do.” Although originally designed to accompany the Stansi Kit of 
Elementary Science, it may also be adapted for use with materials at hand in any 
grade classroom. 


PRIMARY SOCIAL-STUDIES READERS 

(Rand McNally & Co., 536 South Clark St., Chicago 5). Primer, 

Everyone Wants a Home by Laura Hueley; $.48. First reader, 

Many Homes by Laura Hugley and Ralph Cordier; $1.36. Second 

reader, Friendly Neighbors by Laura Hugley and Ralph Cordier 

$1.44. Third reader, All Around America by Laura Hugley, 

HOMES Ralph Cordier, and E. B. Robert; $1.64. These books are part of 

— the complete Rand McNally Social Studies Program, which in- 

cludes geographies and histories for the elementary and upper 

grades. Vocabulary follows basal readers closely. The first two bocks develop a 

theme of family members’ interdependence common to first-grade social studies. 

Phe second reader tells of a community working together to build a park, and the 

third reader tells about ways of living in various communities in carly America. 

Feacher’s manuals are in preparation. Many black-and-white and color illustrations 
supplement the text. Children will like these books. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 
by John J. Floherty (J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S, Sixth St., Philadelphia 5; $2.75) 
In this book, John Floherty, the author of more than seventeen books, makes the 
whole subject of safety—personal and public—an exciting and inviting thing. Its 
information is presented almost like fiction and the rules seem to become alive to 
the reader. The author points out that we can live safely if we know the safety 
rules and make a habit of following them. Containing a safety quiz at the conclu- 
sion, this is a book that can be used very effectively as a textbook in safety for the 
upper grades. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
by John Guy Fowlkes, Ann Meyers, and Pau! T, Cody (Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis.; $4.50). This is the seventh annual edition of this popular publi- 
cation. It contains 348 pages listing free materials of use to the elementary teacher. 
Bulletins, pamphlets, charts, maps, exhibits, pictures, and books obtainable from 
various educational and industrial sources are included. A new feature is the intro- 
duction of units for the lower, intermediate, and upper grades, suggesting many 
practical uses of the materials in this book. Schools which are planning material 
files should take advantage of the many free selections listed. 


A GUIDE TO AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES by William H. Hartley (Rambler Press, 50 Court 
t., Brooklyn 2; $3.50 This is the second volume in the Rambler Audio-Visual 
Teaching Series which follows the earlier publication, The Use of Visual Aids in 
the Teaching of Arithmetic by Foster E. Grossnickle and William Metzner. It in- 
cludes tested materials designed to further effective social-studies teaching. Anno- 
tated aids to learning are organized around topic headings which include such areas 
us “Animal Pets and Friends,” “Building Elementary Map Concepts,” “Children of 
Other Lands,” “ Films, filmstrips, 
and slides suitable for each area are included. 


The Circus,” “Indians,” and “Transportation.” 





For over 40 years school teachers have found 
great help in the excellent aids—work books, post - 
ers, entertainment books, library books, extra 
reading—offered by Beckley-Cardy. Today the list 
of material is longer and broader than ever be- 
fore—the largest assortment in the country is 
available for selections—to meet any teaching 
vp. 4. Thus Beckley-Cardy continues to demon- 


strate its 2 enamniindl leadership in the school supply field. A few seiected 
offerings are listed here. 


Phonic Workbooks 


BUILDING WORDS — Provides coordinated eye and ear train- 
ing, aid in spelling, pronunciation and enunciation. Primer 
thru ist grade standard words, Drills on sourd combina- 
tions, particularly vowels. 184 illustrations 

64 pages—40c each. $4.00 per dozen. 


PHONIC FUN—Two new books. Book One analyzes Ist 
grade reader words, with 355 illustrations. Excetient for 
seat work. 96 pages—48e each. $4.50 per dozen. 


Book Two reviews Book One and builds up the words in 
Second Grade work. 188 interesting illustrations. In- 
cludes helpful phonie word list. 


72 pages—4c each. 


Remedial ® 


$4.00 per dozen. 


perryrt 


Riddles Stories 
THE PANTRY 


Two Companion Books 


RIDDLES AND STORIES FROM ANIMAL LAND 
Pictures aid in word recognition-—-meaningful 
reading practice with phonetic system control 
Controlled vocabulary to mor syllables with short 
vowel sounds. 144 selected words. 


RIDDLES AND STORIES FROM THE PANTRY repeats 
93 words from Book 1 and adds 116 new ones. 
Challenging thought problems to stimulate slow students, Teacher instructions in- 
cluded. 48 pages—each beok 32c. $3.20 per dozen. 


READING WORKBOOKS 


SIX WORKBOOKS IN READING A complete series of six books two to a grade from 
grade 1 through grade 3. Supp sleme nt beginning reading with easy progressive seat 
work in coloring, pasting, etc. Interest and development carried forward-—book by 
book from simple coloring to stories of communications, languages and inventions. 


Lavishly illustrated. 


A practical new aid in teaching spelling to beginners. 
Simple interesting sentences (like the gr Ray an in 
weekly lessons. yy practice space, ete. 48 
pages of valuable help for Grade 1. 3é¢ aH $3.60 per 
dozen, 


| ALPHABET \ 


building 


up pictures, pasting cut-out 


Each book—3éec. $3.60 per 


Arithmetic Workbooks 


NUMBER AND ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Six books of arithmetic applied to everyday situa- 
tions. Develops from simple addition and subtraction— 
counting to 10 up to fractions, mixed numbers, deci- 
mals, ete. Each book 

reviews preceding book. 
From 96 to 128 pages. 
Each book 45; 
dozen $4.80. 


1 LIKE TO SPELL To 








WRITING WALL CARDS 


These popular wail cards are visual guides to cor- 
rect writing. Available with either Script or Manu- 
script letter forme—standard black or new Lite- 
green backgrounds. Use as a border above tho 
chalkboard. 14 cards to a set, printed on heavy 
cardboard, 8%” by 17” in strong printed envelope. 
Specify style and color, when ordering 

Per set 85c, plus postage. 


WALL CARDS | 


CUT-OUT, COLOR AND BUILD-UP POSTERS 





Ratortaining and tnstrestive chjest lemon activity GREAT AMERICANS 
POSTERS TO BUILD 


paper into keyed outline panels. Each set contains 
4 pictures on heavy paper ready for use. Size 
12” by 36”. 
New Series of 
colorful scenes of 
T17 Swiss Life No. 752 George Washington 


No. 718 Life 


716 Life 
No. 709 Life in Holland No, 753 Thomas Jefferson 


Great Americans 


in Brazil No. 754 Abraham Lincoln 
in Mexico No. 751 Benjamin Franklin 





4 posters to cach set, per set 60c — 6 sets or more, Sic per set, plus postage. 


Write for new 88 page Teacher's Buying Guide Neo. SIA, 
ilestrating ribing ever 3500 teaching helps. In- 
clades many aids for observance of Easter and Closing Day. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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FOR LOWER GRADE TEACHERS 
Pupils learn to read, write, 


... spell and DO 


--discipline problems vanish! 


By following the Teachers’ Guide and using the cards and charts 
you will be able to take a beginning class of youngsters and 
without use of the spoken word, have them reading with ease 
and understanding in a matter of days, 


This new method, originated and endorsed by James E. McDade 
former Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, (developed 
by Clara Mara Guibor, Chicago Primary Teacher), instructs by 
visual examination and comparison rather than sound. The meth 
od is based on action with carefully worked out material that 
makes instruction positive, simple, and amazingly rapid. It is 


sight understanding. 
"The fad 
It is a logical next step in the evolu 
tion of the teaching of reading.” 
—G. T. Buswell, Educ. Monograph No 
60, University of Chicago Press. 


nonoral method is not a 


CHILDREN LEARN BY ASSOCIATION.—Often 
the children act as the 
the rest of the class learning as in a game. 


one of will teacher 


COMPREHENS!ON.—The pupil grasps the mean 
ing of words. He knows a DO 
WHAT word. 


word from a 


SPEED.—The regular pace for first-grade children 
employing, understanding, and reading a vocab 


ulary is 500-1000 words in 10 months. 


DISCIPLINE.—Children must watch rather than 
just listen. No oral reading to distract. Children 
take an active part and maintain interest 


PARTICIPATION.—Every member of each group 
gets many more chances for active participation 
A child is not held back by the slow ones 


RETENTION.—What a child learns he 


because he learns the meaning of every word 


retains 


‘aby through action 
opened GU berweer 

Pan’ closed &, to 
Sted found = * \from _ 
hid Ap _— 
drew _ Aa dowh 


colores 


— 


NO LIP MOVEMENT.—Moving of the lips while 
reading is virtually eliminated 


NO INNER SPEECH.—There is no tendency to 


“think out” the word of pronunciation 


ALL-IN-ONE-LESSONS.—The 

the printed word and 
closely taught so that reading, numbers, colors 
writing, spelling and comprehension are taught 
at one time. 


IT’S FUN--LIKE A GAME 
Makes Teaching Successful ! 


7T5e SEATWORK SET 
FRE WITH YOUR ORDER 


One set of six dictionary charts, six 


relationship be 


tween the meaning is 


lay sheets and six cards of words for 
matching, sent with every order of the 
Nonoral Teaching Kit 


MAIL THIS COUPON ORDER BLANK TODAY 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago 


Please send me your complete Nonoral Teaching Kit—844 pieces with Teachers’ Manual, 


including 57 charts 
a | enclose $16.00 in full payment. (Postage paid. Send check or money order.) 
or 
Send bill for payment with material 


O order blank if you wish to pay later.) 
a Send complete information about how to successfully use the Nonoral Teaching Kit 


(Order on your school stationery of school 


NAME SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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Does Your Room 


Have Color? 


John E. Pattist 


Teacher, First Grade, Niagara Street 
School, Niagara Falls, New York 


F YOU go into many of the homes 
| in the community where you 
teach, you probably find some of 
One ot 


our important jobs, especially dur- 


them drab and colorless 


ng these unsettled times, is to sup- 
this the 
lives of our pupils by giving them 


plement lack of color in 


colorful surroundings at school 
With your guidance, what can your 
youngsters do to make their 


room 
more attractive 

Possibly one of the best ways to 
start is by building the concept that 
the “Our Home.” 
Have a simple slogan on a bulletin 
“This Is Our Home.” 
You might use a brown background 
with bright yellow letters. Call at- 
tention to this, and it may lead to a 


classroom Is 


board saying 


eneral-interest activity 
Ask the 

gestions lor 

colorful 

j 


deas 


children for their sus 
making the room more 
Then write down all the 
and consider them carefully 
If the children suggest painting the 
walls there 
you for 


our parent-teac her group In any 


and woodwork, right 


may have a good project 
event, use as many of the children’s 
suggestions as possible 

The following are ideas that have 
tried successfully 

Place bright backgrounds of col 
or on bulletin boards 

Make murals to 


boards 


been 


1 


FO above blac K 


Plac e on the walls colored paper 
cut in different shapes 

Paint cupboards and large tables 
n pleasing pastel shades. 

Make small chairs out of orang: 
crates for library centers, and paint 
them in colors to harmonize wit! 
the general color SC heme 


Have children 


types of dried weeds 


different 
thistles, milk- 
Paint them and 


bring 
veed and so on 
use for winter bouquets 
paint mixed thick will do the trick 

Vary the 


of the school year 


Tempera 


use of color each month 
I ME 


colors as the general theme for the 


the chosen 


entire month 
Paint the 
room door 
harmonizes with the walls. 
Make drapes for your windows 


inside of your school 


a pastel color which 


and open cupboards 

After reading this list of sugges 
tions, many teachers will say, “I just 
don't have enout h colored paper 
Non 
Go to your community 
with 
awakening appreciation of the role 
chil 
dren the public is cager to help 

Visit the 


Talk with the manacer and 


and paint to use this way.” 
tor 


' 
sense 


issistance Today, an eve! 


of education in the lives of 
department and dru: 
stores 
you will be surprised at the amount 
of colored paper 
paper that is usually 
Look in the windows of other stores 


and corrugated 


thrown out 


ior more plac es to solicit supplies 

Attractive, colorful rooms tend to 
make happy children. How happy 
are the children you teach? 





| 


ACTIVITY 
GUIDE 
BOOKS 


pia. 


Everyday Games for Children 
Everyday Games for Children is primarily a 


well-illustrated reference book containing 
detailed directions for over 300 games. 
But it also includes a special section 
showing how play can be made a valuable 
factor in your daily teaching to help your 
pupils get more out of each day. This new 
book contains material for all grades. It 
is profusely illustrated with photographs 
drawings, and diagrams. For ready refer- 
ence, the entire contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade 
placement, and by type of game. Make 
your pupils’ playtime more profitable with 
your own copy of this brand-new game 
book. Price, postpaid, $3.50 


The Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs 
The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted te plays 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
thythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or 
ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 
ceded by helpful suggestions.  IIlustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
appropriate costuming Contents are 
fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. Price, postpaid 

Hard Cover ae 

Paper Cover 2.00 


ESce 


Stories to Read and Tell 


139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion. Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, that are suitable for 
every schoo! month, and that help to pro- 
mote an understanding of other nations 
and peoples. Price, postpaid 
Hard Cover 
Paper Cover 


a¥ 
§% ky 


$2.50 
2.00 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
es of science lessons. The program out- 
lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
training in using materials neatly with a 
minimum of waste, as well as in handling 
tools and other equipment. 
Price, postpaid 

Hard Cover 

Paper Cover 


Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


$2.50 
2.00 








H. Armstrong Roberts 


Thoughts of Washington 


began a story on his life. Now 
he wonders what Washington 


George Washington before he was like when he was his age. 


Jerry looked in all his reference 
books for information about 
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FREE sample lessons! 


See for yourself how you can increase 
student interest—save yourself hours of 
classroom time—and virtually eliminate 
night work. Choose from any of the 
splendid new titles in the new Ditto 
Workbook Catalog. Send for your FREE 
Sample Copy with Lessons. Each page 
produces 200 Liquid or 100 Gelatin 
copies. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
IMMEDIATELY. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT, OFF, 


2202 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Ditto workbooks 
. help get them out! 


Ditto lesson sheets and abundant, low cost lesson 
materials help you coordinate your teaching activities— 
énable you to devote more time to the laggards, pro- 
vide a constant challenge to the precocious, stimulate 
and maintain the interest of all. Smooth, equalized 
progress does much to keep pupils “out of your hair” — 
means greater happiness and benefit all around! 


49 New Workbooks Available! 
NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness— Learning 
Forms, Books I-II (Kindergarten); Learning Words, 
Book I (Primer level), Book II (First Reader level); 
Birds (Grades 2-4 level); completely new and modern 
Arithmetic Books, 3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; 
Simp Science Experiments, Books 1-11 (middle grades) 
and dozens of other titles by well known educators, 
embodying teacher-approved procedures, Most prices: 
$2.00 for Gelatin; $3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE 
catalog NOW. 


DITTO D-10 


DIRECT (LIQUID) PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


120 bright copies a minute—1 to 4 brilliant colors at once—direct trom any- 
thing you type, write or draw—vup to 300 clear-cut copies per master— 
finger-flip “Magic” Copy Control to assure all-over intensity of every copy 
throughout every run—on any weight paper or card—any size from 3” x 5” 
to 9” x 14". No stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready! $175 plus tox. 
See Ditto in action! Ask for free demonstration! 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES... MAIL THIS 





peeseses Sseaeeeee 


DITTO, Inc., 2202 W. Herrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen; Without obligation, please send: 

( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type Schooi Duplicator 

( ) Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid 
( ) or Gelatin ( ) Duplication. (Specify which ty pe machine you use). 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. ' 





Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“Do you plan to become engaged 
during February? You will be much 
too busy for the remainder of the term 
to take care of the many details for 
your forthcoming wedding. Write us 
for samples and prices of engraved 
wedding invitations, announcements, 
cards, furnished free, all work done in 
our factory here.”——-A romantic touch 
for February if we ever saw one. 


v 


“Carefully brushing the teeth twice 
a day in plain, tepid water is the best 
method of protecting them.” 


v 


Signs of our times fifty years ago— 
“The House has passed a bill to assist 
military instruction in public schools. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
War to detail commissioned retired 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
as military instructors in the public 
schools of cities that will put military 
instruction in their curriculum.” 


v 


“Play periods at stated times be- 
tween recesses for children in the low- 
er grades will eliminate signs of rest- 
lessness. Some educators think the 
seven-hour school day is too long for 
first grade, and we agree.” 


v 


“Teachers, have courage! Scrap your 
old method of reciting worn-out pieces 
on Friday afternoon.” The article con- 
tinues with a column of excellent sug- 
gestions to avoid this monotony. 


Y 
“The perfect gift for one’s intended 


—a watch at a wholesale cash price, a 
dollar down and payments weekly.” 
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Tolerance Won't Do! 


In a suburban elementary school with only 
two Jewish children, sixth-grade Sam is very 
popular—always in demand when teams are 
chosen, editor of the school paper, and a 
member of the student council. 

Fifth-grade Felix is equally bright but is 
pesty, unsociable, and disliked by his class- 
mates. Once when he had done something 
particularly despicable, some name calling 
resulted—“dirty Jew,” and the like. Sam 
was disturbed by the affair. 

A week or so later Felix was in trouble 
again on the playground, and more name 
calling took place. Sam turned to one of his 
friends and said good-naturedly, “Why call 
him a dirty Jew?” 

“Because that’s what he is,” he replied. 

“I'm Jewish, too,” Sam reminded him. 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “but we like you 
in spite of it, not because of it.” 

A disillusioned Sam had his answer—his 
friend had unknowingly cut deep. And why? 
He had been taught tolerance—but tolerance 
must be replaced by appreciation and real 
understanding if we are going to achieve 
true brotherhood. 


? 


a 
A Valentine Puppy 


Last year a teacher wrote me about a little 
girl in her room who had lost her mother 
early in February. When the child awoke on 
Valentine Day her daddy had a gift for her 
—a puppy with a big red bow and a red 
heart on his collar. She named him Val, and 
soon the two became inseparable friends. 
Val was her responsibility but also her pro- 
tector and companion. A little pet will do 
much to heal sorrow by giving its owner a 
devotion equaled only by the love and af- 
fection of the child. 


fh. ai 


Scouting Trains Boys to Live 


Boy Scout Week provides me with an op- 
portunity to comment on something which 
I've thought about ever since I visited the 
Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge last 
July. As I drove through the park the day 
after it was over, many boys were cleaning 
up, with easy good humor. The control over 
these boys was so excellent that no outward 
display of discipline was visible. 

I know a school janitor who says he can 
tell what kind of teacher presides over a 
room by its condition when he goes in to 
clean. He always feels sorry for the chil- 
dren when a room is so neat that it doesn’t 
look lived in at all. He's equally regretful 


, eZ 
WY 


about the sloppy room that is so disorderly 
that the children must be weary and worn 
at the end of the day. But the rooms that 
breathe orderly activity and high interest- 
they are his delight. 

There is a lesson for all of us in the pro- 
gram of the scouts that is so popular with 
boys. If schools are properly conducted, 
children will look upon them with equal 


enthusiasm. 
wie 


George Washington Robbins 


I wish Paul Robeson could have been with 
me recently when I visited a colored school. 
In the health room was a group of the pupils’ 
height and weight charts. As I glanced over 
them I couldn't help but notice how many 
of the children’s names began with George 
Washington. When I mentioned it, my guide 
proudly announced that his own name was 
George Washington Robbins. A member of 
our party who was from a foreign country 
asked the small fellow why the neme was 
used so much. He rolled his eyes and thought 
for a moment, Then he came up with this 
answer, “Ah reckons it’s becus George 
Washington was a wunderful American and 
us colored people are jus about the Ameri- 
canist Americans in the country.” 

There was a child who deserved his name. 
As your children study the lives of famous 
Negroes during Negro History Week, I hope 
that they, like George Washington Robbins, 
will be proud of the Negroes and the con- 
tribution they have made to our country. 


Ste 
+ 
February 6, Dental Health Day 


I recently heard a school dental hygienist 
request funds from a civic organization to 
buy artificial dentures for some high-school 
children. Someone must have failed those 
youngsters along the way. 

Today many experiments are being tried 
to eliminate dental cavities. The most con- 
clusive evidence points to good oral hygiene 
and regular trips to the dentist as the best 
methods of producing sound teeth. 

The elementary teacher can do much to es- 
tablish these two habits. Encourage your 
children to clean their teeth regularly and 
rinse their mouths after eating. Help them 
take a positive attitude toward visits to the 
dentist. Sound teeth make for a sound body 
—one of the prime requisites for a good 
learning situation. 


Whansy 2. Duran 
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Primary Teachers! 
Deo you wani a fresh 


fo a unit on the post office? 


Read 


how Inene Klatihy carried on such 


a tludy with second- 


a a 


school al Red Bank, New Jersey. 











We Wondered about the Post Office 


natural interest which 
young children feel in every- 
thing around them makes it an 
easy matter to launch them on 
the type of unit described here. 


FTER ir community com- 
A pleted a celebration in hon- 
or of the local fire department, 
the 


The 


which inspired children to 


arry on a unit about the firemen, 


they were eager to learn about 


iunother community 


helper. A 
lively discussion about the post- 
man and the post office made the 
children aware of the number of 


things they would need to know 


about if we were to have a unit 
on the post office 


Among 


which the 


sources from 


possible 
information could be 
suggested 
the 
teacher, books, and the postman. 


obtained the children 


their mothers and fathers, 
The teacher volunteered to call 
of the k 
uld have tyme to come and 
visit the When the chil- 
heard that Mr. Van Sauter 


yme to our room they de- 


one cal postmen to see if 

ne Ww 

class 

dren 

ould ce 

cided to make a list of questions 
isk him 


Here is a fine example of the 
critical thinking in which chil- 
dren must engage when stating 
a problem which they desire to 
solve. 


listed their 
blackboard in 


The 


tions on the 


teacher ques 
this 
order 
1. Who pays the postman? 


2. Does he go home for lunch 
3. Does a postman have a sum- 
mer uniform and a winter one? 

+. What does the 


i : ) 
postman 8 sieeve mean 


star on the 


5. How does he the letters 
out of the 


6. How does the postman sort 


get 
mailbox? 


mail so it is easy to deliver? 
7. How 
he deliver the 
8. How do 


wavy lines on stamps? 


many times a day does 


mail? 


they put the black 
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%. What's the name of the post- 
man who comes on my street? 
10. Where do keep 


stamps and money overnight? 


they the 


11. Where are the stamps made? 
12. Who makes them? 

13. Who is the boss in the post 
office? 

14. Does every post office have a 


flag? 


Inviting local people into the 
classroom will bring school and 
community closer together. 


Even though the weather was 
warm on the appointed day of 
the postman’s visit, he wore his 
the children 
After a lively discus- 


winter uniform so 
could see it. 
sion about the postman and the 
the children asked 
their questions. Mr. Van Sauter 
let each child his 
bag, and see the buttons on his 


post office, 


“wear” mail- 


uniform. 
Before he left, he 


to be sure to see if we went on an 


told us what 


excursion to the post office. 

Io remember what we would 
like to look for we listed our de- 
sires on a large piece of paper. 
After referring to this chart many 
times, an alert youngster said, 
“Mavbe 


some of the things that Mr. Van 


we'd better write down 


Sauter told us so when we play 
post office we ‘ll do things right.” 


A fine opportunity for ineci- 
dental reading was made use of 
by this teacher. 


Soon our room became en- 


with many charts about 


Children put gaily 


riched 
our findings. 
colored frames around each chart 
and our janitor hung them up in 
the room for us. Our favorite 
‘postman” song was copied on a 
large piece of paper, illustrated, 
and given a place of honor on 


the back wall. 


An excursion such as this re- 
quires detailed preparations in 
advance. 
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The appointed day finally ar- 
rived when we went to visit the 
We 


postal clerk who conducted us 


post office. were met by a 
through the various departments. 
Before leaving each one, he gave 
the children an opportunity to ask 
about the things they had seen. 
The canceling machine received 
the greatest attention, and many 
letters were put through it so that 
the look at the 
machine in action. 

We the 
postmaster just before leaving the 


hildren could 


were introduced to 


post office The large safe in his 
office aroused much interest. 
The postal clerk at the parcel- 
post window gave each child a 
stamp from the 
just like the ones he put on pack- 
We watched while he put 
They 


postage meter, 
ages. 
them through his machine. 
all said $.00. 

Upon our return to school one 
child said, “Let's hurry up and 
write down some of the things we 
saw, so we won't forget them. We 
can make our post office look just 
like the real one downtown.” 

When we began planning the 
post office our first problem was 


to find the best place in the room 
in which to build it. After some 


good thinking, we decided to 
move the reading circle from the 


back of the 
build it there. 


room so we could 


Providing an opporiunity for 
children to learn to work to- 
gether co-operatively in small 
groups is one of the most valu- 
able functions of a unit type of 
learning such as this. 


The following committees were 
appointed for construction work. 
1. Building committee for side 
walls. 

2. Building committee for front 
walls and window. 

3. The committee in charge of 
building windows 

4. Lettering committee 

5. The 
ing mail.” 
6. The 


ing mail. 


committee for “outgo- 


committee for “incom- 


7. The committee for the can- 
celing machine 
8. Furniture committee. 


9. Mail-bag 


10. The committee to make slot 


committee. 


for mailing. 


Every day we took turns in our post office, sorting mail, weighing pack- 
ages, canceling stamps, just @s postal clerks do in a real post office. 





DENTAL HEALTH DAY 
FEBRUARY 6 


ONE day Tom got a card in the mail tell- 
ing him that it was time to make his regu- 
lar visit to his dentist. Tom liked to go 
to see Dr. Price. They always swapped 
stories about basketball. Dr. Price also 
told Tom many facts about his teeth. He 
explained how he X-rayed the teeth to 
make sure that they were all healthy, and 
he showed Tom how to massage his gums 
each time he cleaned his teeth. He ad- 
vised him to brush his teeth after each 


Dr. Price showed Tom a set of teeth. He explained that the gums 
should be- massaged if the roots of the teeth are to stay healthy. 


meal if possible or at least to rinse his 
mouth. 

Tom asked the dentist about the 
new fluoride treatment. Dr. Price told 
Tom that coating the teeth with the pro- 
tective chemical benefited many people. 
He explained that eating proper foods 
helped too, but he said that the most im- 
portant things for Tom to do were to keep 
his mouth clean and make regular trips 
to the dentist. 


Benga >, 
A> ge 


THE FRIENDLY DENTIST 


Q 


These pictures are from the film “Save Those Teeth,” produced 


by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


Wilmette, Illinois, 
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Tom's mother stopped to walk home with him. Dr. Price gave Tom 
a new toothbrush and told him he would see him again in six months. 
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FILMS IN THE PRIMARY 
CLASSROOM 


Elizabeth Gunn 


Supervisor for Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2, 
West Elementary District, Los Angeles, California 


He film is indeed a welcome addition to 
= the primary classroom. Because primary 
children are just beginning to acquire reading 
skills they are especially dependent on audio- 
visual aids 

Teachers have always been aware of this 
need, and have made use of pictures to enrich 
the school environment. The “audio” part of 
an audio-visual program in the past was usu- 
teacher's Unfortunately the 


ally the voice 


children sooner or later developed “teacher 
defend against the 
monotony of the “I like my teach- 


little “but talks too 


deafness” to themselves 
program. 
er,” said on girl, she 
much. 

rhe teachers, too, were weary of their part 
in the audio-visual program. Hours of re- 
search were required to find the information 
Then 


there was the task of rewording the informa- 


and material needed by the children. 
tion in language which would be interesting 
to, and understood by, the primary child. Is 
it surprising that the teacher often became dis- 
couraged by this problem and accepted text- 
books and the four walls of the classroom as 
the extent of the environment she could pro- 
vide for the children? 

Educational films are one of the answers to 
this problem of enriching the activities of pri- 
mary children. The teacher no longer needs 
to spend hours in tedious research and re- 
wording. Best of all, she no longer needs to 
feel guilty because she cannot find the time 
nor the material needed to provide desirable 
vicarious experiences for the children. 


The for 


used in the primary classroom are not at all 


purposes, then, which films are 


new purposes And as teaching technique is 
determined largely by purpose, a good film 
lesson follows very much the same pattern as 
other a similar 


any iesson designed to meet 


need. At first the film and the projector may 
different from 
But it is the 


mechanics of using it that are new to the class- 


instructional 
the 


seem very other 


aids. only machine and 


room. After the first attempts, in which the 
mechanics actually do outweigh the teaching, 
the primary teacher who perseveres soon finds 
that films contribute to the children’s experi- 
ences in a measure that richly repays the time 
and effort expended 

Many of the films available at our Audio- 
Visual Aids Section are suitable for use in any 
of the primary grades. Such a film is Our 
Foster Mother, the Cow (Ideal Pictures Corp., 
65 East South Water St., Chicago | 
lightful picture which combines authentic in- 


, a de- 


formation with beautiful photography. 
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The extent of preparation which a class 
would need for this film depends on the pur- 
pose for which it is used. Very little develop- 
mental work might be necessary if the purpose 
in using the film is to stimulate interest and 
arouse discussion as the children are launch- 
ing into a relatively new area of experience. 
On the other hand, if the film is to serve as an 
opportunity to solve problems and clarify 
percepts, the children will need discussions 
through which the problems they are hoping 
to solve are clearly stated. The use of slides 
and study prints will aid in building a back- 
ground and in stimulating discussion. 

The children enter into the presentation of 
this film so enthusiastically that their atten- 
tion may be diverted from their original pur- 


pose in seeing it. A second and even a third 


Your Visual Aids Workshop 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


showing may be necessary. Discussion, dram- 
atization, or dramatic play will help the teach- 
er to locate confused concepts. Projecting the 
film on silent speed with different child com- 
mentators is another determining 
where additional clarification of materials is 


way of 


needed. 

If a film lesson 1s to repay the time and 
effort expended by the teacher, it must con- 
tribute to the basic skills and areas of expe- 
rience. Seeing a primary film is always an 
enjoyable experience for the children. Un- 
doubtedly there are films in which “beauty 
own excuse for Some 
quences in Our Foster Mother, the Cow have 
Films 


is its being.” se- 
all the qualities of a pastoral poem. 
such as this can enrich the classroom expe- 


riences in many ways Continued on page 68 





Do you recognize in this modern pic- 
ture the famous man who was born on 


February 22? 


Where have you seen oth- 
Are 
that there is a picture of him on a one- 
dollar bill? 
stamped with his likeness? 

The artist has pictured Washington at 
the time when he had just been elected 
He 
seems to be thinking of the words he 
pe T- 


er likenesses of him? you aware 


How many of our coins are 


first president of the United States. 


means to write with his quill pen 
haps his inaugural address. 

We know he was a man who could al- 
ways decide what to do. The firm line 
of his jaw suggests that determination 
His large straight nose and strong chin 
also express that quality. 

Does Washington appear to be young 
middle-aged and thought- 
His powerful 


and active, 
ful, or old and feeble? 
body and his long arms and legs give 
Only the 
indicate that the 


However, white 


him a vigorous appearan e. 


white hair might 
man is growing older. 
wigs were still common, so perhaps 
Washington is wearing one. 

Notice how the 
white ruffles at his throat show off his 
ruddy complexion. A letter written in 


1760 describing Washington's appear- 


Describe his clothes. 


ance says, “He has a clear, though rath- 
er colorless, pale skin,’ but he is always 
portrayed with a good deal of color in 
face. Gilbert 
Stuart, who painted three portraits of 


his This is because 





LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“George Washington” by Harold Von Schmidt 


Harriet Garrels 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Washington from life, had a weakness 
for red and made everyone he painted 
look florid. 

Where can you see more red in the 
What is the 
red of the furniture 
Washington's 
Name all the different colors the artist 


used. 


composition ? difference 


the 


color in 


between and 


the waistcoat? 


How would you describe the position 
the 
first president? 
dignified, stiff, 
or lifelike? 


painters made Washington seem a very 


in which artist has 
Does the man appear 
formal, 


portrait 


posed our 


natural, jolly, 
Early American 
distant creature, as they always _por- 
trayed him looking straight ahead with 
every feature under perfect control. 


THE ARTIST 


Harold Von Schmidt, who painted 
this picture, is a contemporary artist. 
He painted the murals in the Bohemian 
Club in San Francisco and was one of 
those in charge of the art rehabilitation 
course for veterans of World War I. 

During World War II, he was an 
artist correspondent for the Army Air 
Corps in Europe. Later he 
credited to General MacArthur's Head- 
quarters. 


was ac- 


A former instructor in California 
and New York, Mr. Von Schmidt is now 
on the faculty of Commercial Art Insti- 
tute in Westport, Connecticut. 
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A Valentine 
for Jill 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


ENNY had just finished mak- 
K ing his valentines. As he 
printed the name on one of them 
he sang happily Vhis with a frill 
is for Jill 

He laughed at his rhyme. Jill 
was his very best friend, and he 
wanted her valentine to be just a 


little prettier than any of the oth- 


ers. He had taken particular care 


in making it 
He had cut 
gold paper and a smaller one from 
He had pasted the 
small heart on the big one. Then 
very carefully he had cut the 


a big heart from 


red paper 
very 
edge from a lace-paper doily and 
pasted it around the edge of the 
A flower sticker in the 


the 


big heart. 


middle, and valentine was 
done. 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it, Spot 
Kenny, as he held the 
up for his dog to see. 
sniffed at the 
with interest. ‘Then he 


his right 


*” said 
valentine 
Spot valentine 
sat down 

That 
Please, 
~ 


raised 
his 
may I have the valentine 
“No. Spot, you cant have the 
for Jill, and it’s 
going to be a surprise for her.” 
Kenny ran to the kitchen and 
got a big paper bag. He put the 
valentines he had made into the 


ind paw. 


was way of saying, 


valentine It i 


bag. ‘Then he put on his coat, 
cap, and mittens, and started for 
school with Spot. 

But there little tear in 
the bottom of Kenny's paper bag, 
and as he ran to school, the many 
valentines in the bag pushed and 
pushed at the hole until it grew 
Then first one 


was a 


larger and larger. 
valentine, and then another and 
another, fluttered to the ground. 

When he was nearly to the cor- 
ner, Kenny saw Jill running. 

“Oh. Kenny.” she called when 
she was near enough for him to 
hear her, “you're losing all of your 
valentines.” 

Kenny looked into the bag, but 
all he found in it was a big hole. 
Then he looked back down the 
street. There were white enve- 
lopes everywhere. 
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“Oh, Jill he began. 

“Come on,” said Jill. “T'll help 
you pick them up.” 

But Kenny did not want Jill to 
help him. Suppose Jill found her 
own valentine! How awful that 
would be! She wouldn't be a bit 
surprised when she got it in the 
valentine box at school. 

“No, Jill,” Kenny said. “I'll 
You'll be late for 
There’s 


hunt for them. 
school if you help me. 
no use in both of us being late.” 
“Don't be silly, Kenny.” Jill 
“Two of us can pick them 
Then neither 


said. 
up twice as fast. 
of us will be late.” 

Jill started to pick up the val- 
Up 


went, 


entines and so did Kenny. 
and the they 
looking in the gutter and in the 
bushes that edged the sidewalk. 


down street 


First one would pounce on an en- 
velope and then the other. Spot 
thought they were playing a game, 
and he ran from Kenny to Jill, 
barking and whining excitedly. 
All Kenny could do was hope and 
hope that Jill would not find her 
own valentine. 

At last they had found all but 
one valentine. Kenny’s heartsank. 
It was the most important one of 
all. It was the special one he had 
made for Jill. 

“What if neither of us findsit?” 
he thought. (Continued on page 69) 


New Pants for 
Petronilloe 
LELA WALTRIP 


H1s was Petronillo Franco's 
7 very first year in school and 
he liked it very He had 
not missed a day since school be- 
gan in the fall—that is, until three 
weeks ago. Neither had he been 
tardy, for Petronillo liked to go to 
He found that there 
were not so many boys and girls 


much. 


schoc | early. 


at school early in the morning and 
when they took turns at the slides 
and the swings, his turn came 
more often. 

Petronillo enjoyed the pretty 
books that the children read at 
He liked the stories that 
were told, and most of all he liked 
to make pictures of his own with 


school. 


the colored « rayons, 
But this morning Petronillo’s 
scat was empty, and it had been 
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empty two days each week for the 
last three weeks. These two days 
were always Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. Today was Tuesday. 
“Rudolfo Garcia, Jose Chaves, 
Marie Juarez, Petronillo Franco,” 
said Miss Munsey, as she called 
the roll this morning. But she 
stopped after Petronillo’s name. 
All the girls and bovs looked at 
Petronillo’s empty Then 
Miss Munsey looked at it too. 
The little desk seemed to be very 


seat. 


lonely. 

“Petronillo is not here,” said 
Jose, who sat in the seat next to 
Petronillo’s. 

Miss Munsey inquired, “Does 
anyone know why Petronillo does 
not come to school regularly any 
more?” 

All the children looked toward 
Maria, for Maria lived next door 
to Petronillo. Maria rolled her 
big brown eyes and said, “It is 
the day to wash the clothes.” 

“But Petronillo is too little to 
wash the clothes,” Miss Munsey 
objected. “And there are no small 
brothers or sisters to care for while 
his mother washes.” 

“Petronillo’s house burned,” 
said Juanita. 

“But that was three weeks ago,” 
Miss Munsey said. “He should 
be coming to school every day by 
now.” 

The children looked at one an- 
other thoughtfully. They were 
very because Petronillo’s 
home had caught fire and burned. 

“I shall write a note to his 
mother,” Miss Munsey said. 

The children sat very still, for 
when the teacher sent a note to 
the mother then it must be very 
important. 

At noon, Maria took the note 
to Sefiora Franco and after lunch 


sad 


she brought back a note to the 
teacher. 
note to the children. It said: 


Miss Munsey read the 


Dear Teacher, 

Petronillo has only one pants. He 
cannot go to 
and Thursday because that is the 
day to wash the pants. I am sorry 
he is such a dirty boy to have to 
wash the pants on Tuesday and 
Thursday. Maria Franco 


school on ‘Tuesday 


Miss Munsey looked at the chil- 
dren. “This is a very sad thing,” 
she said. “What can we do for 
Petronillo?” 


“A party!” 


cried Antonio. 


“Tt is not good to have a par- 
ty,” Rudolfo said quickly. “It is 
a sad day.” 

“A picnic?” asked Jose. 

“A bridal shower,” suggested 
Elisa, whose sister had just been 
married. 

The children laughed at this 
and Elisa, who had been eager to 
help, put her head in her hands 
and cried. 

“—_ would be very 
nice,” comforted Miss Munsey, 
as she patted Elisa’s shoulder. 
“We clothes for 
Petronillo and he could come to 


shower 


could _ bring 


school again.” 
The children liked the idea 
very much, and Elisa did not cry 


any more. (Continued on page 77) 


The Mouse That 
Turned Blue 


DOROTHY MANSUR 


rINY white named 


A T ip lived with his family in 
an old dollhouse that stood in a 
farmhouse attic. 

Once the white-mouse family 
had lived in a cage, downstairs in 


mouse 


the farmhouse, for they had been 
pets. But one day the little boy 
and girl who owned them forgot 
Tip and 
his father and mother and broth- 
They hid 
behind furniture and later made 
There, 
they found 
So they moved in 
and set up housekeeping. 


to close the cage door. 
ers and sisters got out. 


their way up to the attic. 
behind an old trunk 
the dollhouse. 


The little boy and girl never 
found them, although sometimes 
they came to the attic to play with 
the toys and games there. 

The white mice were happy in 
their new home, with the whole 
attic for a playground. Tip was 
the happiest mouse of them all, 
except for one thing. He was tired 
of being just a white mouse. He 
wanted to be a blue mouse, 

When he told his mother that 
he wanted to be a blue mouse, 
she said, “Nonsense, Tip! There’s 
no such thing as a blue mouse. 
You must be happy as you are.” 

But Tip still wanted to be blue. 

One day Mother White Mouse 
went to the red barn down near 
the orchard, to visit a cousin. Her 
friend, Mrs. Field Mouse, came 
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to take care of the white-mice 
children while their mother was 
away. 

At one end of the attic, Tip’s 
brothers and sisters played hide- 
and-seek, but Tip wouldn’t play. 
He just stood around and wished 
he were blue. After a while he 
heard the little boy and girl com- 
ing up the stairs, so he hid behind 
the leg of a big table. 

He heard the little girl say, 
“Let's build a great big house 
with blocks.” 

Then the little boy said, “No, 
let’s paint in our paint books.” 

“Oh, that would be fun,” the 
little girl “Let’s paint 
green trees and pink flowers and 


agreed, 


yellow houses.” 

But the little “It 
would be more fun to put all our 
blue paint in a dish, and make 
everything in books 
bluer than blue.” 

“Yes!” the 
“Let’s do that!” 

Tip could hear them laughing 
and talking while they mixed and 
stirred the blue paint. But before 
they could start to paint, their 
mother called them to dinner, 
and the little boy and girl left 
their paints and paint books and 
went downstairs. 

Tip scurried up the leg of the 
table to peek into the dish of blue 
paint. “Oh,” he said to himself, 
“that’s just the color I want to 
be.” So Tip jumped into the dish 
filled with blue paint. Over and 
over he rolled, splashing blue wa- 
ter all over himself from his ears 
to his tail. 

When he scrambled out, Tip 
was a beautiful blue. How happy 
Now he was ready to 
He scurried 


boy said, 


our color 


little girl said. 


he was! 
play hide-and-seek. 
down the table leg and ran to the 
end of the attic where his broth- 
ers and sisters were playing. They 
stopped their game and crowded 
around him in curiosity. 

“A blue mouse!” one exclaimed. 

“He must be a fairy mouse,” 
another decided. 

Then they all sang, “A fairy 
mouse! A fairy mouse!” while 
dancing in a circle around Tip. 

“I’m not a fairy mouse,” Tip 
tried to tell them. “I’m Tip.” 

But they kept on singing and 
dancing around him as if they 
hadn’t heard. “A fairy mouse! 
4 fairy mouse!” they chanted. 


' 


Then they lifted him onto a toy 
chair. “Maybe he’s king of the 
fairy mice,” one said. “Let’s put 
a crown on him.” ‘They found a 
round, silver-colored button on 
the floor, and put it on Tip’s 
head. 

Tip shook it off and jumped 
from the chair. “I’m Tip,” he 
shauted, (Continued on page 71) 


Larry and the Old 
Newspaper 


CHRISTINE FRANCIS 


VERY day when he came home 

from school, Larry Hines 
went next door tosee Mr. Kramer, 
the cabinetmaker. He liked to 
talk to him while he worked. 
Sometimes on Saturdays, Larry 
drove out into the country with 
Mr. Kramer to the farmhouses 
where he bought old pieces of 
furniture. Very often a piece was 
worn out or broken, but after 
Mr. Kramer repaired it in his 
shop, it would be beautiful and 
almost as good as new. 

Although Larry was only a 
third-grader he and Mr. Kramer 
had lots of good times together. 
Because Mr. Kramer was very 
busy, he didn’t have time to go 
downtown very much, so Larry 
kept him up to date on the news. 

One afternoon, Larry said that 
he had something very important 
to tell Mr. Kramer. “About two 
weeks ago,” he began, “the prin- 
cipal came to our room and talked 
to us about starting a school mu- 
seum. Nearly everyone had vis- 
ited a museum so we were 
excited when she told us that our 
school could have one of itsown.” 

“What a fine idea! Have you 
started it?” asked Mr. Kramer. 

“Yes,” replied Larry. “The li- 
brarian, Miss Randall, helped us 
fix up a little room right near the 
We have quite a few in- 


all 


library. 
teresting things, already—a can- 
non ball, an arrowhead, an old- 
fashioned coffee grinder, even an 
old candle mold. You ought to 
come and see the things some- 
time,” he added. 

“I'd like to,” said Mr. Kramer. 

“The only trouble is,” Larry 
said slowly, “no one in our third 
grade has anything to put in the 
museum. 


“You'll find something,” said 
Mr. Kramer. “Wait and see.” 

Just then Larry’s mother called 
him. As he started out the door, 
Mr. Kramer said, “Bring your 
dad over tonight. Id like to talk 
to him.” 

After supper, Larry and his fa- 
ther went across the yard to the 
antique shop. Mr. Kramer was 
busily working on a beautiful cab- 
inet. “I have to make repairs of 
this kind with very old wood or 
else it doesn’t look right,” said 
Mr. Kramer. “I can’t get old 
wood at the lumberyard, so I have 
to get it from another piece of old 
furniture or from an old house. 
Last week I heard about a house 
over two hundred years old that 
is being torn down to make way 
for the new highway. So I bought 
all of the wood in the house. I 
was wondering whether you and 
Larry could go over on Saturday 
and bring back some of the wood 
for me.” 

“Why, we'd be glad to,” re- 
plied Larry’s father. 

Next Saturday, bright and ear- 
ly, Larry and his dad were on 
their way to the old house. 


> 
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After looking around for a 
while, Larry’s father saw that the 
finest pieces of wood were in an 
old mantel over one of the fire- 
places. He began loosening the 
wood very carefully. As he tore 
away one section, Larry spied 
some papers that had been tucked 
behind it. 

“What’s this?” said Mr. Hines, 
as he pulled the papers out care- 
fully. “Take a look, Larry.” 

Larry spread them out. “Oh, 
it’s just an old newspaper,” he 
said. 

“Let me see it,” said Larry's 
father. “Why,” he exclaimed, 
“this is a very important news- 
paper. It tells about George 
Washington’s trip to New York to 
become our first president.” 

Larry began to be more inter- 
ested. He could read the words of 
the headline. “It says that he 
rode in a carriage and stopped in 
Philadelphia on the way. Why 
would he ride in a carriage?” 

His father smiled. “That was 
a long time ago. There were 
no cars and trains when George 
Washington was president,” 
he said. (Continued on page 69) 
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Washington's Scout 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


RANING forward in the saddle, Jim Watson 
“We've made 
He spoke to the horse as 
though it were a person. 

The horse seemed to understand the boy’s 
Without urging from his rider, Nig 


patted his horse's neck. 
good time, Nig 


praise. 
turned off the road onto a path leading 
through a thick grove‘of trees. In a few min- 
utes they came in sight of a small log cabin. 
A man dressed in the leather jacket and 
Washington's 


Jim 


fringed leggings of General 
Scouts stepped out from behind a tree. 
rode straight to him. 

“Here's the package the ferryman gave 
me,” he said, holding out a bundle of clothes. 

The Scout quickly unwrapped the bundle 
and removed a sheet of paper that had been 
concealed in it. Jim had already dismounted 
and started for the barn to care for his horse. 

“This will probably be the last of these,” 
the Scout called after him. “Howe’s army is 
too close to the ferry for us to get any more 
In a few days 
we'll send someone for your horse. You won't 
be able to use him, and Washington's army 
needs all the horses it can get.” 

Jim stopped. He put a hand on Nig’s neck. 

If he were old enough to 
ride Nig with the 
Give him up! But with a little catch in his 
throat Jim knew that he would give Nig up 
if Washington needed him. 

Jim fed Nig and carefully rubbed him 
down before going to the house for his own 
His mother and the Scout were talking 


messages through that way. 


Give up his Nig! 


fight, he would Scouts. 


meal. 
when Jim stepped into the cabin. 

“The situation is desperate,” the Scout was 
saying. “The information 
General Washington gets is from the messages 
this lad has been carrying. Now he won't 
have those.” 

“If there were some way to delay General 
Howe's army,” Mrs. Watson said, “General 
Washington might be able to escape with his 


only accurate 


troops.” 

“That's right,” the Scout agreed, and then 
he began to talk about people in the neigh- 
borhood. Jim was surprised to see how much 
the Scout knew about them. He knew the 
Smiths, the Van Dorns, the Waldens, and that 
two of the Waldens were with Washington’s 
army. Seemingly he knew everyone in the 
neighborhood. “The Deerings live down by 
‘Turkey Creek, don’t they?” he asked. 


Mrs. Watson nodded. 
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“They’re Tories,” Jim said scornfully. 

“I know it,” the Scout agreed soberly. 
“That’s a job for you, Jim. Their place 
should be watched the next few nights and 
we can't spare a Scout.” 

“It’s a long way to the Deering place,” Jim 
reminded him. “I should ride.” 

“Don't worry,” the Scout laughed. “As 
long as you need him, you can keep your 
horse.” 

Jim waited until the sun had set and it was 
getting dark before he saddled Nig and started 
for the Deering place. He rode slowly 
carefully. Once Nig lifted his head and point- 
ed his ears forward in warning. Jim pulled 
him aside into some deep underbrush and 
waited. A rider cantered by. Jim was sure 
that it was Mr. Walden, but he remained hid- 
den, until horse and rider were out of sight. 


and 


Jim had ridden over the countryside many 
times so he was familiar with the land sur- 


rounding the Deering place. There was a 
low, tree-covered hill on the west side of the 
farmyard. It gave him a good place to con- 
ceal Nig and from there he could watch all 
approaches to the cabin. 

Light was streaming from the few windows 
of the Deering home. The south yard was 
well-lit by the fire on the hearth shining 
through the open door. Jim plainly saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Deering going about the usual 
activities of people around a farm. Time 
dragged slowly past. Jim noticed that they 
didn’t let the fire die down, so they must be 
expecting company. Of course, that was why 
the Scout wanted him to watch. 

Jim waited as patiently as he could. After 
a while, he heard the sound of horses ap- 
Soon two riders 
cantered into the Deering yard. Both were 
dressed in the red uniform of Howe’s Dra- 
goons. Jim recognized one of them as Matt 
Deering. He hesitated, and then he carefully 
worked his way down the hill and toward the 
Deering cabin, until he was against the wall. 
He put his ear to a crack. 

Matt Deering was speaking. “We'll be 
back tomorrow night with a group of dra- 
goons. General Howe wants me to show them 
the route through the valley. It will be his 
chance to cut Washington's army in two.” 

“I'll fix supper for the soldiers,” promised 
Mrs. Deering. (Continued on page 75) 


proaching from the south. 


The Twins’ Valentine Secret 


PEARL ROAM 


vESss what, Merry!” exclaimed Mickey, 

breathlessly, as he caught up to his twin 

on the way home from school. “Ellen Black 

isn’t going to make a valentine for the contest 
next week.” 

“She isn’t? But she’s the best artist in the 
class. She would be sure to win the first 
prize,” said a very surprised Merry. 

“That's just what I told her, but she said it 
was too much work,” Mickey answered. 

Merry twisted a curl around her finger. 
“She has never complained about work be- 
fore,” she said, thoughtfully. She was re- 
membering some things about Ellen Black. 

Ellen was one of the group who went down 
to the cafeteria every morning for free milk. 
That meant her parents couldn’t afford to 
buy it for her. 

There was the time the class had collected 
money to buy Miss Christmas 
present. Ellen had waited until the last min- 
ute to hand in her money; then, she was ab- 


Davidson a 


sent on the last day. 

Merry was remembering other things too. 
Ellen apparently had only two dresses. They 
were always clean and stiffly starched, but 
quite faded from frequent washings. 
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“Tll bet I know. I don’t think Ellen can 
afford to buy the material to make a valentine 
for the contest,” said the red-headed twin. 

Mickey smiled. “That gives us a better 
chance at the prize,” he said. “You're a 
pretty good artist yourself, Merry.” 

At this, his twin turned to him furiously. 
“Do you think I'd want the prize when Ellen 
didn’t even have a chance to try for it?” 
She tossed her curls angrily. 

Mickey shrugged. “There isn’t anything 
we can do about it. We don’t even know her 
very well. She always keeps to herself.” 

“Maybe she wouldn't if someone were nice 
to her. Why, she probably won't even come 
to the party, because she won't have any val- 
entines to put in the valentine box.” 

Mickey was thoughtful. “It’s going to be 
an extra special party, too. I wouldn’t want 
to miss it.” 





ipdle Ano Upper rades 


Then Merry’s blue eyes began to sparkle 
with excitement. “I have an idea how we 
can help her,” she said. “Hurry, Mickey, 
I'll tell you all about it when we get home.” 

The twins joined hands and ran the rest 
of the way to the neat white house where 
they lived. Once inside, Merry hurried to 
her room and opened the drawer of her desk. 

“We'll fill a valentine box with materi- 
als that Ellen can use Continued on page 80) 


Wouldn't You 
Like to Know? 
PART Il 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


Last Christmas Dr. Wooster, the director of a lab- 
oratory experimenting with black-light photography 
at the Widmer estate on the edge of town, gave a di 
amond to Miss Shermer. Miss Shermer’s sixth grade 
felt that they had had something to do with it, for 
Miss Shermer had met Dr. Wooster in their room 
when he came to speak to their photography club. 
Therefore they were ail quite disturbed to discover 
one morning that Miss Shermer wasn't wearing her 
diamond. 

At the next meeting of the Wouldn’t You Like to 
Know Club, made up of six girls from Miss Shermer’s 
sixth grade, Dotty proposed that they find out wheth- 
er Dr. Wooster still cared for Miss Shermer 

Se the next afternoon the six girls went to the 
Widmer estate to see Dr. Wooster. Before they hada 
chance to explain what they wanted, a severe-looking 
man took them to a room without any windows, and 
locked the door. Then the lights were turned out 
The girls banged on the door, to no avail. They were 
prisoners in the room! 

A FTER what seemed a very long time (al- 

though really it was only about five min- 
utes), the girls heard a key turn in the lock, 
the door was thrown open, and immediately 
the lights came on in the room. The same 
man stood in the doorway, looking angrier 
than ever. “What is the matter with you 
girls?” he said. “Either you didn’t do any of 
the things that you were supposed to do, or 
else my experiment is a failure.” 

Everyone was too frightened to speak, but 
suddenly Dotty found her voice. “We weren’t 
supposed to do anything,” she said. “We 
didn’t come here to see you.” 

“What do you mean?” shouted the enraged 
man. “I call up the laboratory in town and 
ask them to send out six girls trained for my 
experiments. You come here and what do 
you do? Nothing!” 

Just at that moment, the guard appeared. 
“IT don’t know who these girls are, Dr. Mark,” 
he said, “but the six girls who are supposed to 
help with the experiment have just arrived. 
They would have been here before this, but 
their car broke down on the way and they had 
to hire a taxi.” 

The girls couldn’t tell whether Dr. Mark 
was more angry or more excited. “Then what 
are you doing here?” he shouted at them, and 
before they could answer, he ordered, “Get 
out of here immediately.” 

Frightened, the six girls followed the guard 


down the hall. As they were leaving, they 


saw six young women go into the room they 
had just left. 

“Who is that horrible man?” Dotty asked 
the guard when they were outside once more. 

The guard grinned. “He isn’t horrible— 
not when you get to know him. You see,” he 
explained, “he is a specialist who came here 
from Rouen, France, to work with Doc 
Wooster. He is perfecting a new camera that 
will take pictures in pitch-darkness and he 
wanted to make tests today. That’s why he 
had the six girls sent out. They are acrobatic 
dancers and were to perform in the dark while 
he photographed them.” 

Then the guard eyed the girls suspiciously. 
“What was the big idea of telling me you had 
official business?”’ he demanded sternly. 

“We do have official business,” said Dotty 
in a small “We came here to see 
Dr. Wooster on a very important matter.” 

“What kind of matter?” asked the guard. 
Dotty replied. 


voice. 


“Tt’s a personal matter,” 
“We can’t tell you what it is.” 

“I couldn't call Dr. Wooster away from 
his work for a personal matter,” the guard 
said with a grin. “But I'll tell you what to 
do; if you go around to the back of the 
building, you'll see where his car is parked. 
At five o’clock he always (Continued on page 65) 


The Speech That 
Wasn't Lest 


KATHLEEN JEFFERS DONELSON 


ATTHEW ROLLINS handed the reins to 
his father and jumped into the buggy 
beside him. 

Mr. Rollins said, “Giddup, Nellie, Jake,” 
and the horses broke into a trot. Their 
dapple-gray backs glistened in the noonday 
sun. 

Mat turned to wave at the woman and girl 
standing in the doorway of their cabin farm 
home. “Bye, Ma,” he called. “Bye, Sis. Pll 
bring you both some horehound drops.” 

He turned to his father. “Women sure 
have a dull life, don’t they, Pa?” he remarked. 
“Here we are going into Bloomington to see 
some of the most important men from the 
state of Illinois and they stay home!” 

His father gave the reins a slap. “Woman’s 
place is in the home.” He sighed. “Being a 
woman might be nice. No politics, no con- 
ventions, and no forming a new party to wor- 
ry about.” 

“I know you don’t mean that, Pa.” Mat’s 
blue eyes were anxious. Never in all of his 
twelve years had he heard his father speak 
like this. “I thought after you heard those 
men speaking at Pike House, especially 
Mr. Lincoln, you made up your mind that 
there had to be a new political party.” 


“I did,” his father agreed. “But you know 
your grandfather fought under General 
Washington. The men in our family have 
always supported the Constitution. To be a 
Rollins was to be a Democrat.” 

“But that before this 
Kansas.” 

“Yes,” his father admitted, “before some 
of the leaders made the admission of slavery 
a test of party loyalty.” ' 

Mat nodded. He knew about slaves. There 
were none here in central Illinois. But once 
when he had stayed all night with a friend 
north of town, he learned of the Underground 
Railroad. The other boy had told him that 
their place was one of the stops and showed 
him a hidden room on the third floor. 

Late that night the father had called the 
boys to help him. From the back of a wagon 
hiding under old sacks they had helped a 
Mat had always 
been glad he had the chance to help her on 
her way north. 


was trouble in 


trembling Negro woman. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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.... We Studied House Plants at School 


Florence M. Rescigno 


fF WERE searching for a 
W project for our science 
something which would be 


class 


quite new and untried by my 


sixth-graders. We desired a proj 
bookish 


ne which could be develope 1 by 


the chil 


ect that was not to and 
h actual expe 


lea 


make 

There 
t was not 
I decided, 
i The 
n and ition of inter- 
ited itself 


init, 


was sore 
satusiac- 
was a def- 


pportunity for 


presel 
irose our 
1 pro} 

onal value 

the group 
init we 
luded, 


lers whether 


were ‘ ‘ con 
I asked my 1-v ic 
they would | o undertake the 
rowth and care of house plants 
is their next science 
Would each pupil like to bring in 
a plant which he would take car 
oll { the sche 
ter Discussion was held 
d, the idea 

with increasing 


Phe 


I plants as 


project 


r the rest ol semes 
ind as 
it progress¢ was re- 
enthu 
class decided t bring 
soon as possible so 


that the project uld be started 


DEVELOPMENT 


1. ¢ i iriety of plant 
The chil 


taining as wide a variety of house 


Plants bre vught 


iren planned on ob 


plants as possible 
phil 


in included sansevieria, vy, 


dendror 


gonia, century plant, geranium, 
poinsettia, and African violet 

B. Making an outline for individ- 
ual and illustrated proj- 
ects.—The children discussed what 


writien 
aspects of the work could be de- 
veloped into written reports. They 
decided that projects should in- 
clude the following 
1. Identification of the plant 
2. History of the plant 
How 
Where 
How it received its name 
Whe re found 
» Care of the plant 
C. Research activitie The chil 
permitted to go in 


it originated 


it originated 


it can be 


iren were 


groups to the school library t 
seck 
Encyclopedias and other available 


Many children 


alter 


information about plants 


books were used 
went to the library 
school to 


found in th 


public 
look for information not 
school library anc. to 
After 


the project was started, the chil- 


obtain additional material 
lren found the following sources 
to be helpful in their study 
1. All about House Plants, by 
Montague Free World's Work 
Ltd 
’ Garden Dictionary; an En 
»pedia of Practical Horti 
Garden Management and Land 
Design, edited by Norman 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Flowers 


Random 


j 
ulture 


lavlor 

) lmericar Carden 

by Gladys Pratt Fre 
House 

etter Home id Garden 

, No. 3, Nov 


ind 


Encyclopedias World Book 
Encyclopedia, Britannica Junior, 
pton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


ill of help 


and Cor 


edia wert 








it was great fun to nork 
soil and need of drainage, 


24 rH 
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at the table potting our plants, learning all about 
and then watching the plants grow from day to day. 


1951 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Street School, 


Tuckahoe, 


New York 


If you and your class would like to 
carry on an interesting science unit in 
which every child can take an active 
part, this is just the one for you, as it 
can be adapted for use in any grade. 


D. Care of plants Each child 
took care of his own plant, water- 
ing it as required, plac ing it in 


proper location according to its 
sunlight needs, feeding it plant 
food when necessary, repotting it, 
and so on 

E. Propagation._In_ the 
new plants were made from the 


Ide T 


African vioiet were split by root 


pruning it, 


spring, 


ones The sansevieria and 
livision; begonia and_philoden- 
iron cuttings were placed in wa- 
These 


new plants were potted by the 


ter and in time grew roots 
children. 
}/ Oral rehorts 


had 


concerning the plants and put it 


After the 


gathered 


chil- 
lrer information 
in attractive booklets, reports were 


given orally. Questions were asked 
by the class and answered by the 
child reporting. In this way the 


children gained a general know! 
edge of all the different plants in 
the room 

G. Exhibit of The 


cipal of our school, pleased with 


plants prin 
our project, invited the children 
to display their 
school 


placed on a shelf 


plants in the 
library The plants were 
near the win- 
Small cards identified each 


on | he bor kle ts 


ittractively displayed on the li 


low 
pre ject were 
brarv table so that other classes m 
the school could read them 

iH. Film strips.—A few film strips 
were available in our study. One 
child who was growing and study- 
ng a cactus plant was able to pre- 
sent an interesting film strip in 
olor on cacti 
1. Terrariums 


terrariums 


some interest in 


was stimulated when 
a pupil brought in a magazine ar- 
ticle containing much information 
about the plants we were growing 
and about terrariums Better 
Hlomes and Gardens, Nov. 1949 

\ diagram of a terrarium with in- 
structions for making 


The 


t was pic- 


tured. children who were 


interested drew the diagram of 


the terrarium, and wrote the in- 
structions on how to assemble it, 
in their project booklets. Later 


on, a number of children made 
terrariums 

J. Fruit and vegetable 
Many 


fruit and vegetable house plants. 


plants 
children wanted to grow 
\ pineapple top was potted by 
child to cactuslike 

Another obtained a light 
Beets 


and sweet potatoes were also used, 


one make a 
plant 


leafy plant from a carrot 


and orange and grapefruit seeds 


were sproute d 


CULMINATION 


Lhe 
trip to the Botanical Gardens in 
New York City, the chil- 


dren saw a wide of plants 


unit was culminated by a 
where 


Variety 


EVALUATION 


Children developed a keen in- 
terest in growing and caring for 
house plants. Several children, on 
their own initiative, potted plants 
in interesting receptacles; a cup 
and saucer held a sansevieria and 
ivy. With keen interest children 


How 


when, after sev- 


watched the plants grow 
elated they were 
eral weeks of care, a poorly grow- 
ing plant brought in by a pupil 
burst out with new leaves! A poin- 
settia, when brought in, consisted 
of two bare stumps, but with two 
months of attention and care, it 
sprouted several clusters of leaves. 


W he never a 


covered on 


new shoot was dis- 
a plant, there was 


much excitement in the class. 


This 


use of 


the 
books 
Problems in plant 


activity encouraged 


reference and other 
of information 
care stimulated the need for seek- 
ing information in books. 
Vocabulary 


creased by acquaintance with new 


was greatly in- 


words, such as species, propaga- 


humid, horticul- 


tion, 


ture, 6 


terrarium, 


rennial, culture, drainage. 











IT HAPPENED aa] 2m 1922, 4 commssion OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM SEVEN WESTERN STATES 


GOVERNMENT MET TO MAKE A PLAN FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 


FEBRUARY Seven SaTES To RanPY enone, 2 NTE REE FOR ALOFT 





HOOVER DAM 
COMPLETED 





CHARLES P BLK 





itn 1928, CONGRESS PASSED THE BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


ry AND THE FOLLOWING JUNE. PRESIDENT HOOVER ISSUED (Wron ITS COMPLETION (FEBRUARY 29, 1936) BOULDER DAM, WITH A HEIGHT OF 
ING CONSTRUCTION O OAM. ‘ 
THE WORK BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER 17, (930, IN THE WILDERNESS 726 FEET, BECAME THE WORLD'S HIGHEST DAM. IN 1947, IT WAS NAMED HOOVER 


SHE WORK BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1930, IN T DAM, IN HONOR OF THE PRESIDENT WHO HAD ISSUED THE PROCLAMATION FOR 
BOUNDARY. eee ITS CONSTRUCTION. 





Z " 
a 


- 
——., 
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/ ACHAS Oe ee 





THE BUILDING OF BOULDER DAM CREATED THE LARGEST MAN- 
MADE BODY OF WATER IN THE WORLD, LAKE MEAD, 1/5 MILES 
LONG AND TWO MILES WIDE. ALONG THE LAKE ARE WILD-LIFE 
PRESERVES AND RECREATIONAL AREAS. 





. Vii 


Bourver DAM WAS THE FIRST UNIT OF A GREAT DAM SYSTEM. 
PARKER DAM, SO MILES SOUTH, WAS COMPLETED LATER, Davis 
DAM, BETWEEN THE TWO, IS NEARLY FINISHED. THE 8O-MILE 
ALL-AMERICAN CANAL SUPPLIES WATER TO THE IMPERIAL 
VALLEY AND MEXICO. THE 7I-MILE SAN DIEGO AQUEDUCT 
CARRIES WATER TO SAN DIEGO AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
THE COLORADO RIVER AQUEDUCT AND COACHELLA MAIN CANAL 
ARE IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 




















Tovar THE ENTIRE PROJECT SUPPLIES HALF OF THE ELECTRIC POWER FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND MUCH OF THE POWER FOR ARIZONA AND NEVADA, 
16 MILLION CUBIC FEET OF WATER FOR DOMESTIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND MUNICIPAL 
PURPOSES, AND ADEQUATE FLOOD CONTROL. UNCLE SAM PAID THE BILL BUT 
HE IS RAPIDLY BEING REIMBURSED. EVENTUALLY THE DAM SYSTEM WILL 
OPERATE AT A PROFIT. 


ARIZONA 
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Grifth J. Davis, from Black Star 


Griftth J. Davis, from Black Star 


Ewing Calloway 


Ted HNerton, from Black Star 


Negre History Week 
February 18 to 24 


NEGRO CONTRIBUTORS 
TO OUR NATION 


Eula Cleary and Margaret O’Grady 


Teachers, Jefferson School, Flint, Michigan 


S iye~ unit is planned to bring to children 
an over-all picture of the contribution of 
the Negro to our economic growth during the 
last fifty years. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To arouse the children’s interest in Negro 
leaders, and encourage emulation of them in 
some way. 
B. To teach children to tell the story of these 
people with pride. 
C. To prepare them to live in a changing so- 
cial order. 
D. To develop an intelligent appreciation of 
the remarkable growth of the Negro in the 
United States. 
E. To stimulate the children with a desire to 
widen their own interests. 


APPROACHES 


A. Newspaper articles relating to outstand- 
ing Negroes of today. 

B. Pictures of distinguished Negroes. 

C. Films depicting Negro life. 

D. Phonograph records of music by Negro 
composers and performers 


INTEGRATIONS 


\. Arithmetic.—Figuring the decrease in _per- 
centage of illiteracy among Negroes. 

B. Language.—Telling and writing stories re- 
lating to the study. 

C. Spelling.—Learning to spell words used 
most frequently during the unit. 

D. Geography.—Locating the birthplaces of 
outstanding Negroes studied. 

E. Health.Comparing early records of Negro 
mortality with the decline in Negro mortality 
in the past fifty years. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Writing an original play featuring Negro 
spirituals, dances, and popular songs. 

B. Making original scenery and costumes for 
the play. 

C. Compiling a book containing copies of the 
best stories and poems written by the class to 
leave in the room as a record of the work of 
the class. 

D. Making scrapbooks of pictures, drawings, 
newspaper clippings, and magazine articles 


E. Preparing reports on distinguished Negroes 
that have made worthy contributions in a 
variety of fields. 


EVALUATION 


Here are some ways in which the teacher can 
judge the results of this study. 
A. Have the children become interested in the 
contribution of the Negro? 
B. Have they gained an appreciation of the 
accomplishments of the Negro? 
C. Have they improved in tolerance, courtesy, 
and appreciation, and in giving and taking 
criticism? 
D. Have they improved in silent and oral read- 
ing ability? 
E. Have they been able to find and use avail- 
able material? 
F. Have they learned to study pictures for in- 
formation? 
G. Have they become more efficient in the use 
of encyclopedias and other references? 
H. Do tests indicate that they have learned 
any factual material? 
I. Has the teacher presented enough stimuli 
to challenge the abilities and interests of all 
children? 


SOME OUTSTANDING 
NEGRO AMERICANS 


A. Scientists serving mankind through inven- 
tions 

1. Benjamin Bannaker 

2. George W. Carver 

B. Statesmen making political contributions 
1. Ralph J. Bunche 

2. Frederick Douglass 

3. William Hastie 
C, Educators providing new opportunities for 
their race 

1. Mary McLeod Bethune 

2. Mordecai W. Johnson 

3. Robert R. Moton 

+. Booker T. Washington 

D. Poets giving a picture of Negro culture 
1. Countee Cullen 

2. Paul Laurence Dunbar 

3. Langston Hughes 

4. James Weldon Johnson 

5. Phyllis Wheatley 


Continued on page 5 


Benjamin E, Mays and Mary McLeod Bethune are both educators. 
Duke Ellington and Dorothy Maynor are outstanding musicians. 
The stories of the lives of these men and women will make in- 
teresting reports to be given at a Negro History Week Assembly. 
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Werner Wolf from Black Star 


TWO GREAT NEGRO AMERICANS 


Jackie Robinson is a hero to many 
American boys. He not only plays great 
baseball—he is a clean sportsman ad- 
mired by his teammates and his oppo- 
nents. Last year Jackie was asked to tell 
the Congress of the United States what he 
thought about the loyalty of his race to 
our country. He said that Negro Ameri- 
cans are good citizens. Jackie Robinson 
himself is a fine example of the kind of 
person he described. 





Se 
i 


Wa 


Ralph J. Bunche is as famous 
in other countries as in our own. 
In 1948 he was a member of a 
mission from the United Nations 
to settle a dispute between the 
Arab countries and Israel. When 
the leader of the mission was 
killed, Dr. Bunche took charge. 
After months of very patient con- 
ferences, he got the delegates to 
agree on a settlement. Recently, 
Dr. Bunche was appointed pro- 
fessor at Harvard University, but 
he will continue to work for the 
United Nations as long as he is 
needed. 


Courtesy, Brooklyn National League 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 








Valentine Day 


in Kindergarten 


Katherine B. Stains 


Teacher of Child Study. Lesley College, 


Cambridge, 


Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Massachusetts 


These kindergarten children are eagerly awaiting the valentines they will 


receive from the costumed second-grader who is acting as their postman, 


dav wsucha popu- 
chil- 


ence eds 


lar 


holiday with young 
hristmas alone 
t in importance in the 

February the fe 


} 


iren that ( 
kindergar- 
irteenth is 
child 


when he 


} 
ill of surprise 


knows 
find 


the 


oC ALISE 


never where ind 


will 1 valentine that is meant 


He never 


him 


knows who ts 


send one and he 


reat deal of fun watching 


ther children receive valentines 


t sent to them 


children like to 


valentines for everyone trom 


that have 
Kinder 
rake 


the janitor to the supe rintendent. 


arten 


iulways especially inter- 
n of the 
the 


r him 


I hev are 
ste 


lin the reactx 
| 


janitor 
valentines 
He is 
call 
The 


much 


when it receives 


thes 


thew 


have made f 


frend whom they can 
on whenever help its needed 


making { 


more important than hearing val- 


valentines ts 


entine stories or singing valentine 


songs. Several days may be spent 
in preparation for this holiday. 
We all kne w 


ten child is not able 
heart that looks much like a heart 


that a kindergar- 


to cut out a 
We also know that giving children 
patterns to trace is frowned on in 
this 


press m 


modern age of creative ex- 


How then can kinder- 
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make 


attractive 


garten children valentines 


which will be enough 
to give them pleasure 

If they are in the experimental 
stage of creative expression, where 
they are interested in the activity 
und not in the finished product, 
called a 


them, regardless of 


iunvthing may be valen- 


tne by form, 


size, or color However, if they 
have reached the purposeful stage, 
the 


will be 


interested in 
they 


where they are 


finished = product, 


much more realistic about thei 


evaluation, 
For 


dren, the teacher should have 


chil- 
re d 


these more mature 
paper hearts of all sizes from one 


inch to twelve nches placed on 
the supply table before the chil- 
dren enter the room. In addition 
to the hearts, several piles of lace- 
paper doilies, and some pieces of 
construction paper of various col- 
ors cut into circles, squares, tri- 
and rectangles of various 


table. 


angles, 


sizes may also be on the 
Scissors, paste, and large pieces of 
paper to be spread on the tables 
while the children work will also 
be needed. Now the children who 
are eager to make valentines and 
who are interested in the finished 


product can arrange these pieces 
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February 


of various colors, sizes, and shapes 
together in their own creative way 
and there can be as many differ- 
ent valentines as there are chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. 

Such 


thinking on the part of the chil- 


creative work stimulates 
dren. An exact copy of the teach- 
er’s valentine has little or no real 
child. 


pression helps children to grow, 


value for a Creative ex- 
and they should have an opportu- 
nity to develop in this way on 
Valentine Day 


other dav. 


as well as on any 


The distributing and receiving 
of valentines may be planned by 
the group. The discussion as to 
how this shall be done should be 
led by the teacher. She can guide 
the group so that they will carry 
The 
post-offic e box in the classroom is 


it out in an original way. 


Sleepy he 


Vivian 


E. 


an old device which the children 
may still enjoy. For a change, a 
child from another grade may act 
as the school postman. 

Individual post boxes made from 
paper bags suitably decorated and 
lettered with the pupils’ names 
may appeal to the group if each 
child can read his own name. If 
the children have individual lock- 
ers, some of their valentines may 
be placed in them the day before 
so that the children will find their 
mail on the holiday morning. 

Kindergarten 
remember that making, distribut- 


teachers should 
ing, and receiving valentines is of 
great importance to the kinder- 
garten child and that all of these 
procedures should be as creative 
and original as possible in order 
for 


cative value for children. 


them to have the most edu- 


ad Chart 


Laubach 


Kindergarten Teacher, Thomas Jefferson School, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


oes your kindergarten sched 
ul 


which the children are supposed 


include a period in 


to sleep? And do you wear your- 
self out trying to help them relax? 

A Sleepyhead Chart proved a 
helpful device in my room. It 
child 
his resting compared with 


the More 
portant, it showed cach child his 


showed cach graphically 
how 
others in group. im- 
own record over a period of time 

his improvement and his retro- 
gressions. 

lo make such a chart, vou will 
need a sheet of paper ort oak tag 
Rule horizontal 
child in the 
down the 


chart in 


ibourt 24” x 16” 
for 


Print 


lines, one each 
names 
the 


Use the ac- 


group. 
left-hand 
large. ‘ le al 


side ol 
letters. 
cepted manuscript forms which 
these children will meet later on 
Print all the boys’ 
all the 


in first grade 


names in one color and 








Charles 





J OOO | | 
3 


girls’ names in a contrasting color. 
This will make it easier for chil- 
dren to locate their own names. 
List the names alphabetically in 
each group. Soon the children 
will begin to notice similarities in 
initial consonants, an important 
part of reading readiness. 

Next, rule vertical lines to form 
boxes. Ten such columns cover 
rhis is long 


child 


causing him 


a two-week period 


enough to show each his 
own growth without 
to lose interest. 

At the 
day, a sleepvhead symbol is drawn 


for child 


same svmbol in a dif- 


end of rest time each 


box each who 


The 


ferent color 


in the 
slept. 
may be used to indi- 
cate a child who has relaxed but 
not actually slept. 


At the 


period, 


the two-week 


the strips may be 


close of 
cut 
apart, so each child can show his 
record to his parents. 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILD 








February’s Hall of Fame 


Elizabeth Larkin 


Teacher, Public School 101, Brooklyn, New York 


At least once during the year, every special -class teacher 
wants to plan a program to which the mothers, and fathers too, 
are invited. It gives the children an increased feeling of 
confidence and does much to boost the morale of the 


HIS is an extremely easy pres- 
wi entation for February,a real 
boon to the teacher who is to give 
an assembly this month with a 
group of slow-learning children. 
The teacher for 


gram was originally planned had 


whom the pro- 
a third-year opportunity group. 
When the program was given, 
the the 
strings around the necks of the 
children to take care of the prob- 


teacher hung cards on 


lem of keeping the cards right 
side up. The taller children had 
longer strings on their cards, so 
that all 
about the same level. 


None of these boys and girls 


would be hanging at 


had ever been on the stage before. 
The teacher had sixth-grade chil- 
dren help the group with their 
lines. To the amazement of ev- 
eryone who knew the limitations 
of the class, there wasn’t a hitch 
in the performance. The success 
of the program gave a real boost 
to the children’s morale and, 
needless to their parents 
were delighted. 


say, 


HOW TO PRESENT THE 
PROGRAM 


Choose cleven children and 
arrange them with the smallest 
ones in the middle. Beginning at 
the left end, assign the verses in 
order, Give each child a printed 
copy of his own verse even if he 
can’t read. Plan for the mothers, 
or upper-grade pupils, to help the 
children individually with parts. 


CHARACTERS AND 
COSTUMES 

There are two Announcers, and 
nine children representing the fol- 
lowing dates in February: 2, 7, 
11, 12, 14, 22 (two, one for 
Washington and one for Lowell), 
27, and 29. 
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First Announcer and Second 
Announcer wear everyday clothes. 


February 2 


carries a white card 
2 has been 
colored and wears no hat. Feb- 
11, 12, 14, 22, 22, 27 


and 29 carry cards on which their 


on which a big red 
ruary 7, 
numbers .-« colored or painted 
in bright red and blue, and each 
wears a hat on which one of the 
letters spelling the word Februar) 
When the chil- 
dren stand so that the number se- 
quence of the February holidays 
is correct, the letters on their hats 
should spell the word February. 
The hats can be cut all the same 
size from oak tag and fastened 
with round-head fasteners to fit 
the individual wearers. 


has been colored. 


PROGRAM 


FIRST ANNOUNCER 

Though February is the month 
That's shortest of them all, 

It brings some memorable days 
We happily can recall. 
FEBRUARY 2 

The groundhog leaves his wintry 

lair— 
If skies are fair, I'm told, 

He sees his shadow and returns 
For six more weeks of cold. 
FEBRUARY 7 

Charles Dickens, author of good 

books, 
Of stories most exciting, 

A man who made the whole wide 

world 
Much better by his writing. 
FEBRUARY 11 

And Thomas Alva Edison 
Who had that wondrous spark 

Of genius, an inventor rare, 

The Wizard of Menlo Park. 
FEBRUARY 12 

All praises to a president, 

The great heart kind and true, 

So noble in his lowly way, 

Abe Lincoln, hail to you! 
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FEBRUARY 14 
Saint Valentine, the patron saint 

Of sweethearts, fond and dear, 
With hearts of red, and paper 

lace, 

We know your day is here. 

FEBRUARY 2? 

Our glorious hero, Washington, 
Endows this mont. with fame, 

So brave his heart, so fine his 

soul, 

So honored is his name. 

FEBRUARY 22 
James Russell Lowell’s birthday, 

too, 

Short February brings 
And makes us all remember 

The lovely songs he sings. 

FEBRUARY 27 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Is called the Children’s Poet, 
He wrote the famous “Children’s 

Hour.” 

Most well-read children know 

it. 

FEBRUARY 29 
In leap year comes a special day, 

The date is twenty-nine, 

When ladies ask the gentlemen, 
“Oh, dear sir, please be mine.” 
SECOND ANNOUNCER— 

Then let us sing a song of joy, 

A song of heartfelt praise, 

For February, little month 
Of great and noble days. 

ALL (join hands, step forward, 
and sing to tune of “Happy Birth- 
day”) i 
February is here, 

Shortest month of the year. 
With its birthdays so famous, 

Fébruary is dear. 

An excellent addition to your 
program is a demonstration of a 
typical class in arithmetic or phon- 
ics. Your purpose will be, not to 
show individual achievement, but 
to demonstrate methods which 
are often difficult for parents to 
understand. 


parents. 


The program should certainly 
have refreshments, made and 
served by the children. The 
whole program should be light, 
with an emphasis on how well the 
children produce. Efforts of a 
mother to single out the teacher 
and involve her in discussion con- 
cerning an individual child should 
be avoided. Such conferences 
are extremely valuable, but they 
certainly don’t belong at your 
special-class party. 

















PROGRAM MATERIAL 





Words by Thelma M. Parker 


our an> and My 














1 OQ your 





land and my land, No mat-ter where it be, 
But my land is your 


sure - ly 


land, And 


yours is mine, 











On moun - tain - top or des - ert sand Or by the 
For God 


And made one 


shin - ing sea, 
a-bove made just one world, 


sun to shine; 


your home and my home And both 
your land and my 


are loved the same; 
land Must strive 
a 





for com - mon good, 














-_- 
[ ~ 5) 








am... 
wv we 
beat - ing hearts we thrill a - like 


To hear our coun-try’s name. 
thus at 


last we'll learn to know True peace and broth - er- hood 
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Valentines Go Visitin 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Florence K. Stevenson 


Teacher, First Grade, Greenwood School, Clarksville. Tennessee 


( HARACTERS 
jane 
neTsy ) 
GiaLs 


Sisters 


Right of 
MOTHER 

LINDA 
BOYS 


Any number 
CosTuUMES 


scene the girls 
dresses White 
ed with red hearts 


Mother 


school 


first wear 
pinatores dec 
are added in 
second scene wears a blouse, 
a skirt, and an apron. Each boy 
dark light shirt 
red heart pinned on it. Linda 


pajamas, 


wears 


trousers and a with a 


wears 


SETTING 
Scene ! \ living room im Jane and 
Betsy's house. There is a table 
several chairs arranged around it 
2.—A_ living Linda's 
house A couch is chairs 


covered 


with 


Scene reom im 


made from 


blanket 


with a 


tting at 


uentines, and 
Song 
JANI s ose girls would 
come son 
1 
kight rls 
ve been waiting for 


Ple ise 


making valentines 


[ANE sit ck 


Girls if r 


around the table 
What 


FIRST GIRI can we do to 


help? 


is Valentine 
make 


JANI Tomorrow 
Day, an 


plans. 


i we want to some 


SECOND GIRI l Saw ou;r grade 
mother talking to our 
day, and I kr 


THIRD GIRI 


teacher to 
w what that means 

\ party and games 
FOURTH Giri-—Ice cream and 
cin kies 

FIFTH Girt—No lessons the last 
hour 

sixTH cri—I wish that it were 
tomorrow right now 


do I 


that's 


SEVENTH GIRI “« 
But 
Let's ask Jane and 


EIGHTH GIRI not 
why we came 


Be tsy to 


us to dk 


tell us what they wanted 


Betsy and I were think 
She 


JANE 
ing about our friend Linda 
won't be well enough to come to 


our valentine party 


school for 
We 
do something special for her on 
Valentine Day We could send 


valentines but it would be fun t 


thought it would be nice to 


send her something different 
We thought about send 


ing her flowers or a box of candy, 


BETSY 


but we don’t have enough moncy 
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FIRST GIRI 
else can think of something we 
can do for Linda on Valentine 
Day. 

SECOND GIRL--I don’t know of 
a thing except valentines. 

rHiRpD. Girt—But there must be 
something! 


Hello, chil- 
look So 


MOTHER 
Why do 


serious today? 


enters 
dren. you all 
We're 
think of something we can send 
Valentine Day. 

Oh, Mother, will vou 
Linda 


THIRD GIRI trying to 
Linda for 

BETSY 
help us? 
school for 
we want to do something special 
What do you think we 


cant come to 


our valentine party so 
for her. 
do? 


MOTHER 


could 


Couldn't make 


you 
her some valentines 
Yes, but we want to do 
I just know 
you can help us think of 


JANI 
something different! 
some- 
thing 

morTHerR-— If this little girl has 
been away from school for a long 


like to 


have 


time, mavbe she would 


hear about the things you 


been doing in school while she 


has been absent. 
We are 


valentine 


FOURTH GIRI learning 


some mice songs at 
school. I 
like to hear 


ciri—I 


wonder if she would 

us sing them 

FIFTH like that idea 

I like to sing! 
MOTHER That's a 

Why don’t you call Linda’s 


and ask her if it would be 


wonderful 
idea! 


mother 


Dancey Studia 


Pe I haps someone 


for 
Valentine 


all right your class to visit 


Linda on Day, and 
sing the songs for her. 

Oh, 
that would be a good idea! 


We could dress 


up in our white pinafores that we 


SIXTH GIRI yes, . think 


SEVENTH GIRI 
wore to kindergarten last year. 


And we could 
sew red hearts on them. 


EIGHTH GIRI 
MOTHER—That would be nice. 

I'll go and look for Jane’s and 

Exits. 

I wonder if our teacher 

take 

box to Linda, too. 


Betsy's pinafores now. 
BETSY 
valentine 


would let us oul 


FIRST GiRL—I am _ sure she 


would! 
Let’s work hard this aft- 
ernoon, and plan a real valentine 


JANE 


program. 


ALL Girts—Oh, ves, let's! 


) 


SCENE 2 


Linda is lying on a couch. 
knock is heard 
LINDA. -Come in 
{ll children enter 
Hello, Linda. 
Oh, 


CHILDREN 


LINDA (sitting up how 
glad I am to see you! 

BETSY giving the valentine 
box to her 


entines we made for you. 


Here are some val- 


tinpa—How exciting! Thank 
vou 


her a packet of 
Here are some letters we 


JANE (giving 
letters 
wrote you 


hardly 


LINDA—I can wait t 


read them! 


VALENTINES 


The children enjoyed doing a valentine dance for Linda. 1 
fores with red hearts on them, and the boys pinned hearts on their shirts. 
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SECOND GIRL--We want to put 
on a little program for you. It 
will be almost like the one we 
had at school. 

That will be fun! 
children present a pro- 
recitations, and a 
belou 


Oh, that was a wonder- 


LINDA 
gram of songs, 
dance. See 

LINDA 
ful program! I enjoyed every bit 
of it. 


too, 


I have a surprise for you, 
I may soon be able to go to 
school again. 

Children clap hands 


rHIRD GIRL--Won't you sing us 


a song, Linda? 
LINDA--It won't be a valentine 


but I could 


learned at kindergarten last year, 


song, sing one I 
if you girls will help me 
All stand by 
Linda as they sing a song 
Let's 
our parents who are here. 
The group 
Valentine for Mother.” 


girls go and 


~ 


BETSY a song for 


sing 


entire sings “A 


PROGRAM 


Mothe?f” 
ond 


from 


Book 


“A Valentine for 
The Music How, Se 
Silver Burdett 
“Saint Valentine’s 
Songs of Childho d, 


Day” 
“Music 


from 
Edu- 
cation Series” (Ginn 
Valentines” from The Music 
Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade (Silver Burdett 

“Valentine's Day” 
Music, “Music 
Ginn 

“Valentine’s Day” from 
Music Hour, First Book 
Burdett 

“Valentine Sone” from The Pro- 
¢ Music Series, Book I (Sil- 
ver Burdett 

Any simple dance may be used 


from Juvenile 


Education Series” 


The 
Silver 


dances in 
Sx hool”’ 


folk 
“A Singing 
Birchard 


Valentine poems from the verse 


There are several 


We Sing of 
series (C. ( 
page in various February issues of 
Tue Insrrvcror 


recitations 


were used as 


The girls wore pina- 





LET’S SING ABOUT VALENTINES 


Words and Music by Elva S. Daniels 


I'm skip - ping to the mail - box, the mail - box, the mail - box, I’m skip - ping to the mail - box to mail my val - en - tines. 


ee, ~_— 


D.C. al Fine 
UE GY ee 











=» 











2 


= 
T t 
1. One for Dick~-ie, And one for Vick-ie, A ti-ny one for a ba-by too, I made it my-self, all pink and blue. 


2. One for John - nie, And one for Bon - nie, The big - gest one for my moth - er too, It says in the verse, “I love you true.” 
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Some val - en - tines are fine and frill - y, Some val en - tines are small and sil - ly, Some val - en- tines are 


made of can-dy, They are the onesI find just dan - dy. Some val-en-tines are most ro - man - tic, 


























Ps 


Some val - en- tines are quite gi - gan - tic, But they all have ‘this one line- “Won't you be my val - en - tine?” 
A 
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Miss February’s Party 


A PATRIOTIC PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Helen F. Elliott 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Enos School, Springfield, Illinois 


CMARACTERS 


MISS FEBRUARY 
VALENTINES— Two. 
DICKENS 
TINY TiM 
EDISON 
pouty } 
sim™y ) 
LINCOLN 
PIONEER CHILDREN 
WASHINGTON 
COLONTAL CHILDREN 
LONCFELLOW 

ALICE 
ALLEGRA 
EDITH 


Modern children. 


Five. 


Two. 
~ Longfellow’s daughters. 


(osTUMES 


For costume suggestions see note at 


end of play 
SETTING 

Chairs for entire cast are arranged 
on the sides of stage and may be dec- 
orated with red, white, and blue crepe 
paper A large birthday cake beauti- 
fully decorated with red, white, and 
blue “icing” is at center back. The 
cake may be drawn on a wide piece of 
white wrapping paper and placed around 
four or five chairs arranged in a small 
semicircle. Five ribbons, with the birth 
of the famous birthday guests on 
», hang from cake. Dickens, Edison, 
Lincoln, Washington, and Longfellow 
hide inside the cake and each one rises 
as the ribbon with his birth date on it 
is pulled from the cake by Valentines. 

Then they go to center front. 


MISS FEBRUARY (center front 
and speaking to audi- 


call 


month of snow and icicles, but it 


of Stage 
ence Sorne February the 
is also the month of birthdays. It 
that the birthdays 


famous 


has been said 


of more people occur 


during February than any other 


month of the year. Today I am 


having a birthday party in honor 
of some of these people whose 


birthdays are in February. I can 


hardly wait until my guests ar- 


rive! I wonder what costumes 


they will wear. I hope they will 
know that I am dressed to rep- 
resent the month of February. 
Knock is heard at door. Oh, 
my ! Goes 


here are guests now 


and opens door. 
eryone! Come in and sit down. 

(Valentines, Tiny Tim, Polly 
and Jimmy, Pioneer Children and 
Colonial Children, Alice, Allegra, 
and Edith enter and shake hands 
with Miss February. Valentines 
stand, one on each side of the 
cake; others are seated.) 

MISS FEBRUARY—How glad I 
am that could come! 
How nice your costumes are! 

FIRST Your 
tume is very pretty, too. 


Welcome, ev- 


everyone 
VALENTINE cos- 
You are 
Miss February, aren't you? 
FEBRUARY—Yes, I am 
Miss February, and I can guess 
who you are, too. You are val- 
entines. 


MISS 


Oh, 
February party 
without 
valentines to represent Valentine 


SECOND VALENTINE 
We thought a 
wouldn't be 


ves. 
complete 


Day on February fourteenth. 
MISS FEBRUARY—You are quite 
Valentines may 


right, and 


take turns pulling those ribbons 


you 


to see what is in our February 
birthday cake. 

FIRST 
tering on ribbon 
enth is the birthday of 


ribbon. 


VALENTINE (reading let- 
February sev- 


Pulls 


head 
cake 


ALI as Dickens’ and 
shoulders appear from 
Charles Dickens! 

FEBRUARY (as Dickens 
goes to center front)—Welcome 
to America, Mr. Dickens. We are 
very happy that you have come 
from England to attend our Feb- 
ruary birthday party. Tiny Tim 
I'm sure he will help 


MISS 


is here, too. 
you feel right at home. 

Thank you. I'm glad 
Tiny Tim is one of my 


DICKENS 
to come. 
favorite characters. 


Rate Koad 
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(Tiny Tim limps with crutch 
to Dickens’ side.) 

TINY TiM—And you are one of 
our favorite authors, Mr. Dickens. 
You did much to improve schools 
in England and to make poor lit- 
tle children happier. 

(Dickens pats Tiny 
shoulder and both sit.) 

SECOND VALENTINE—February 
the birthday of 


Tim on 


eleventh is 
Pulls ribbon. 
ALL (as 

shoulders 


Edison ! 


head and 
Thomas A. 


Edison’s 


appear) 


Edison goes to center front; 
Polly and Jimmy join him. 


MISS FEBRUARY—Happy birth- 
day, Mr. Edison! We are glad 
you could come to our party. I 
should like to introduce you to 
my friends, Polly and Jimmy. 

EDISON (shaking hands with 
children )—How do you do, Polly 
and Jimmy. 

poLtty—Oh, Mr. Edison! I’m 
so glad you invented the phono- 
graph! I have a wonderful time 
listening to my favorite records 
on my machine. 

yjimmy—And I’m glad you in- 
vented the electric light. It makes 
studying much more fun on dark 


days. (Continued on page 76 


Stouthearted Men 


A PLAY FOR BOY SCOUT WEEK 


Maurine Wagner 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Wallace School, Hammond, Indiana 


CHARACTERS 


BOY ANNOUNCER 
GIRL ANNOUNCER 
BOYS’ CHORUS 
KNIGHTS 
BOY SCOUTS 
cms’ CHORUS 
SIR GALAHAD 
DRAGON (two boys) 


INDIAN WARRIORS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BOY SCOLT 
CUB SCOUT 
FLAG-BEARER 
BOYS IN 

“spintt oF "76" 


Costu MES 

Sir Galahad wears gray trousers and 
@ gray cambrie tunic. Aluminum foil 
is used at the neck and to wrap around 
the arms and legs. He carries a silver 
cardboard shield and sword. Knights 
earry silver cardboard shields with col- 
ored emblems and wooden or card- 
board swords. No special costuming is 
necessary for them or for girls in the 
chorus. George Washington wears white 
cotton wig and a blue cambrie cape. 
Boys in “Spirit of "76" are dressed as 
in the illustration in Boy Scout Hand 
book. Boy Seout and Cub Scout wear 
their uniforms. 

The dragon’s head is a heavy shop- 
ping bag painted green with large paint- 
ed eyes and teeth. A huge orange pa- 
per tongue lolls from the mouth. It is 
stapled to the body, which is made of 
green cambric with notched orange pa 
per stapled along the top of the back. 
The huge dragging tail is stuffed with 
newspapers. Two boys crouch under- 
neath the body part 


SETTING 


Backdrop with trees, or just neutral- 
toned curtains, may be used. A screen 
with «special scenery for historic scenes 
may be placed on stage as needed. 


Boys’ Chorus and Gils’ Cho- 
rus are arranged at upper left and 
right of stage. 

Boys’ Chorus sings “Stout- 
hearted Men.’ Girl Announcer 
and Boy Announcer enter from 
opposite sides of stage and meet 
at center.) 

BOY There have 
always been strong men. Among 
them were the knights of the 
Middle Ages, the American In- 
dians, and the hardy frontiers- 
America. George 


ANNOUNCER 


men of early 


Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
were two of the strongest charac- 
ters of our great country. Even 
farther back in our civilization we 
have the great strength of the laws 
of Moses and the teachings of 
Christ. ‘Today, more than ever, 
we need stouthearted men. 

GIRL ANNOUNCER—Hmph! I 
was just thinking, “What a love- 
ly world his would be, if there 
were no tiresome men!” 

BOY ANNOUNCER—We men will 
always have an answer for you! 

They sit in chairs provided for 
them at center back of stage.) 

Both Choruses sing “Reuben 
and Ra hel.” 

GIRL ANNOUNCER—You'll 
have to show me! 

BOY ANNOUNCER-—We'll show 
Now, go into the 


still 


you, all right! 
past with me! 
Curtains close and open again, 
revealing Sir Galahad beside 
his horse. The horse may be paint- 
ed on the screen. Boy Announcer 
Boys’ and Girl 
Announcer with Girls’ Chorus.) 
BOY ANNOUNCER— Here we have 
Sir Galahad, one of the Knights 
of the Round Table. It is said his 
strength was as the strength of 


is with Chorus 


ten, because his heart was pure. 

(Girls’’ Chorus sings “Follow 
the Gleam.” Knights get shields 
and stand in a circle facing out.) 

BOY ANNOUNCER—Many years 
ago a brave man by the name of 
King Arthur founded the great 
order of the Round Table, the 
fame of which was to last for 
all time. There were one hun- 
dred twenty-eight men sworn as 











Knights of the Round Table and 
every year at the high feast others 
were added as they showed them- 
selves worthy. With great cere- 
mony each of the Knights took 
vows of true knighthood. Our 
Knights of the Silver Shields will 
repeat their vows. 

KNIGHTS (repeat in unison 
“I do solemnly promise to do no 
wicked deed, to be loyal to the 
king, to give mercy to those who 
ask it, to be always courteous and 
helpful to the ladies, to fight in 
no wrongful quarrel for worldly 
gain upon pain of death or for- 
feiture of knighthood and King 
Arthur's favor.” 

GIRL ANNOUNCER—Oh, words! 
Just words! 

BOY ANNOUNCER—We'll 
Actions speak louder than 


show 
you! 
words! 

(Dragon enters and threatens 
Girls’ Chorus. The girls scream, 
“A dragon! A dragon!” 

BOY ANNOUNCER (to Knights 
To arms! To arms, men! 

Knights surround Dragon and 
turn on him with their swords 
Dragon rolls over on side. 

GIRL ANNOUNCER—Now, 
what you’ve done! 
and killed the poor 
(Pretends to cry.) 

BOY ANNOUNCER—Well, if that 
isn’t just like a woman! You just 


le ns »k 
You’ve gone 
creature. 


can’t please them. Come, men, 
let’s finish this job. 

(Knights cut off Dragon’s head 
and hold it up on a sword point.) 

BOY ANNOUNCER—Well done, 
my faithful Knights! Here, let’s 
try to please the ladies once more. 

Throws Dragon costume aside, 
revealing the two boys.) 

The girls laugh and Knights 
lay down swords and shields and 
return to their places in Chorus.) 

BOY ANNCUNCER—Many of the 
American Indians were brave and 
stouthearted men. They were the 
first true Americans. They wor- 
shiped the Great Spirit and na- 
ture. They showed this in their 
chants, music, and their dances. 
Tonight we are happy to have 
with us the Boy Scouts of Troop 

Their leader is , aan 
will announce the numbers of the 
Indian dances. 

Indian Warriors dance. In- 
dian songs may be substituted.) 

Curtains close and open to re- 
veal Boy Scout and Cub Scout 
posed with George Washington 
and his horse in the background, 
as seen on the 1950 Boy Scout 
Calendar. ) 

BOY ANNOUNCER—Here we see 
the picture as shown on the 1950 
Boy Scout Calendar. Good Boy 
Scouts grow to be strong men. 
George (Continued on page 77) 


Independent Miss Liberty 


AN UPPER-GRADE PLAY FOR BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Alice Fitzpatrick 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Bret Harte School, Chicago, Illinois 


CHARACTERS 


-Brothers. 


OBERT 
PAUL 
NARRATOR 
MISS LIBERTY 
MASSASOIT 

CORON ADO 

SIR WALTER RALEICH 
PETER STUYVESANT 
LAPAYETTE 

Lefr ERICSON 

CHARLES CARROLL 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
HAYM SALOMON 


CosTuMES 
Pictures in history books will help 
if full costumes are desired, but cos- 
tumes are not essential. The Narrator 
gives the name of each character as he 
enters, so identities are established. 
Miss Liberty’s diadem has no spokes. 
Serrinc 
In Scene l,a desk or table for Robert 
and a chair and reading lamp for Paul 
are all that is required. This furniture 
may or may not be removed for Scene 
2. A backdrop suggesting the location 
would add to the effectiveness of the 
set, but would not be essential. 


Norte 


This play is suitable for radio pres- 
entation. 


Scene | 

(Robert is studying, Paul read- 
ing.) 

ROBERT (looking off into the 
distance )—Gee, this is a tough 
assignment. Last week in assem- 
bly the principal announced a 
wonderful contest. There were 
prizes of twenty-five, fifteen, ten, 
and five dollars for the four best 
essays on “Our American Heri- 
tage.” 

PAUL—Well, why is it so tough? 

ROBERT—You sce, almost every- 
one in the class picked out his 
topic right away. Fred Perlove is 
writing on “The Jews in Amer- 
ica.” Dick Rosenberg has chosen 
the American Indians. Frank 
Lowenstein is calling his essay 
“The United Nations—Our Heri- 
tage and Our Responsibility.” All 
the best subjects have been select- 


ed and there is nothing left for 
me to write about—nothing that 
would win a prize. 

pauL—-Nothing left? Oh, I 
don’t agree! Has anyone chosen 
what all the nations have con- 
tributed to our progress? 

ROBERT (brightens )—Why, no, 
they haven't. I never thought of 
writing about what each of the 
nations that make up our country 
brought to it. I'll start reading 
up on it right after supper. 

(Paul and Robert exit.) 

NARRATOR—Syre enough, right 
after supper, Robert goes to his 
desk and starts reading in an en- 
cyclopedia. (Robert enters and 
sits at his desk.) Soon Robert dis- 
covers that he cannot find his an- 
swer in any one book. He hunts 
in one book after another until 
finally his head drops down on 
his desk. He is asleep. 


Scene 2 


NARRATOR—We are on Bedloe’s 
Island. You can see the skyline 
of New York City in the distance. 
In another direction is Ellis Is- 
land, sometimes called the gate- 
way to the New World, where 
immigrants must be examined 
before they can enter the United 
States. Not far from us is the 
Statue of Liberty, who, suddenly 
and surprisingly, steps down from 
her pedestal and walks toward 
Robert! 

ROBERT (quickly)—Where did 
you come from? 

MISS LIBERTY—From Bedloe’s 
Island. (Points.) See it? It’s not 
so far away! 

ROBERT— What did you do with 
your torch and tablet which you 
usually hold? 

MISS LIBERTY—I've left them 
while I try to enlighten you about 
what different nations have given 
America. By the way, Robert, did 
you know that I was presented to 
America by France in 1885 as a 
symbol of freedom and brother- 
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hood? This symbolic idea is com- 
mon to, and underlies, both the 
French and the American form 
of government. 

ROBERT—No, I cidn’t learn that 
in school. But, honestly, will you 
help me with my essay? 

MISS LiBERTY—Yes, I will, and 
after that I'll return to my regu- 
lar place again. 

ROBERT— Where shall we start? 
I've looked in my history book. 

MISS LIBERTY—As you leafed 
through the pages you saw men- 
tion of Indians, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and other races and na- 
tionalities. When so many differ- 
ent groups helped build America 
only a short while ago, doesn’t it 
seem strange that today you take 
Americans for granted? 

ROBERT—Yes, it does, Come to 
think of it, when our country was 
discovered, the only real Ameri- 
cans were the Indians! 

NARRATOR— Massasoit, famous 
Indian chief, suddenly appears. 

MASSASOIT (in a deep voice) 
The Indians’ gift to America was 
the idea that the red men and the 
white men could live together in 
peace and friendship. It was 
agreed that neither one should 
harm the other. My people helped 
the early Pilgrims plant their 
crops and blaze their trails for the 
coming generations. Those first 
years were hard, but the white 
men took courage from the In- 
dians. 

NARRATOR— Massasoit inserts a 
spoke in Miss Liberty’s diadem. 

MASSASOIT—I give you COUR- 
AGE to wear in yourcrown! (He 
inserts spoke in Miss Liberty's 
crown and retires to rear of stage. 
Each succeeding personage does 
likewise. ) 

MISS LIBERTY (turns toward 
Robert)—Robert, who did your 
book say searched the Southwest 
for gold and treasure? 

ROBERT (answers promptly 
Coronado. (Continued on page 70) 
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Your Poetry Page 


LITTLE JACK FROST 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Little Jack Frost went up the hill, 


Watching the stars and moon so still, 


Watching the stars and moon so bright, 


And laughing aloud with all his might. 


Little Jack Frost ran down the hill, 
Late in the night when the winds were still, 


Late in the fall when the leaves fell down, 
Red and yellow and faded brown. 


Littl 
“Oh, 
“Oh, 


Said Little Jack Frost, “ 


MISCHIEVOUS KITTEN 


FRANCES FROST 


My g and furry 
With litth 
My love is small and purry 


She rocks 


love is ray 


silver socks: 
sings until she 


With happiness. She rushes 
lL Pp and down the Stairs; 
She claws at br 


And scampers over chairs 


oms and brushes 


She’s never still a minut 


She dolls, 


spinet, 


chews my favorite 
Plays cat-tunes on the 
And bats my colored balls. 
Though she’s naughtier and 
bolder 
Each 
I can never 
For she’s my valentine. 


lay that she is mine, 
scold her 


FEBRUARY FUN 


WARJORIE BARROWS 


Flutterfly and Silver Wing, 
Tinkle ‘Toes and ‘Twink 
Came frolicking and rollicking 
As quick as any wink, 
And off 
sleigh 
They fluttered in the air, 
As frosty fairies always do, 
And some rsaulted there 


their shining silver 


In a glimmering and shimmering 
Of iwirly whirly snow 
They tossed some little frosty 
flakes 
On children down below; 
And these 
I really truly think, 


From Flutterfly and Silver Wing 


were fairy valentines, 


sighed the 


sighed the grasses, 


Jack Frost walked through the trees, 


flowers, “we freeze we freeze.” 
“we die, we die.” 


Good-by, good-by.” 


LINCOLN 


VANCY BYRD TURNER 


There 


\ quiet, awkward, earnest lad, 


was a boy of other days, 


Who trudged long weary miles to get 
A book on which his heart was set 


candle had! 


And then me 


He was too poor to buy a lamp, 


But, very wise in wor 


ximens ways, 


Little Jack Frost went round and round, 
Spreading white snow on the frozen ground, 


Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 
And chilling the warmth of the sun's bright beams. 


But when Dame Nature brought back the spring, 
Brought back the birds to chirp and sing, 
Melted the snow and warmed the sky, 
Then Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 


The flowers opened their eyes of blue, 


Green buds peeped out and grasses grew; 


It was so warm and scorched him so, 
That Little Jack Frost was glad to go. 


THE SNOW-BIRD 
FRANK D. SHERMAN 
When all the ground with 

snow is white, 


The 


comes, 


merry snow-bird 
And hops about with great 
delight 

To find 
crumbs. 


the scattered 


He gathered seasoned bough and stem, 


And crisping leaf, and kindled them 


Into a ruddy blaze. 


Then as he lay full length and read, 


firelight flickered on his face, 


The 


And etched his shadow on the gloom, 


And made a picture in the room, 
In that most humble place. 


The hard years came, the hard 


went, 


But gentle, brave, and strong of will, 


He met them all. 
We see his pi tured face, we say, 
“There's light upon it still.” 


vears 


And when today 


How glad he seems to get 
to eat 
A piece of cake or bread! 
He wears no shoes upon 
his feet, 
No hat upon his head! 
But happiest is he, I 
know, 
Because 


bars 
Keeps him from walking 


no cage with 


in the snow 
And 


Stars. 


printing it with 


FREIGHT BOATS 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 


Boats that carry sugar 

And tobacco from Havana; 
Boats that carry coconuts 
And coffee from Brazil; 
Boats that carry cotton 
From the city of Savannah; 
Boats that carry anything 


From any place you will. 


Pert 810 
sthors, for “Mischievous 
sary Fun,” and “Lincoln”; Harper 


Kitten” 


f¢ 


to reprint these poems has been obtained from the following 
(originally ¥ 
and 


Boats like boxes loaded down 
With tons of sand and gravel; 
Boats with blocks of granite 

For a building on the hill; 

Boats that measure many thousand 
Lonesome miles of travel, 

As they carry anything 

From any place you will. 


the 


“Feb- 
from 


Mischievous Kitten”), 
Boats” 


‘To a 


Brothers for “Freight 


WINTER’S SHOES 


GRACE SAYRE 


Spring wears shoes of softest 
green. 

Autumn's shoes are brown, 

But Winter, when she walks the 
earth, 


Walks in eciderdown. 


TOOLBOX 
ARTHUR KRAMER 


My toolbox is a wishing box. 
I make a wish or two, 

Then open it and take some tools 
And make my wish come true. 


DON’T GIVE UP 


PHOEBE CARY 


If you've tried, and have not 
won, 
Never stop for crying; 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying 
Though young birds, in fiving, 
fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger: 
And the 
keep 
Up a littl longer. 


next time they can 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen again, and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize you? 
Gaining victory from defeat, 


That’s the test that tries 





jo A-Traveling, copyright 1929; the author, for “Winter’s Shoes” from Remem- ' 
ered Aprils; the author and Child Life, for “Toolbox.” you: 


And Tinkle Toes and Twink! 
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A FEBRUARY GUESS-WHAT 


Helen Ramsey 





My first is in save, but not in spend; 

My second’s in take, but not in send; 

My third is in Hill; it’s also in dell; 

My fourth is in secret, and also in 
tell; 

My fifth is in candies, but never in 
sweet; 

My sixth is in heart, also in beat; 

My seventh’s in piece, but not in 
part; 

My eighth is in wagon, but not in 
cart; 

My last is in bee, it’s in honey, too; 

My whole is a token of love for you. 





DOUBLE OR NOTHING 


Odessa Simpkins 





Fill the two blank spaces in each 
quotation with words that are the 


‘ , » quite contrary. 
2. ---,-- -, the Piper’s son. 
3. 


. ---,---, black sheep. 
» pumpkin eater. 
, little star. 


» gO away, come 
her day. 





A HEARTY WALK 


Ettson Brooks 





Cut large hearts from red or 
white paper, making enough to go 
all around the room like stepping- 
stones. Number them and put them 
on the floor. To begin the game, each 
player stands on a heart. Then, as 
music starts to play, the players 
move, stepping on a heart each time. 
When the music stops, the players 
stop moving. The leader then shakes 
a box of numbers and draws one. 
Whoever is standing on the heart 
with that number wins the prize. 
Candy hearts are good prizes. 

When children play this game, 
make sure that the hearts are all 
close enough to be reached easily. 


Section 


Girls and Boys 


WHICH IS WHICH 
Jean C. Rice 


Each of the following is associat- 
ed with one of two great men who 
were born in February. Write “W” 
if a word or phrase reminds you 
of Washington, or “L” if it reminds 
you of Lincoln. 

. First president 

. Storekeeper 

. Large plantation 

. Visited Betsy Ross 

- Rail splitter 


. Cherry tree 


Log cabin 


. General of the Army 
. Freed the slaves 


Father of his country 
Gettysburg Address 


. Civil War 

. Surveyor 

- Noted for kind deeds 
. Lawyer 

. Revolutionary War 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


HOW DID JIMMY GO TO THE VALENTINE STORE? 



































to watch the 
. fourth? 
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A BOY'S VALENTINE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


A DIFFERENT VALENTINE 


Ettson Brooks 


VALENTINE FUN 


Roberta Linden 





From scrap paper cut a half heart 
about 434,” long. When this heart 
pattern looks well proportioned, 
place it on a piece of stiff white pa- 
per folded in half. The top of the 
heart pattern should be on the fold 
of the white paper. 

With paint or crayons, make a 
scalloped border around the front 
edge of the heart. Draw and color 
an auto and driver. 

On the inside fold of the valen- 
tine write this verse or make up 
your own. 

I’m not a poet, as you know, 

And drawing’s not my line, 

But don’t you think you “auto” 

be 
My special valentine? 





MUSICAL RIDES 


Mary Ellen Gordon 





What vehicle is missing from each 
of these song titles? 
1 Built for Two 
2. A Capital - - - - 

3. Slow - - - - to China 

4. with the Fringe on 
the Top 

5. 





WHO IS THIS? 
Jean C. Rice 





Take the first *s of line, 
Take the first *s of cot 
Take the last ': of fail, 
And the first 's of not. 
Now put these parts together and 
you will have the name of a great 


president. 


A stand for holding hats is an at- 
tractive valentine gift. Wrap a 
stone about the size of a large apple 
in sheets of crumpled newspaper 
and place it in a family size oatmeal 
box. Fill paper loosely around the 
stone to anchor it. This will keep 
the box from tipping over. 

Now glue the lid to the box. Cov- 
er the box with white wallpaper. 
Cut two circles for the top and base. 
Cut the side covering, allowing an 
extra inch to clip on each long side. 
Paste on the side covering first. Clip 
the edges at the top and bottom, and 
paste down. Paste the top and base 
in place last. Add red hearts cut 
from red paper, or draw and color 
red hearts on the‘cover before past- 
ing it on the box. 





THE HEART MARKS THE SPOT 


Ida M. Pardue 





This valentine gift is easy to 
make. From red paper, cut two 
bookmark pieces shaped like the 
drawing below. 

First paste the heart parts togeth- 
er. The bookmark is slipped over 
the page of a book. The hearts stay 
on top and “mark the spot.” Add a 
greeting and decorate with more 
hearts. Slip each bookmark into a 
white envelope decorated with red 
hearts, and send it on its way. 
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Gather used greeting cards, small 
paper doilies, red string or ribbon, 
and a heart-shaped cooky cutter. 
Place the cooky cutter over a greet- 
ing card picture you like, trace 
around the cutter, then cut out the 
picture and paste it on a doily. 
Punch a hole in the top of the doily, 
put ribbon through the hole and tie 
a bow. Print “To My Valentine” 
underneath the bow and sign your 
name on the back of the valentine. 
Give it to your best friend. 





* SLEEPY-TIME NURSERY CHARACTERS 


Helen M. Smith 





1. Who ran through the town in his 
nightgown? 

2. Who went to bed with one shoe 
off and one shoe on? 

3. Who slept under a haystack? 

4. Who slept on the treetop? 





A VALENTINE PUZZLE 


Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 





ae URE 

ae 

S MSeneeee 
ae oe 


ACROSS 


. Will you - - my valentine? 
. Cupid shoots an 
- Valentines are colored - - -. 


DOWN 
. A valentine is shaped like a 
. I---- you. 


day of Feb- 


ruary is Valentine Day. 











A BAGGY VALENTINE 
Ida M. Pardue 





Here’s an amusing valentine you 
can make from a paper sack. Fold a 
clean sack along the creases so it 
will lie flat. With red crayon, water 
colors, or nail polish, splash a gay 
wide border all around the edges of 
one side and add a few tiny hearts. 

Then in the center, write one of 
these verses: 


Valentine, please fill this sack 
Full of love, and send it back. 


Please don’t let my poor heart 
sag. 

Send me yours inside this bag. 

Here’s what to do with this emp- 
ty sack; 

Put your heart inside, and send 
it back. 





WALK THE LINE 


Joseph C. Salak 





Draw a white chalk line on the 
floor. Tell everyone to study it 
closely. Then everyone is blindfold- 
ed and each takes a turn trying to 
walk the line. The player who walks 
the line the straightest wins. 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stoliberg 


MAKING A SUBMARINE DIVER 


Have you ever wondered how the 
men in a submarine control their 
underwater boat? Of course sub- 
marines have propellers which make 
them go forward, and rudders to 
steer them, but one of the most in- 
teresting things about them is the 
way they rise or sink in the water. 

Before learning about the sub- 
marine, you should understand 
clearly why it is that some objects 
float while others sink. A common 
brick, for instance, weighs more 
than the quantity of water which 
takes up the same space as the brick 
does. Therefore the brick sinks, be- 
cause it is actually heavier than wa- 
ter. On the other hand, an ordinary 
block of wood weighs less than a 
quantity of water which takes up 
the same space as the wood does. 
Therefore the wood floats, because 
it is actually lighter than water. 

When a submarine is floating at 
the surface, it is lighter than water. 
This means that the boat, including 
all the people and things inside, 
weighs a little less than a quantity 
of water the same size and shape as 
the submarine. But the submarine 


A SNOW-MAN NAPKIN HOLDER 


Edith M. Powell 


Make this snow-man figure out of 
heavy white paper. Draw in and 
color the features. Give him a red 
scarf and a black hat. Cut out and 


fasten the tabs together at the back 
with brass fasteners. If the napkin 
is not too heavy, your holder will 
last quite a while. 
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has large air tanks built into it. If 
these tanks are now filled with wa- 
ter instead of air, the boat becomes 
heavier, and therefore sinks. In this 
way the men operating the subma- 
rine make it float or sink. 

You can make a submarine diver 
which will float or sink in the same 
way. Fill a large glass jar to the top 
with water. Then fill a small light- 
weight bottle about half full of wa- 


‘ter. Now put your finger over the 


opening, and place the bottle upside 
down in the large glass jar. It 
should float just at the surface of 
the water, as in Fig. 1. If it floats 
too high, there is too much air in the 
small bottle. If it sinks, it has too 
little air in it. You may have to try 
several times before it floats just at 
the surface. 





FIG. 1 


Now place the palm of your right 
hand firmly over the opening of the 
large glass jar. The top of the jar 
should be completely covered by 
your right hand. Press down on 
your right hand with your left 
hand, as shown in Fig. 2. As you do 
this, you squeeze a little more water 
into the small upside-down bottle. 
This additional water makes it 
heavier, and therefore it sinks, just 
as submarines do. As soon as you 
take your hand away, the bottle 
comes back to the top again. Can 
you explain why? 

With a little practice you can 
control its position easily. You can 
even make it hang in the middle of 
the jar. 

To many people, this will seem 
like magic. But of course, you know 
it is not magic, because you under- 
stand how it works. 





DO YOU KNOW ITS NAME? 
Bertha R. Hudleson 





This is a book that’s often red, 
Yet never read at all; 

It’s used to carry many things, 
Though it may be big or small. 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Yesterday afternoon Agnes got 
her new assignment from The In- 
ternational School for Intelligent 
and Wise Cats, the correspondence 
school she attends. Guess what she 
was asked to do—make a calendar 
for February and put the holidays 
and special days in red. 

That’s a pretty hard task for a 
cat, even if she is as smart as Agnes, 
so I thought I would help her. When 
we got all the numbers put in, 
Agnes decided to draw pictures 
around the calendar for each one of 
the holidays. Agnes showed it to me 
when it was finished and it certainly 
looked nice. 

That gives me a good idea for a 
new contest. Would you like to 
make a February calendar with all 
the special events in it and decorate 
it with pictures and send it to me. 
Be sure to include all the special 
days. There are many besides 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days and Valentine Day. You will 
want to include National Boy Scout 
Week, February 6 to 12; Negro 
History Week, February 11 to 17; 
and National Brotherhood Week, 
February 18 to 24. A great poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, was 
born on February 27, and Thomas 
Alva Edison, the inventor, had a 
February birthday. 


You will have all of February to 
get your calendar made, but it must 
be postmarked no later than Febru- 
ary 28 to be eligible in the contest. 
Agnes has already selected five 
books for prizes. 

Affectionately, 


Fuad Grae 


Well, well, well, we thought we 
had a lot of pictures submitted in 
the Halloween contest, but what an 
avalanche of letters we got for the 
Book Week contest! Jakie, our mail- 
man, usually carries the mail bag 
over his shoulder, but one day he 
had to wheel it in on a hand truck— 
there was too much to carry. 

All your replies were carefully 
read and sorted. The winners are: 

First Prize—Dorothy Rowland, 
New Jersey 

Second Prize—Patty Kimball, 
Wyoming 

Third Prize—Harriet Smilowitz, 
New York 

Fourth Prize—Zelma Rust, Kan- 
sas 

Fifth Prize—Marlene LaBarbera, 
Indiana 

All the letters were very interest- 
ing. We certainly liked your send- 
ing them, even though we are afraid 
Agnes will have to buy spectacles if 
she reads many more. 


DRAW WITH NUMBERS 
Alice M. Read 


Beginning with 1, join all the 
dots in order. Continue until you 
reach 50, and then go back to 1. 
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You will find that you have drawn 
an animal that most girls and boys 


like to ride. 
- v 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 




















Know Your Children 


Emilyn Roberts 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, South Bay Union School District, 
San Diego County, California 


O THE motto, “Know 

Thyself,” a teacher must 

add, “Know Thy Chil- 

dren.” The gathering of 
this knowledge will be aided im- 
measurably by a program of varied 
activities. It is in the nonvoutine 
activity that children reveal their 
strengths, weaknesses, interests, and 
needs, 

Almost any activity will serve 
some purpose. Let us start with 
marching or skipping to music. The 
music can be class singing, a record- 
ing, a radio, or the piano. This type 
of activity reveals the children who 
need help in posture and in feeling 
rhythm. The more rhythmical and 
relaxed a child learns to be in skip- 
ping, the more rhythmical and re- 
laxed he will be in other games and 
sports. 

What facts has the teacher 
learned? She knows which children 
will be best for a Washington's 
Birthday minuet or for a Maypole 
dance in the school’s spring festival 
She learns that Charles, who is 
weak in arithmetic, is very graceful 

Simple dramatizations reveal the 
children who need special help in 
developing poise, in developing im- 
agination, or in im- 
proving enunciation 
or pronunciation In 
this way, a teacher 
also finds where het 
children’s talents lie 
In a dramatization 
of “The Elves and 
the Shoemaker” she 
may find she has children who can 
run on the very tips of their toes 
and thus are material for a lit- 
tle ballet. When Indian music is 
played an inhibited child will often 
get up voluntarily and go through 
thythmic motions with a group Ot 
what benefit is this? As the ten- 
sions in the repressed child begin 
to loosen, he gains self-confidence, 
begins to lose his fear of an audi- 
ence, and sees that he, too, can 
centribute to his group 

Handcrafts reveal skills, apti- 
tudes, and sometimes unsuspected 
repressions. John, who is weak in 
phonics, turns up with a nearly fin- 
ished hooked rug. The teacher finds 
that no one has shown Margaret 
how to use the loom she got for 
Christmas. She learns that Susan 
has a portable sewing machine 
which she can bring to school for 
the other girls to use, and soon they 
are involved in making clothes for 
the kindergarten dolls. She discov 
ers that Jim, a boisterous extrovert, 
has an intense desire to knit 

Field trips bring out a variety ol 
information and also carry the 
learning situation forward by leaps 
and bounds. Through their con- 
versations and reactions, the chil- 
dren will reveal their innermost 
selves. Maybe they will even dis- 
cover some intriguing new idea for 
a vocation. A teacher takes her 
fifth-grade class for a swim in the 
local pool to stimulate interest in 
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tivity that 


“lt is in the nonroutine ac- 
children 
their strengths, 
interents, and needs. 


taking the Red Cross swimming les- 
sons. Imagine her surprise and re- 
lief to discover that Henry, a new 
boy in whom she has been unable 
to discover an aptitude or interest, 
is an excellent swimmer and intends 
to be a lifeguard. The teacher can 
point out to Henry the ways that 
good spelling, writing, or speaking 
will be beneficial to a lifeguard. 
Henry will then have reasons for 
applying himself. Without that 
swimming party, he might have left 
the fifth grade in practically the 
same low stage of academic devel- 
opment in which he entered it. 
Presenting an operetta gives each 
child a chance to show any skill or 
latent ability he may have. Poten- 
tial singers, dancers, comedians are 
given a chance to develop their tal- 
ents. The teacher discovers that 
George, who is pathetically ambi- 
tious but not gifted academically, 
shines as a stage manager; that Bill, 
who will never win a prize in spell- 
ing, can handle a paint job better 
than anyone; while Dan, whom she 
thought had no limitations, dribbles 
paint everywhere. She learns that 
James, who academically is at the 
head of the class, goes to pieces 
emotionally in an 
informal situation 
Most of these ac- 


tivities mean some 
reveal 


noise » S10) 
weaknesses, and confusion 
” 


but there are ways 
of curbing and re- 
ducing it. Establish 
good behavior pat- 
terns before trying anything very 
informal. Then try the informal 
procedure on a small scale and for 
only a short time. Have something 
very quieting planned to follow im- 
mediately Don’t try too many 
things in one day or even in one 
week. Whenever possible, divide 
your children into groups, giving 
some a formal lesson while the oth- 
ers Carry out an activity. Whenever 
possible, choose Fridays for field 
trips. That gives you and the chil- 
dren two days in which to return to 
normalcy. Have parties just before 
vacations. Spring is the best time 
for an operetta. By then you have 
developed skill in handling your 
children, and the restless ones are 
given an engrossing interest that 
takes their minds off the remaining 
weeks of school. Learn to accept 
the inevitable. After the comple- 
tion of a successful operetta, for in- 
the repressed excitement of 
the children must expend itself 
Having them sit down for light re- 
freshments may shorten the “explo- 
sion” period. 

Besides learning to know your 
children through activities, there 
are extra dividends. The children 
are exposed to new vocations and 
avocations; they increase their vo- 
cabularies, acquire new skills, and 
have experiences that widen their 
horizons. The learning process is 
stimulated again and again, and the 
children begin to know themselves. 


Stance, 





Ideas for Jeachers 
Grades 1°23 


WITH ACTIVE STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


A Breakfast Field Trip 


to the Grocery Store 
% 


rn & 


Here is a learning experience which wil] help to emphasize in the child’s 
mind the wide variety of foods for breakfast and the service of the men 
and women in the store to the health and well-being of the community 


It is one of several interesting pupil activities described in the complete 
breakfast teaching unit for Grades 1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
GEATTRTANSILE A 24-poge teacher's Menval, “A Classroom Breakfast 
Party and Other Classroom Activities,” size 8" x 10'4", gives complete 
instructions with illustrations for conducting a classroom breakfast party 
- more than a dozen teaching suggestions for 
graded pupil activities . . . authoritative back- 
ground nutrition facts for teaching the impor- 
tance of cating a good breakfast. Contains 7 
charts and 27 interesting illustrations and 
photographs. 


ALA ALE 30 Students’ Notesook Folders, size 
15” x 10", “‘My Breakfast Book” in picture 
form for coloring. 





al weatebttibcneue A Breakfast Calender in 
full color, size 12” x 18”. Each month has an 
interesting breakfast illustration with activity 
suggestions. It helps the children in the primary 
grades learn about numbers, days, weeks,.and 
months. 


@?.. =~ 
Dien Lb eeonsen @) 
\ tae te JSae= CALCium 


ee 
caones 51% 


IN 5 OF THE 9 NUTRIENTS, as well as in calories, 
the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 
50 per cent of the total amounts contributec 
by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per 
cent of the protein. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, we. 


A research and educational ¢ 
to the better ment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 
1e2¢3. 


Send for this 
Breakfast 





Teaching Unit 
for Grades 1*2+3 
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FROM THE 400 EBFiL~s 
FOR BETTER TEACHING! 


Reach young minds faste 


..-hold them Io nger 


4 


98 EBFILMS — 


eall forceful, absorbing, authentic 
teaching instruments 


e all correlated with your school’s text- 
books and courses of study on science 


@ all by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
...the name you know you can trust 
for teaching films that really teach 


Now bring the world of science into 
your classroom with this great list of 98 
time-tested Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
on Science. 

Whether it's one film for a single class 

. or an integrated series for a w hole teach- 
ing program ... these are the films you need 
to do the best job in Science. Because every 
film listed here is an authentic teaching tool 
... produced by educators for educators... 
designed to get right down into the curricu- 
lum and help you do a better teaching job, 
all the way through. 

For 22 years teachers have found the 
most effective films for their classes in the 
EBFilm library . . . world’s largest library 
of sound classroom motion pictures. Today, 
more than 70% of the films in use in Amer- 
ica’s schools are Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. ’ 

Little wonder experienced teachers turn 
first to EBF ... for classroom films they can 
choose with confidence, use with confidence. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





ee ee 
Boston + Atlante + Dallas + Pasodenc 


a a a 








EBF PRIMARY 
AND MIDDLE GRADES 
SCIENCE FILMS 


EARTH'S ROCKY CRUST 
WEARING AWAY OF THE LAND 
WORK OF RUNNING WATER 
WATER CYCLE 
FIRE 
SIMPLE MACHINES 
PAPER 
MAKING BOOKS 
NEWSPAPER STORY 
MAKING ELECTRICITY 
COPPER—MINING AND SMELTING 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY 
PASSENGER TRAIN 
BOATS 
TUGBOATS 
BUS DRIVER 


AIRPORT 
BEETLES 


BUTTERFLIES 
APHIDs 


MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES 
AIRPLANE TRIP 
COMMON COLD 

CARE OF THE SKIN 
SAVE THOSE TEETH 
TEETH ARE TO KEEP 
SLEEP FOR HEALTH 
FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET 
NURSE 
DOCTOR 
BREAD Fer the | 
EGGS 
MILK 
ICE CREAM 
SALMON STORY 

APPLES FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET 

BUILDING A HOUSE 
MAKING GLASS FOR HOUSES 
PROBLEMS OF HOUSING 
COTTON 
MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 
wool 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 





Gless Catalo 


ASk fo, 


Yur cop, és 
w 








POND INsecrs 


Serre 


ee al 


LTR 
Mliry 


iiss 





' 
H 
Please send me the following Film Selection Guides ' 
: : , Ele- 
opies of Film Selection Guide for Primary and 
a eete correlating EBFilms with 200 of the —_ 1 
Videly weed entero ew tue = SO + 
Copies of bound Film Guides for Joniar ond Senipe 1 
High Schoo! General Science Film...» + © $100 \ 
Eviclosed 16 ony chock. Shoal purchase prdet——o— i 


THN rerneeeemnennsornennensnsnt, 
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We Had a 


Swap Shop 


Josephine Alberts 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Adame 
UR fourth-eraders had a 
splendid portunity to 
use tl thmetic lan- 
guage pellin writin 
reading, and art when they carried 
out a class project which they called 
their “Swap Shop 

The swap shop was located in 
the school building Here many 
children brought utgrov 
carded toys and 
The fourth 
sponsibility 
charging a 
this service 

In order to ry on this pro 
it was necessary to fi t t well or 
ganized The ganization consist- 
ed of four parts a bull 
tin to inform the student 
body and their parents of the op 
portunity to bring icles for re 
sale making record sheets on 
which to list all the articles: plan 
ning exactly what to do with the 
articles as they were brought in 
and assigning pupils certain hours 
we be on duty when tl 
as open 

The bulletin which was sent to 
Gach home told of the 
hop and asked for articles that 
Were in good enough condition to 
Be resold At the end of the bul- 
letin was a space tor a parent to 
St cach article sent and its selling 
pice. There was a place for the 
Perent’s signature, showing that it 
Was with his or her pern 

¢ articles were sold 

As each artick 
i was given a number and then 
ligted on the record sheet The 
feeord sheets were made on loos 
lea! notebook paper and Kept in 3 
nptc book There were spa 
the record sheet for the name of 
tie article, its number ts owner 
i@ price and a check mark indicat 
ing that it had been sold. After the 
afficle was listed, it was placed in 
the swap shop for sale according to 
iw classification. For example, all 
of the dolls were placed together 

It was decided to have three 


swap shop 


onmung swap 


ssion that 


was brought in 


clerks on duty wl en the sw ip shop 


was open. The business hours were 


Joe @ heoler 


4b 


. 
PAS ota 


School, Birmingham, Michigan 


from 8:30 to 9:00 am., 12:45 to 
1:00 p.m., and 3:30 to 4:00 p.m 
One child was chosen as store 
manager, two as cashiers, and one 
Every child had 
at least two opportunities to clerk 
during the week and a half that 
the swap shop was open 


as sales manager 


At the end of the project there 
were two evaluation sessions, Six 
children, their teacher, and th 
principal held an informal discus- 
sion that was recorded on a tape 
The balance of the class 
also had a discussion And then 
both recordings were played for all 
to hear 


recorder 


Arithmetic was used a great deal 
in listing the articles brought to be 
sold, in figuring the commission 
and finding how much was due the 
owner, and in giving the owner the 
correct amount of money for his 
artich Arithmetic was also used 
in reading and writing money num 
bers and figuring the total receipts 
and the total profits We took in 
$103.95, of which one fifth, or 
$20.79, was profit 

In language ‘ lassc s we composed 
the bulletin to be sent home. Let- 
ters of thanks were also written to 
the various persons who helped in 
making the project a success—to 
the principal, to the office girl, to 
the janitor and to all the home- 
rooms which had supplied articles 
for sale 

Many new words were added to 
the spelling vocabulary, for all the 
articles were listed by name in the 
record It was also necessary to 
write well when entering the arti- 
cles so that the records would be 
neat and easy to read 

Many posters were made in art 
classes and were placed throughout 
the building, advertising the swap 
shop One bov made a stencil for 
the mimeograph machine, advertis- 
ing special articles which were of- 
fered for sale 

In their evaluation, the children 
all agreed that this project had 
been fun It made their school 
subjects come to life in ways that 
were satisfying to them 


VES OO! RATTIRE 


This is one of the counters at the Swap Shop conducted for over a week by 


a fourth grade 
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The project was successful financially and educationally. 
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OF GRADES 45:6 


How does your class 
rate on Breakfast? 


Sample Breakfast Survey Form 


‘o- 
Did you have som: breakfast his mor 
1. y 
ing? Yes No. bes 
d have breakfast, a 
followiog foods did you €#** 
Fruit? Fruit or 
Cereal? Hot?.---- : - ; death 
Bread, toast Of roll “ . 
Butter? -- Spread? - 


eae Surveys made among 41,516 
Eggs?--** students in 14 different areas 
Meat?.---** | in 10 states* showed that only 
Mills oF cocoe! one out of five ate a good 
breakfast. In many schools 
throughout the country, sur- 
veys show similar results and 
special emphasis is being placed 
. pA aac on teaching the importance of 
breakfast. The sample break- 
fast survey form at left is in- 
cluded in the Teacher’s Man- 
ual for Grades 4, 5, and 6, with 
suggestions for using it. 
These tested techniques make 
it easier to teach important 
health lessons, and are a part of the complete breakfast 
teaching unit for Grades 4, 5, and 6, which includes: 
FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page Teacher's Manual, size 8°x104", 
entitled ‘‘Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Class- 
room Activities,”’ with 54 illustrations, charts, and photo- 
graphs... FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Breakfast Calendar, 
size 12” x 18", in full color, providing monthly activity 
suggestions .. FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students’ Work Sheets, 
size 744" x 10", “Good Breakfast—Good Morning,” 
which give planning chart for breakfast menus. 


2. If you di 


a 


< offee’ 
Other beverss® 


ow usually © 
3. Do y No 


ly 
fast regularly, 
eat break 

y do oot 


Not nungry? > . 
Not enough ame for you? -- 
Breakfast oot prepares ved? eee 
Doo't like the foods # 
Other reasoos 
€ 
| a Boy---*- Girl My #6 
5. lam 


*A copy of this study will be mailed on request. 


CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT “MILK CARRIER” 

A nation-wide survey made by Elmo Roper revealed 
that 41% of the adult population seldom or never 
drink milk. The cereal and milk serving thus becomes 
an important source of milk for many adults and 
students. In 1948 breakfast cereals accounted for the 
consumption of an estimated two billion quarts of 
milk, equal to 66 quarts of milk per family or 11 per- 
cent of our per capita milk consumption 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of natwnai nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Ft 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 
425+6 























Valentine Faces 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





Bernice Walz 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Madison, Nebraska 


VALENTINE faces can be made from construction paper, 6” 
square lace-paper doilies, and bits cut from colored paper baking 
cups. First fold a piece of colored construction paper 12” x 6” 
to a 6” square. Then paste a doily on the front of the square. 


Cut a heart from a piece of colored construction paper to fit 
the 6” square. The face itself is a smaller heart cut from white or 
colored construction paper which is pasted on the first heart. Use 
colored baking cups which can be cut into various shapes and 
pasted in place for hair, braids, ribbons, and facial features. Aft- 
er the face is finished, it is pasted over the lace doily. The wide 
range of individual ideas that can be developed makes this an 
interesting as well as a creative project. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Imogene Knight 


Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn School, Elmira, New York 


BASIC DESIGN WE ALL like favors at our parties. Here 
FOR PARTY HAT is one which the children can make with 
little expense. 

Materials which you will need are: 
small cardboard tubes or lightweight 
cardboard to make tubes, crepe paper 
in light and dark colors, colored tissue 
paper, small bells, balloons, or other in- 
expensive surprises, and ribbon. 

First of all, assemble the articles to go 
inside the cardboard tube, which has 
been cut to measure 3” long. From gift 
wrapping paper make a party hat. Using 
the dimensions at the left, cut two pieces 
for each hat, and paste them together 
along the edges marked A and B. Dec- 
orate the hat with a fringe of cut paper. 
Carefully roll up the hat and place it in- 
side the tube. 

Next write a fortune on a small slip of 














paper and place it inside the tube. 
Using two strips of lightweight card- 
board, each 3” x 4”, fasten the bell so 
that it will not ring by running the card- 
board inside the bell as shown above 
right. Tie a ribbon on the bell so that it 
can be worn at the party, and put the 
bell inside the tube. Leave one end of 
the cardboard strip sticking out to aid in 








removing the toy. (Instead of a bell you 
could use a balloon or any small inex- 
pensive toy for the favor. Fasten each 
toy to a strip of cardboard before you 
put it inside the tube.) 

Next cut a sheet of dark crepe paper 
7” x 542”. Decorate with two rows of 





contrasting ribbon pasted across each 
5'2” end. Ruffle the edges of the paper 
slightly, and then paste the paper on the 
tube, leaving the same amount of paper 
at each end of the tube. Twist the paper 
at each end to close the openings. 
Finally, cut a piece of light-colored 
crepe paper 5” x 5/2”. Make a fringe 
about 1” wide on each 5'2” side, curl- 
ing the ends slightly. Paste this crepe 
paper to the outside as shown below. 
Decorate the favor with an appropriate 
design. Various suggestions are shown. 
By choosing appropriate colors and 
decorations, you could make party fa- 
vors for various holidays in the year. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. Garued in Soap 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Betty J. Short 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Philip Sheridan School, Kenmore, New York 


OUR soap-carving project made the study of our nation's 
capital more meaningful to my fifth grade. One day | 
held up a large picture of the Capitol Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and asked the name of the building and why 
it existed. We discussed these questions and decided to 
look for pictures and information about our capital city. 

The next day, the class decided to make a model of 
Capitol Hill, using soap carvings for the buildings. They 
decided which buildings and monuments should be placed 
on their model, and these were listed on the blackboard. 
Each child chose the one he wished to study and carve. 

The teacher also listed on the blackboard these mate- 
rials which each pupil needed for soap carving: a penknife 
or paring knife (a silver dinner knife for younger children), 
an orange stick, and a large-sized cake of soap. 


DIRECTIONS 


1. Draw the design on a paper the same size as the cake 
of soap. 

2. With a knife remove all lettering from the soap. 

3. Trace the drawing from the paper to the soap. 

4. Block out the design with straight cuts right through 
the bar of soap. (This will give a rough idea of how the 
finished piece wil! appear.) 

5. In shaping the piece, cut off only thin shavings and 
remember to turn the work often to be sure that it looks 
right from all sides. 

6. Using an orange stick, scoop out the soap that is be- 
tween the columns, thus making them stand out. 

7. When the piece is completed, polish it with your fin- 
gers to smooth the rough edges. 

While the soap carvers worked, a committee of six cov- 
ered the worktable with two sheets of tagboard 22” x 48”. 
On this they plotted the streets of Washington radiating 
from the Capitol, pin-pointed the spots where the various 
buildings and monuments would stand, and then labeled 
the streets. After this, the painters made the Potomac 
River and the Tidal Basin blue, the lawn green, and the 
avenues black. Other pupils made pink tissue-paper blos- 
soms for the cherry trees. 

As a culminating activity, we invited another class to 
hear the “architects report pertinent facts concerning 
their sculptured pieces and to witness the placement of 
the various monuments and buildings in their true locations. 
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Heart-Shaped Faces for Valentine Day 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Opal Hoagland 


Teacher, Madison Public School, Madison, Nebraska 


| 
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bows - ’ braids - 
& astrips / G strips 
lke this | 4 like +his 


¢ 
Cae 
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ge © ! 


COY blond and brunette girls’ heads can be 
made by using a large heart for the face and 
adding yellow or brown crepe-paper hair. 


























Braids may be tied with crepe-paper bows or 
ribbons in various colors. Curled bangs of 
crepe paper can be added. 

The second-graders who did this under my 
direction were interested in the art of braid- 
ing, which they had to learn. They had fun 
trying to vary facial expressions. 

In the size shown these faces made a colore 
ful border with which to decorate the room on 
Valentine Day. Smaller ones, mounted, may 
be sent as valentines. 
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Foil Trimming for Valentines 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Helen Wolfe 


Teacher, Baden School, St. Louis, Missouri 


FOR a new and different touch for your valentines this year try using 
aluminum foil, which can be purchased by the roll at most grocery 
stores. Let the children experiment with it and try their own ideas. 


ILLUSTRATION 1 


To make the valentine at the left in Illustration 1, cut two hearts 
the same size and shape, one of cardboard and one of red construc- 
tion paper. Cover the cardboard heart with foil. Lay the silver heart 
on top of the big red heart, and with a paper punch make four holes 
about 1” apart along the top of both hearts. With red string tie 
several small red hearts through the holes in the large hearts. Vary 
the lengths of the strings so that the little hearts dangle at different 
places on the big heart. 

To make the heart at the right, cut a large red heart from construc- 
tion paper. Make an arrow from cardboard and cover it with foil. 
Cut the arrow in two, make slits in the heart, and fasten the arrow in 
place. Cut a foil heart about 1” larger on all sides than the red one, 
fold up the foil for a border, and edge it with nail polish. Decorate 
the arrow with nail polish, too. 

For the bottom valentine in Illustration 1, cut a circle from red con- 
struction paper and pa: . a paper doily on top of it. Trim the edge 
of this circle with foil by cutting a larger foil circle and crumpling the 
edges around the red circle. Then cut a red heart and paste it in the 
center of the paper doily. Cut a smaller red heart so that it opens 
like a book, paste it on top of the big heart, and cover the top fold 
of the heart with foil. On the inside write or print your message. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 


To make a foil nut cup as shown at the left in Illustration 2, invert 
a small jelly glass and then put a paper baking cup over the glass. 
Fasten a strip of transparent tape around it so that it will keep its 
shape. Press a 7” circle of red crepe paper down around the cup, 
use transparent tape to hold it in place, and ruffle the edges. Press 
a 7” circle of foil over the red paper and spread out the foil ruffle. 
Join two pipe cleaners, and cover all but 1” on each end with foil. 
Bend them to form a handle, and paste them between the baking cup 
and the red paper. Cut small red crepe-paper hearts and tie them to 
the handle with red string. 

For the heart-shaped sachet in Illustration 2, put cologne or per- 
fume on a wad of cotton as big as your fist. Draw a 12” square of 
red crepe paper zround the cotton, shape it to form a heart, and tie 


in 
ii 


Miustration 2 
t 
| 


INlustration 1 


it tightly with red string. Stretch the edges of the paper at the top so 
that it looks like a flower. Cover the crepe paper with a 12” square 
of foil, trimming the foil so that it forms a silver ruffle around the red 
crepe paper. Tape it in place. Press the foil around the cotton so 
that it is heart-shaped, and paint a red heart on it with nail polish. 


ILLUSTRATION 3 


To make nut-cup favors, tape a paper baking cup so that it will 
hold its shape. Cut a strip of foil 4” x 12”, and tape it around the 
cup. Let some of the foil extend above the cup and some below. 
Flatien the foil at the bottom so that it forms a base for the nut cup, 
and then flatten the foil at the top in the same manner. (See sketch.) 

To make a heart-shaped nut cup, cut a cardboard and a red con- 
struction paper heart of equal size and shape. Lay these on the foil 
with the red heart on top. Make sure that there is a.3” border of foil 

around the edge of the hearts. Press 
the foil in and up so that it spreads 
around the red heart, and turn back 
the foil around the top. Let the cup 
thus formed keep the shape of a heart. 
Paint the edges with nail polish. 


ilustration 3 











February Posters 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Imogene Knight 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn School, Elmira, New Yor 


esents many different poster subjects 
s are shown here. 

a poster, some small preliminary sketches shou 
made, showing the placing of the elements in the poster. After 
@ arrangement and color scheme are decided upon, the design 

should be carefully drawn on a sheet of newsprint or tracing pape 

e same size as the final poster. After the drawing is perfected, 

transfer it to the cardboard by blacking the back of the design with 

a soft pencil and tracing it with a sharp-pointed pencil. Then add 
and any necessary details 
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FATHER of 
his COUNTRY 












































THIS IS THE 
OFFICIAL EMBLEM 
OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


OUR UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Maude A. Gray 


Teacher of Art, Public School, Tilton, New Hampshire 


MY CLASS needed a backdrop for a program on 
the United Nations. First the children enlarged 
the emblem of the United Nations, which is shown 
above. (A pantograph or an opaque projector 
could be used to accomplish this.) We used a 
piece of an old sheet and on this we drew the em- 
blem lightly with a pencil. Then all the lines and 
areas of the emblem, which were to be white on 
the finished backdrop, were covered with white 
wax crayons. We made some deep blue dye and 
when it had cooled, we carefully dipped the sheet 
in it and allowed it to drip dry. The part which 
was waxed remained white; the rest was light blue. 

Then each child wanted to make a small United 
Nations flag, so we used white newsprint 12” x 





18” for these flags. (We found that drawing pa- 
per was not very satisfactory for use here. We 
obtained better results using paper with a smooth- 
er surface.) As before, the children drew the 
United Nations emblem lightly with pencil and 
then went over the areas which were to be white 
with white wax crayons. We found that we had 
better results if the crayons were applied as evenly 
as possible. 

When the white areas were covered, the children 
gave the paper a quick wash with a large brush 
and a very thin blue tempera paint. (Water- 
mixed paint or ordinary bluing could also be used 
satistactorily.) The blue paint did not cover the 
waxed areas, so the emblem remained white. 
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Lets Design Some New US. Coins 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Margaret Quimby 


CHILDREN often carry pieces of art right in 
their pockets with little appreciation for their 
artistic quality or the long hours of work that 
went into producing them. Actually the coins 
that make up our United States money are ex- 
cellent examples of fine design, for each element 
has a special meaning which contributes to the 
general story of the coin. 

After examining a few carefully, children will 
become fascinated with coins and an interest. 
ing art lesson can be built around coin designs. 
The more background information the children 





have, the more interesting the lesson will be. 
Stories of recently designed coins can be found 
in the library, and new coins, secured from the 
bank, can be mounted for the children to exam- 
ine. Then the children can set out to design 
their own coins—pennies, nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters, or half dollars. They should work out a 
rough design first, perfecting it later. 




















There should be a maximum of originality used for reference. When the final drawings 
in the lesson both in expression and types of are being made, stress the painstaking efforts 
work. One child may want to design both and extreme neatness that are necessary for 
sides of a coin, while another may work out a a drawing that is to be used for engraving. 
special design for just one side. Postage Drawings will have a dressed-up look if they 
stamps contain good portraits that can be are outlined with black ink. 
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Teachers’ Help-One - Another Club 





TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
ALICE MAKOVSKY 


O HELP first-graders when 
i i they are learning to count, 
I cut out and colored ten small 
Indians in different attitudes and 
pasted a little flannel on the back 
of each to use on the flannelgraph 
board. 


squaw, 


them the same way. 


I also made a tepee, a 


and a brave, and fixed 
As we sing the song “Ten Little 
Indians,” thirteen children, each 
holding one of the cutouts, pass 
by the board in turn and place a 
picture on it. When the children 
have learned to count forward 
easily, we then practice counting 
backward. We made up a mid- 
dle stanza so that we could give 
the ten little Indians a mother, a 
father, and a home. 
“This is the mother of the ten lit- 
tle Indians, 
This is the father of the ten little 
Indians, 
This is the home of the ten little 
Indians, 
This is the Indian family.” 


MEET YOUR MATCH 
CECILIA VITS 


O GIVE a little variety to our 
T arithmetic and to 
provide a monthly check on pu- 
pils’ accomplishments, we play a 
game, Meet Your Match. Three 
examples of the type of questions 


classes 


we use are as follows. 


1. Every triangle must have 
acute angles. 

2. Give the the 
marked price was $20 and the 
rate of discount was 2%. 

3. Give the formuia for finding 
the area of a square. 

All problems must be worked 


mentally and only the first answer 


discount if 


can be accepted. 

Several methods are used in se- 
lecting the beginning contestant 
He, in turn, challenges a class- 
mate. The quizzer asks questions 
of first one and then the other 
contestant. They remain standing 
until one The 
challenges another pupil and the 
quiz is resumed. If both contest- 
ants failed, each is given another 


misses. winner 


question, but if they miss two 
consecutive they 
placed by two new contestants. 


times are re- 


Questions missed are always an- 
swered by the audience. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club 
able? Perhaps you have developed 


ideas which you would be 


who 


invalu- 


willing 


to share with others If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them 

We pay one dollar upon publica 
artick 


this department A 


tion for cach appearing in 


dollar 


for each photograph used 


is paid 


Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 
acknowledged or 


THe 


They 


cannot be 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


For general directions to contributors, see page 4. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be 
sidered rejected. 


con- 


An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin cach article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do sa, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing 

if you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 








CLEANLINESS 


MARY LEHMAN 


HERE are two _ important 
T things that a teacher of pri- 
mary children should insist upon. 
The first is each pupil’s having a 
clean handkerchief or tissue and 
using it when necessary, and the 
second is having clean hands. Al- 
low no supplementary or library 
books to go to children whose 
hands are not clean. Speak about 
the necessity of washing hands 
after going to the toilet and be- 
fore sitting down to meals. These 
are little things but they can be 


great health factors. 


A HISTORY 


MARY 


o you ‘call the attention of 
D your pupils to the time ele- 
ment which is vitally important 
in the succession of chronological 
events in the story of our country? 
We make a chart as a class proj- 
ect and leave it on the blackboard 
until the particular period of his- 


A STUDY OF TEETH 
JEAN C. RICE 


7E MADE a study of brush- 
W ing teeth correctly. Our 
discussions included how to brush 
our teeth, and why and when and 
how to care for our toothbrushes. 
This was followed by a discussion 
of proper foods which are neces- 
sary for good teeth. We wrote 
the following class poem. 
CLEAN TEETH 

I brush my teeth 

Up and down, round and round; 
This keeps them sound. 

I brush my teeth morning, 
Noon, and night 

To keep them clean and white. 


TIME CHART 


TAYLOR 


fin- 
the 


tory that is being studied is 
ished. ‘Then the pupils copy 
time chart in their notebooks. 

Below is a sample of the chart 
for the period of discovery and ex- 
A glance at this chart 
gives a graphic representation of 
that period of history. 


ploration. 





Date | Spanish = { 





1492 | Columbus 
1497 
1513 
1513 
1519 
1521 
1541 
1542 
1565 
1577 
1584 
1609 
1673 
1682 


| Cabot 


Balboa 
Ponce de Leon 
Magellan 
Cortes 
De Soto 
Cabrillo 
Menendez 
Drake 





Raleigh 


English | French | Dutch 








Hudson 
Marquette 


| La Salle 
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LITERATURE FUN 
FRANCES P. REID 


EADING of Treasure Island, 

by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
doubled in interest with the addi- 
tion of handwork projects. The 
more ambitious pupils built ship 
models and stockades, or carved 
vicious cutlasses, while the less 
ingenious ones found an outlet in 
a variation on the universally 
popular paper dolls. 

Each pupil selected a character 
from the story and became thor- 
oughly familiar with the ap- 
pearance and actions of that 
individual. Next he drew his 
own conception of the character's 
likeness on heavy white paper, 
which was later mounted on 
heavy cardboard. Face, hands, 
and visible portions of arms and 
legs were painted. Cotton, crepe 
wool, or braided yarn served as 
hair. The clothes were designed 
and cut from a variety of fabrics 
and then pasted on the form. 

Differences in the portrayal of 
such a character as John Silver 
led to avid class discussion, and 
the interest in literature increased 
tremendously. 


ASSEMBLY MANNERS 
ALLEN SHER 


ur school is a fairly large 
O elementary school and the 
junior assembly has nearly four 
hundred pupils of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades who at- 
tend it. The assembly is held once 
a week and for it the children are 
expected to display their best 
audience manners. No matter 
how quiet the children may have 
been during the program, on leav- 
ing the auditorium there was al- 
ways talking by some of the pu- 
pils. Since there were close to four 
hundred pupils leaving at the 
same time, we were always faced 
with this disturbance. 

I lead the children in singing, 
and one day after the closing ex- 
ercises had been completed, I had 
the children sing “America the 
Beautiful.” After singing the first 
stanza I had them all hum the 
melody as they left the auditori- 
um. Every week now we hum a 
different tune as we walk out, 
and the children thus maintain 
the dignity of the assembly even 
in its closing moments. 
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FOR LOWER GRADES 
Flacken 


c 
Osma 





1. You will be well repaid by 
little 
children’s section of your public 
Books 


Washington and 


spending a time in the 
library carly this month 
relating to 
Lincoln, suitable for various age 
levels, are usually on display 
loaned to teachers 
Abraham 
Lincoln and George Washington 
Edgar 


d’Aulaire are fine for 


and will be 
for use in the schools 
by Ingri and Parin 
use with 


younger children 


2. Have you remembered to mix 


some white paint for making 


snow scenes on gray or blue pa- 





per at the easel? The children 
will also like to 
chalk 


combine soft 


white with their crayons 


on smaller pieces of cream, tan, 


desks 


ndependent work peri- 


or gray paper at their 
during 
ods The finished pictures can 
be attractively sheet of 


bright construction paper for wall display 


mounted on one huge 


5. One first-grade teacher we know uses this in- 
method for 
put forth their best efforts when drawing dur- 
From 12” x 18” 


manila drawing paper she cuts frames about 2” 


teresting nspiring her children to 


ing independent work periods 


wide which are placed on the corkboard where 
the children’s work is displayed The most in- 


teresting pictures are then mounted daily in 


these frames 


6. First-graders enjoy the use of simple racing 
letters of the 
Iwo children, with pointers, will be 
the first 
one to find on your blackboard or wall chart the 


games as the alphabet are re- 
viewer d 
keenly interested in seeing who can de 
letters as they are named. This type of activity 
is a good one to use briefly, now and then, when 


the children need a change 


7. For the sake of variety, give your children 
sections of a page cut from one of the better- 
Dur- 
them 


grade magazines which has large print 


ing an work period have 


mark familiar words that begin with some in- 


independent 


itial consonant which needs special emphasis 


At some later time, write the words on the 


blackboard as they are read from the marked 
sections by volunteers. This device can be used 
with children who 


blends, endings, and other word parts. 


older need a review of 


8. If you teach in a school where no workbench 
or tools are provided, don’t give up the idea of 
having a spot in the classroom where the chil- 
dren can do a little woodworking. Two orange 
crates stood on end and joined by a heavy piece 
of board can be converted into a simple work- 
bench 
a hammer and you can buy a few nails at the 
Some local car- 


Co-operative parents will lend the class 
hardware store at a small cost 
penter or woodworking shop may be willing to 
donate a few odd pieces of board. If not, strips 
of wood from an orange crate or apple box can 
be used by creative small boys for making crude 
boat, airplanes, and other objects 

9. Whenever possible, enrich your science units 
with simple experiments which will have mean- 
ing for the children. Before you do an experi- 
ment with the class, go through it yourself. Be 
sire you know the why of it so well that you 





can answer all the children's questions in sim- 
ple but meaningful language 


13. Science experiments used with kindergarten 
children must be very simple and the outcome 
observable within a short period. Children of 
this age will not recall what they were watching 
for, or why, if weeks clapse while an activity is 
carried on Watching small living 
observing rapidly gcrminating seeds, evapora- 


creatures, 


tion, changing of water to ice and ice to water, 
are among the suitable science activities for this 
age level. 


14. Equip your children with several sheets 
from an old magazine which is printed on 
strong, smooth paper. Show them how to use 
their rulers for drawing 6", 4”, and 2” squares. 
From these squares folded in half, heart shapes 
can be cut. With them the children can plan 
valentines, placing the hearts in various combi- 
nations. This preplanning will ensure fewer 
failures and less waste of construction paper 
when the valentines are made to take home. 


15. Now and then as a change from othet types 
of seatwork the children will enjoy making a 
pictograph of family life. Use newsprint and 
let the children draw lines with their rulers for 
the sentences which they can copy from the 
blackboard. Their lines can be spaced so that 
there will be room for a fairly large picture at 
the end of each sentence. The following type 
of sentences will permit variation in the pictures 
which can be drawn to complete each one. 

Father rides in a 

Baby sleeps in a 

Mother has a 

Mary plays with a 


16. If you are a young teacher who enjoys 
wearing pretty high-heeled shoes, don’t allow 
yourself to yield to the desire to wear them dur- 
ing your teaching day when you must stand 
constantly. Nothing can cause irritability and 
impatience any quicker than protesting aching 
feet There are many, many stylish, youthful 
shoes with low heels on the market today from 
which you can make a choice that will give your 
feet a smart appearance and you a sense of 
well-being. 


19, When you mention Brotherhood Week to 
the children in your class for the first time, try 


to simplify the meaning of the 
idea, bringing it down to the 
child’s own level. Then with- 
out naming religion or race, 
bring out the fact that children 
have friends of varying age lev- 
els who go to different schools 
and Sunday schools. Carry on 
a discussion with the group as 
to what makes a child a good 
playmate. As the children con- 
tribute the reasons why they en- 
joy playing with some children 
more than others, list these de- 
sirabie traits on the blackboard. 
Emphasize the fact that it is the 
kind of person we are and not 





who we are that is important. 


20. During your study of home 
and community life have you 
and the children discussed the 
work done by their parents? Ip 
your conversations, be sure to 
emphasize ‘the fact that all occupations are of 
way to the people who live in a 
community. Young children may not be able 
to see this unless you direct their thinking along 
the right channels. This is one way to develop 
a greater feeling of unity among your pupils. 


value in some 


21. Do you take at least one subscription to My 
Weekly Reader or Young America for use on 
your library table? In September, a new four- 
page issue, Picture Reader, planned especially 
for beginning readers, was added to the “Young 
America” Series. Write to Young America 
Magazines, Silver Spring, Maryland, for in- 
formation if you are not acquainted with these 
publications. 


23. How well do the individual members of 
your class understand the work of your superin- 
tendent? If you explain some of the things he 
does for the schools in language simple enough 
to have meaning for the children, they will de- 
velop a more personal feeling toward him. Then 
they will desire to show the superintendent their 
best work when he visits the classroom 


26. During those odd moments of waiting which 
occur now and then when the children are 
ready for dismissal a bit ahead of time, play 
“Find Out” with the big room calendar. Third- 
graders will be interested in secing who can be 
the first to give the answers to such questions as 
“On what day of the week will the 6th come? 
the 15th? the 21st? How many Tuesdays are 
there in the month? How many Sundays?” 


27. A recipe for homemade finger paint may be 
of use to the teacher whose art supplies are 
somewhat limited. Mix % of a cup of laundry 
starch with sufficient cold water to form a thick 
paste. Then pour in | pint of boiling water 
slowly while you stir the mixture constantly. 
When it has cooled slightly, add % cup of soap 
flakes, stirring until thoroughly dissolved. Add 
a few drops of glycerin or oil of cloves to keep 
the mixture sweet. A large glass jar makes a 
good container. Color a small amount of the 
starchy paste mixture with a water-base paint 
when preparing it for immediate use 


28. Seasonal poems suitable for younger chil- 
dren include “My Zipper Suit,” and “The Mit- 
ten Song,” by Marie Louise Allen, and “The 
Park,” by James S. Tippett. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
rts Slacker 


1. This is the month when we 
celebrate the birthday of two of 
our most famous presidents. 
Both Lincoln and Washington 
will become more real to your 
class if you can borrow from the 
public library A Book of Ameri- 
cans, written by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Binet, and 
read aloud some of the poems. 


2. Don't forget to make some 
mention of the ancient super- 
stition relating to the weather 
and the action of the ground 
hog today. Some pupils will 
enjoy looking in the dictionary 
and encyclopedia and making 
reports to the class on the infor- 
mation given about the church 
celebration of Candlemas Day. 


health 
stressing the 


5. During a lesson in 
which you are 
value of vegetables as food, interest the class 
in finding out what fresh vegetables are on 
the market this month. After committees have 
checked and given a report to the class, have 
them find out from what states the vegetables 
are shipped. It is also interesting to list the 
names of vegetables on the blackboard and de- 
cide whether we eat the root, stem, bud, or seed 
pod of the plant. 


6. Every now and then check yourself for any 
mannerisms you may have which are in evi- 
dence as you stand in front of your class. Do 
you twist your necklace, pat your hair, clear 
your throat too frequently, sniff, or practice 
other little habits that may be extremely annoy- 
ing to the children who must watch and listen 
to you daily? Check your posture, too, and try 
to avoid slumping even when fatigued 


7. Poems suitable for use with your boys and 
girls this month include “A Boy of Other Days,” 
by Nancy Byrd Turner; “Field Mouse,” by 
Eleanor Alletta Chaffee; and “The Valentine,” 
by Laura E. Richards 


8. While Boy Scout Week is being observed 
there is a fine opportunity for discussing with 
your class the local community helpers in the 
field of recreation. The summer playground 
directors, the swimming instructor and life- 
guard, the librarian in the children’s depart- 
ment of the public library, as well as the scout 
leaders, give their time to activities which bring 
enjoyiment to boys and girls. Emphasize the 
fact that scout leaders sacrifice their own free 
time in order to help carry on the scouting pro- 
gram in the community. 


9, If your class built a bird-feeding station for 
use at home or at school, be sure feeding is con- 
tinued as long as snow and cold weather keep 
the birds from getting their own food. In case 
there are children in your group who are suffi- 
ciently interested in birds to want to join the 
Audubon Junior Club you can obtain full in- 
formation about forming such a club by writing 
to The National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28. It is necessary to have 
ten or more children (of any age) with an adult 
who is willing to act as advisor, in order to form 
a club, The dues are $.15 for each member. 
When you write, ask for the club registration 
form in order to get details about the leaflets 


and newspaper which will be sent to individual 


clubs 


13. During the observance of Negro History 
Week in your school be sure that your children 
gain added information about various contribu- 
tions made by the Negro race in the fields of 
music, education, science, and literature. The 
poct, Paul Lawrence Dunbar; the educator, 
Booker T. Washington, who founded Tuskegee 
Institute; singers like Marian Anderson and 
Roland Hayes; and the agricultural scientist, 
George Washington Carver, are a few of the 
worth-while men and women whom your group 
should know about. It is far better to keep your 
discussions at this level than to discuss contro- 
versial issues about which the class is not well- 
informed. 


14. Boys and girls in the middle and upper 
grades often get a great deal of pleasure out of 
making valentines which are suitable for very 
young children. Giraffes, horses, clephants, 
dogs, cats, and other animal shapes can be cut 
double on folds of paper and painted in stripes, 
checks, and dotted patterns to represent cloth 
toys. The animals can have hearts suspended 
from collars or ribbons around their necks or 
pop-up hearts can be placed inside with the 
valentine message. The kindergarten children 
in your own school will welcome this addition 
to their valentine box. 


15. Give some serious thought to the amount of 
time needed for completing the assignments you 
make, When only a small per cent of the class 
is able to get the work done in the allotted time, 
the rest of the pupils will be falling into bad 
habits by having unfinished lessons hanging over 
them day after day. 


16. For the sake of your own good mental 
health and peace of mind adopt a sensible atti- 
tude toward the slow learners in your class. 
Give them the benefit of small assignments, and 
of all the help possible. Then avoid letting 
yourself become discouraged, because it is not 
possible to raise their level of learning beyond 
their natural capacity. 


19. As you call°the attention of your class to 
Brotherhood Weck, emphasize the importance 
of our being a good neighbor to everyone with 
whom we come in contact. 


20. During any unit of study in 
which European countries are 
mentioned, be sure you stress 
the contributions they have 
made to the culture of our na- 
tion. Your own attitude toward 
the children of foreign parents 
will serve as a guide to your pu- 
pils. Give children opportuni- 
ties to make use of any special 
language, drawing, or musical 
talent they may possess, build 
these children up, without being 
obvious about it. 


21. George Washington’s World, 
by Genevieve Foster, gives boys 
and girls an excellent picture of 
what was going on in other 
parts of the world, as well as in 
America, in Washington's day 


23. A simple but interesting 

science unit can be built around 
the rooting and growing of slips from house 
plants which can be contributed by the children. 
In addition to this activity, plant a few tulip, 
narcissus, or hyacinth bulbs so you can observe 
this type of plant growth at the same time. 
When the shoots from the bulbs are well started, 
keep a weekly record of their growth by nieasur- 
ing them on a certain day cach week. From 
these measurements over a period of time work 
out some simple arithmetic problems, having the 
children find the average growth of the bulb in 
a week, in a day, and a month, 


26. As an interesting change from your regular 
art work try this type of lesson some day. Dur- 
ing a discussion period at the beginning of the 
art class talk about machine parts: how they 
move together, the various types of springs, cog 
wheels, levers, and so on, which are used. Let 
the class know that with colored paper, scissors, 
and paste they are to build something in a 
three-dimensional form inspired by the working 
of the machine parts which you have discussed. 
This type of art experience will appeal strongly 
to the mechanically-minded pupils as well as to 
those who enjoy detail. The forms can be 
mounted by means of hinges on a sheet of 
bright construction paper for display purposes. 


27. If you follow some sort of regular routine 
during the long work periods connected with 
your units, the class will be able to accomplish 
much more. One specialist in the teaching field 
advocates the following procedure: Use the first 
few minutes for planning with your group lead- 
ers. Then they can give out the jobs, appoint- 
ing one pupil to be responsible for the material 
to be used. Be sure every child knows what he 
is to do. Use the last ten minutes of the long 
period for housekeeping, allowing a final five 
minutes for checking up on tasks accomplished. 


28. Do you ask your supervisors and special 
teachers for supplementary material in the field 
of art, music, and physical education which will 
correlate with the unit being carried on by your 
class? If you tap this source of information, 
you will soon find that many valuable sugges- 
tions will be coming your way. In addition to 
the help you will obtain, you will be assisting 
the special teachers and supervisors to establish 
rapport with your class. It is not always easy 
for them to build up this relationship without 
the help of the classroom teacher. 
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Winner of First Prize 
1950 Instructor Travel Contest 


Mary Katherine Flynn 


Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, Barton Branch School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Spey is many things. It is the Paradise of the Pacific 

the “49th State” . . . the land of sunshine and flowers, of 
music and gaiety, of seashore and mountains, of sugar and pine- 

apples, of intercultural harmony . . . and it is the land of aloha. 
Above: The “Lurline” 
gets a royal welcome ; : 
Honolulu harbor. spirit of aloha which best typifies the islands for the malihini 
The hula, best 

B known of the Hawaiian 
dances, originally had of our ship, the “Lurline.” On the morning of our arrival, we 
religious significance. 


During my two months’ visit last summer | found that it is this 
newcomer). Certainly I felt welcome even before I took leave 


arose early to catch our first glimpse of historic Diamond Head. 
Cruising along the coast, our ship was soon surrounded by small 
craft on which musicians and hula dancers performed for our 
delight. ‘Tugs brought island residents to board the steamer for 
the unique custom of the off-port welcome. The decks became 
ascene of color and gaiety as each passenger was garlanded with 
the traditional /eis—orchid, plumeria, ginger, carnation, pikake. 

Excitement mounted as the ship drew into the harbor. Silhou- 
Oe alge Eas etted against the Aloha Tower was another liner, just arrived 
Kona coast of the is- from the Orient; brown-skinned boys dove into the blue ocean 
— of Hawaii, de- depths for coins; and on the “Lurline’s” pier, waving, laughing 
ightful Kona Inn is : 4 
a tourist haven. throngs were laden with more /eis to present to their visitors. 
Over all rang out the serenade of the Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Truly this was the landing I had always heard about, and I had 
an immediate sense of “belonging.” 

Once on shore, the feeling of aloha continued to permeate my 
visit. Hospitality in the islands is dispensed lavishly and with 
charm, in an informal and easy manner. In that sunny climate 
cooled by the trade winds, living makes maximum use of the out- 
doors; the lanai or porch is an integral part of the house and is 
the setting for festive dinners. Many homes have an outdoor 
grill and patio, and what could be finer than to eat hamburgers 





while watching the moon rise and listening to the Hawaiian 
music of the steel guitar! Frequently, dancing under the stars is 
the featured entertainment. Dining at a beach home provides 
the novelty of watching fishermen spear their catch by torch- 
light. And in every congenial group there is always a back- 


ground of good conversation. 


Left: The lolani Palace is now the seat of the territorial government. 
Center: On Maui is the spectacular volcanic crater known as Haleakala, 
Right This is one of many churches, representative of various faiths, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
next month will an- 
nounce its TRAVEL 
CONTEST for 1951. 
For a list of Honor- 
able Mention awards 
in the 1950 Contest, 
see page 79 of this 
issue. 


Above: Mountain pan 

: eramas and breath 

Much of Hawaii's special flavor results from the contributions taking vistas of the 

sea charm the visitor. 

of mz - N omes : : 

of many races. Most of the homes are enhanced by Hawaiian furni Right: Participating 

ture, bowls, and dishes made from lovely local woods like the koa in the luau, ancient 

: Hawaiian feast, is a 

and monke ype vd, and Dy rugs and mats woven trom the lauhala leaf gastronomical adven- 

The Chinese motif may be carried out by the use of teakwood tables ture to the malihini. 
and chests, or lamp bases made from exquisite Chinese figures, while 


pictures and other beautiful art objects of the Orient add their deco- 





rative value. Here and there one sees a house with the upturned 
lines of the pagoda 
Adaptations from Hawaiian and Oriental styles beautify the fash- 


ion picture, The muumuu, holoku, and holomu, variations of the Below: In Roosevelt 
High School and other 
units of Honolulu’s 
and practical. The mandarin collar and straight, slit skirt derive excellent school sys 
tem, students of all 
: . races are developed 
jac kets of rich and attractive silks and bre cades. e into fine Americans. 


Mother Hubbard costume introduced by the missionaries, are lovely 
from China; many women complete their costumes with Chines« 


Hawaiian words incorporated into local English usage soon be 
come part of the tourist's vocabulary I found it more dramati 
to speak of directions as toward the mountains (mauka), toward 
the sea (makai), or toward Waikiki or Ewa districts than in the 
prosaic terms of the points of the compass. Much of the charm of 
the language lies in the melody of its euphonious syllables. Hale 

house) is used in combination with other words to produce such 
pleasing sounds as Halekulani (House of Heavenly Delight) and 
Haleakala (House of the Sun 

Hawaiian music, of course, prevails, and I never tired of the 
guitar and ukulele, the singing, and the authentic hula This dance 
sprang from the Polynesians’ concern with the supernatural; origi- 
nally it was connected with the temple and was performed to the 
accompaniment of gourds, sticks, or stones. The rhythmic, graceful 
movements of the dancers cribe the beauties of nature, or depict 


some event in Hawaiian life 





The mingling of many races is very evident in the membership of 


the Catholic, Protestant. and Mormon churches, whose congrega- 
tions practice their traditional rituals with various local touches. In 
celebrating their centennial in the islands, the Mormons pre 


sented a days program modeled n a Polynesian festival 
espec ially interesting to tourists Continued on page 72 
Photographs on these twe pages were provided by 


Matson Navigation Company and United Air Lines, 


imid “alohas,” the author boarded a Mainliner Stratocruiser at Honolulu Air- With grace and skill, a native fisher- 


{ picturesque Hawaiian custom is the n 
San Francisco in a little over nine hours man casts his huge net into the sea. 


use of torch lures for spear fishing port, returning to the mainland at 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tue INsTRUCTOR, 


F. Dean McClusky 


Associate Professor of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


fre there films available which would 
be of service to us in our study of 
child development? 


Five films on child development 
which were produced by Crawley 
Films, Ltd., may be secured from 
the Text Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. This series is correlated 
with Hurlock’s Child Development. 
rhe films are one and one-half to 
two reels in length each. They are 
entitled: Principles of Develop- 
ment; Heredity and Pre-Natal 
Development; Child Care and De- 
velopment; Children’s Emotions; 
and Social Development. 

7. 
Would you please give us the title and 


the publisher's address of an up-to-date 
candlegue of free films? 


The tenth annual edition of the 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 
published in 1950, may be obtained 
from the Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Box 497, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
This comprehensive source book 
lists selected films by both subject 


and title. It is cross indexed 


and each film is briefly described. 
The price is $5.00 

. 
Where may we secure an up-to-date list 


of films which may be u in teaching 
elementary science? 


A bulletin of twenty-three pages 
entitled The Use of Films in Ele- 
mentary Science, by George G. 
Mallison, has recently been issued 
by the Graduate Division of the 
Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan. It 
has an annotated list of recom- 
mended films and an outline of ef- 
fective teaching techniques to use 
with films. Its cost is ten cents 
postpaid 

7 
Please recommend an instruction guide 


for the use of the tachistoscope in 
remedial reading. 


William B. Greet and John H 
Eargle have prepared a Manual of 
Instructions for the tachistoscope. 
To obtain a copy, address The 
Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


seu and AHandwork 


Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


What can my children construct to en- 
rich our study of transportation? I 
teach grades five and six. 

I have found that some children 
like to construct boats and trucks, 
out of paper and Don’t 
overlook the popular airplane 

However, the interest of the child 
depends upon the teacher, her en- 
thusiasm, the amount of colorful 
illustrative material she has on 
hand, her willingness to have parts 
of the room cluttered while the 
work is going on, and her appreci- 
ation of the children’s efforts 

A classroom teacher can’t appre- 
ciate and help with construction 
work unless she gets her hands in 
it herself. 


wood. 


> 


They 


Is potato printing a good om for 


a class of third-grade children? 


are interested in trying it. 

Yes, if the teacher knows exactly 
how to do it and makes some prints 
herself on cloth so that she knows 
that the results will be successful 
By successful, I mean so that the 
colors don’t run all over the cloth. 


[ 58 | 


She needs to know that she has 
equipment such as knives and paint 
of the right thickness. Children can 
experiment with the designs them- 
selves, but first the teacher needs to 
provide correct materials for them 
to use. 


° 


Do children in grade school like to cut 
out or draw silhouettes of people or of 
animals using black paper? 

No, making silhouettes of black 
paper is not as popular with chil- 
dren as painting pictures with 
many colors. 

° 
Where can we get corrugated paper on 


which to paint designs? Should we buy 
it from an art-supply house? 


We don’t buy it. The children 
make signs which they post in the 
school, asking for donations of cor- 
rugated cardboard. Mathematics 
teachers, gym teachers, and par- 
ents all contribute. The music 
teacher donates the kind that 
comes around records. We always 
have enough. 
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Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope 


A reply will 


Elementary Secence 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


What simple science experiments can be 
pores in the primary grades? I 
ave difficulty in finding suitable ones. 

Many of the experiments at this 
level will grow out of the day-to- 
day work in the classroom. Some 
will be found in your science text- 
book if you use one. Remember 
that each one of the experiments 
should be done for a specific pur- 
pose—generally, to solve some prob- 
lem which has arisen. 

The following general topics are 
examples of the kind that lend 
themselves to experimenting pro- 
cedures at the primary levels (the 
specific problems to be solved de- 
pend, of course, ‘on local circum- 
stances): magnets, seeds, air and 
water, simple machines, sound, 
plants, and light and shadows. It 
is important to say that the simple 
experiments children would set up 
do not prove anything; instead, they 
show what happens under certain 
circumstances. It will always be 
necessary to use books and other 
resources to supplement what the 
experiments which you perform 
seem to show. 


What kinds of experiments can children 
in the fifth grade perform in the field 
of electricity? 

That depends, of course, on what 
kinds of problems have arisen dur- 
ing the study. Following are exam- 
ples of such problems. How can 
we make a simple electric cell? 
What happens when we have a 
short circuit? How does a fuse 
work? What different kinds of 
things will or will not conduct elec- 
tricity? How can electricity make 
light? How can we make a tele- 
graph key and sounder? 


e 


Please cite some references that will 
be helpful to my seventh grade in their 
study of atomic energy. 


You and Atomic Energy, and Its 
Wonderful Uses by John Lewellen 
Childrens Press, Inc., Chicago 7). 

Picture Book of Molecules and 
Atoms by Jerome S. Meyer 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
New York 16). 

Young People’s Book of Atomic 
Energy by Robert D. Potter (Medill 
McBride Co., New York 16). 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


How may I use the social studies to 
contribute to each child's personality 
development? 


One of the most desirable assets 
of personality is the ability to get 
along well with others. The present- 
day social-studies program contrib- 
utes to this aspect of personality 
development through its emphasis 
upon group planning, group dis- 
cussion, committee endeavor, and 
group evaluation. Through these 
activities the child learns the essen- 
tials of harmonious living and work- 
ing with others, of exchanging and 
sharing ideas, of differing courte- 
ously with the suggestions made by 
classmates, and of evaluating con- 
structively the efforts of both self 
and others 

In addition, the modern social- 
studies program stimulates and cul- 
tivates creative ability in language, 
art, construction, music, and dra- 
matics. Through opportunities for 
creative self-expression, the child 
not only finds mental and emotion- 
al release, but is also encouraged to 
develop his talents in a truly cre- 
ative endeavor. 


Please suggest the titles of inexpensive 
supplementary reading material for the 
social studies in the middle grades. 


From the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Press, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, you will be able to se- 
cure a set of twelve books entitled 
the World’s Children Series. Each 
book in the set sells for $.50. Chil- 
dren are attracted to the books be- 
cause of the abundance of pictorial 
material and the simplicity of the 
text. 

The following titles of the twelve 
books in the series indicate the na- 
ture of the contents of the set: 

1. Mateo and the Mexican Fair 
2. Pedro Picks Coffee in Brazil 
3. Shiu Ming, Chinese Boy Scout 
4. A Day with Dutch Children 
5. Anaghalook, Eskimo Girl 

6. Dark Eyes and Her Navajo 
Blanket 

7. French-Canadian Children 

8. Hans, of the Swiss Alps 

- Yukiko and a Japanese Carni- 
va 

10. Children on England’s Canals 
11. Kana, Prince of Darkest Africa 
12. Pauli and His Hawaiian Feast 





Negro Contributors to Our 
Nation 
Continued from page 26 
I Composers 
1. James Bland 
2. R. Nathaniel Dett 


F. Entertainers 


l. Ira Aldridge y Ve 
2. Marian Anderson. : . 4 

3. Louis Armstrong. ox. “ . 

+. Harry T. Burleigh. Pm a 

) on . 


Duke Ellington. 

6. Richard B. Harrison 
Roland Hayes. 

8. Dorothy Maynor. 

9. Paul Robeson 

10. Bill Robinson. 

11. Hazel Scott. 

12. Ethel Waters 


G. Clergyman wy . j 
1. A. Clayton Powell, Sr. ’ \ 
H Labor leader ‘ 
‘ 


|. A. Philip Randolph. 
I. Manufacturer. 
1. Madame C. J. Walker. 


J. Congressmen 
William Dawson 
2. Osear De Priest 


K. Lecturer. 
|. Bayard Rustin 
L. Authors. 


W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 
M. Artist , 
1. Henry Ossawa Tanner : : 


N. Sports participants 
Joe Loui 
woh gy ... whether teaching 
t. Satchel Page. or on vacation 
». Jackie Robinson % 
O. Reformers. 


Amos Fortune 
) 


2. Sojourner Truth. Surely “Peace of Mind” alone is worth a nickel a day to any 
3. Harriet Tubman. teacher. That's all it costs to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. But— 


P. Liberato nih ee , : 
Fewnnies L’ Ouverture “Peace of Mind” is only one reason for having T.C.U. Protection. 





Q. Mother of the Year Think what it would mean to you to have “Dollars” come flying 
|. Clarissa Clement. 
R. Unclassified 


back to you by fastest Air Mail in case you are disabled by sick- 

Crispus Attucks ness, accident or quarantine. For more than 50 years T.C.U. has 

> ne cn served exclusively members of the teaching profession. Thou- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY sands have been helped in time of need. 


The following books are published 
by the Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washing Appreciates T.C.U. More The Best insurance 
ton 1, D.C... except where other pub 
lishers are indicated Than Ever | Ever Had 
Brooks, Walter Henderson: The ' “I appreciate your help in every “I appreciate very much the help 

Pastor's V oice | way—check, letters of kindness— which I received from you at the 
Conrad, Earl Harriet Tubman ' which showed you never forget but time of my iliness. It surely came 
Cook, Mercer Five French Negro always have your clients’ welfare in at a very much needed time, as 

Authors in mind. This is my third claim, 1 was trying to attend college. I 
Cuney—Hare Maud evro Musi but my first for accident, which I must say this is the best insurance 

ans - { Th i, Vi ” ee hope will be the last. Because all I have ever had. I thought the let- 
D r | "Sad L i" —_ Build of this happened during vacation I ter asking for the money had only 
ap Se > omen Dutiders appreciate the T.C.U. more than time to reach you when I received 
Derric otte, Elise Palmer; and others | ever.’ the welcome check.” 

Word Pictures of the Great —Miss Lucile Mae Wirt, —Miss Louise M. Hodges, 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence Folks from Freeport, lil Moravian Falls, N. C. 

Dixie and Lyrics of Lowly Life 
Edmonds, Randolph: Land of Cotton 

and Other Plays Yes, “Rain or Shine” you'll find the best place for any teacher is to be un- 
Henderson, Edwin B.: The Negro in der the famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It costs so little—less than a nickel a 

Sports ; day. T.C.U. employs no agents. You simply mail the coupon. Get all the 
“ee ( a 5 I = egro in facts—read what other teachers have to say about T.C.U. promptness and 

merice iwilizetion o o , ‘ 
Wie nate na ao i P , ae + fairness. Then you alone decide. Sending the coupon places you under no 

‘ own, eertrude > 1¢é “ict ‘ . . toh ‘ 

Pestyy Bool - obligatior whatever. Remember, it’s so much better to lay aside the 
Newsome, Effie: Glediole Gardens. nickels you won’t miss than to have to use up your hard 
Richardson, Willis; and Miller. May earned dollars or be embarrassed by borrowing when 

Negro History in Thirteen Pla unexpected bad luck comes your way. Mail the coupon 
Richardson, Willis: Plays and Pageant today. 

from the Life of the Negro 


Roy, Jessie H.; and Turner, Geneva ¢ 


Pioneers of Long Ago ~~" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 
Shackelford, Jane D.: The Child To the T.C.U., 462 T.C.U, Building 


Story of the Negro and Mj Haft py T Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
Days ‘ EACHERS 1 am interested in knowing sboat TA.U. 16-Wey 
Stevenson, Augusta George Carver, Protection. Send me full detalis without obligation. 
Boy Scientist (Bobbs Merrill FOUNDED 
Whiting, Helen A Negro Art, Music ASUALTY 1399 Name 
and Rhyme and Negro Folk Tals 
Woodson, Carter B.: Ifrican Myths U NDERWRITERS Address 
and Negro Makers of History 


Yancey, Bessie Woodson Echoes from 


the Hills, a Book of Poems, 462 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoin 8, Nebr. ee ee ee ee oe NO AGENT WILE CALL ———— | 
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Your Counselor Seutee 


Before 


making use of this free service, refer to the directions for sending questions—see page 58. 





Reading and Language 


Mildred 


A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 


Should there be a separate language pe 
riod if reading, language, spelling, and 


social studies center around one theme 


While it is true that the children 


will d ‘ heir talking and 


aspect of the 

units hir n 
connec inits, you 
direct 
You 

a daily 


definitely 


will I ao some 
skills 


side 


lable a sep 
wheneve 
arn Sore 


vy need 


Foster E. 


Professor of Mathen 


Jersey City 


Should I teach dividing by 


nher when the occasion 


teach this form at 


problen 
pil ha 
could 

vision b 


Tl 


saties, New 
, New Jersey 


New York 


such reports and how to present 


these ideas clearly and interestingly 
To teach skills, you should 


utilize a period set aside for teach- 


such 


ing language skills. 


¢ 


Many of my third-grade children are 
not able to write a paragraph of three 
sentences. How can I help them? 


1. Use co-operative compositions 
as if the pupils were still in second 
erade Let them work together in 
dictating stories and informal notes 
which they wish to have recorded 
Then they may copy these compo- 
sitions from the blackboard into 
their notebooks 

2. Whenever an individual child 

ho is still handicapped in spelling 
skills 
is, write fus sentences 


Then he 


wishes to write 


ol paper may 
sentences 
Possibly twice a week ve a 


dictation exercise usit a simple 
paras raph which the children hav 
studied in connection with inden- 


tion capitalization punctuation, 
ind spellin Work for 100 per 


ent accuracy. 


peuthmette 


Grossnickle 


Jersey Mate Teachers College, 


and then 16 
unother $.25 


nd ther 


Wy filth-eraders know their facts in 
multiplication, but they have difficulty 


in multiplication in division 
nuit plic i 
} 
muitipi 


multipl 


found it helpful to prac- 


wultiplicatio n division by 


ving examples vision with 


the quotient supplied. In this kind 
of practice, we do not stress estima- 
tion of the quotient Instead, we 
give practice in multiplication and 


subtraction, as such, separately 
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Child Development 


Paul L. 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 


it a P.T.A. meeting I said that children 
should “experience success,” but sev- 
eral fathers disagreed with me. 


The fallacy in the fathers’ rea- 
soning probably arises from the fact 
that they they 
“stumbled and rose again” and for- 


remember when 
get that the courage to rise again 
develops out of the confidence that 
maybe the next try will be success- 
ful Too much failure, gr setting 
standards for children that are too 
them, 


failure, not 


far above generates the ex- 


pectation ol 


and 


suCCeSS, 
undermines any remaining 
courage to try again 

You might try asking the 


mk ol 


fathers 
something which they 
do, some soc al or physical 
they 


’ wil ] 
i ana in which 


have t ndeavored 


which 
I they 


have 
n up trying to be successful 
the rela- 
tionship between the experience of 


Pe rhaps someone will see 


failure and giving up trying 

Ss Ippe se also you 
ersion of “What I can’t do isn’t 
Pertinent, per- 


nportant anyway - 
is the example of the child, 


receive some 


I aps 


having trouble with spelling, who 


stoutly maintains that spelling isn’t 


Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


important anyway. When he grows 
up, he’s going to have a secretary 
to spell for him—like daddy! 


” 


How can I help a mother of one of my 
third-graders? She has difficulty in dis- 
ciplining her eight-year-old son. 


After the parent states the reason 
for the teacher 
should summarize the problem in a 
few words and ask for verificatior 
of het After there 
s a clear statement of the problem 
the following questions may be pro- 
to guide her 


conference, the 


understanding. 


posed to the mother 
thinkin 
What 
the way? 
What 
work with? 


wrought up, he is unable to see any 


difficulties seem to be in 


are there to 


when one is 


advantages 
Otten 


favorable factors 
What would 
like? 
What can you (the parent) do 
to try to improve the situation in 


an ideal solution be 


the direction of an ideal solution? 
Talking over these questions or 
‘*homework” 


sucgestins them as 


should prove most helpful. 


Vocal Music 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


When should two-part singing be start 
ed? For instance, should I start 
two-part singing in my third grade? 


A good teacher can teach almost 
anything to any normal 
children, but often the question of 
vhat not to teach 
mportant than what to teach 


g roup ot 


becomes more 


['wo-part singing can be taught 
I the second ‘ rade The t will al- 
ifted children who 
arry a part ” but at 
time there will be 
that can’t 
tune, much less 


ivs be a few 
naturally 
same over 


of a clas match 
or Carry one 
part in correctly carrying two 
I'wo-part singing is a more 
advanced activity in singing 


be sure that your lass 


© 


How can I learn to teach singing to my 
erade-school class? I am able to “carry 


a tune.” 


If you yourself can “carry a 


tune.” you can easily learn to teach 
your grade, for you 


elements of correct 


the music in 
have the basic 
pitch, . a good ear, the ability to 
carry a tune, and rhythm. With 


this as a foundation, vou can easily 


ind quickly learn the music of you 
crade. Learn along with the chil- 
dren. Use your head, and don’t be 


afraid. 


* 


Do you advise me to teach singing 


games to my class’ They seem to en- 
ov playing them Add much 

lo those teachers who are really 
in the care of the child 
oice, singing while doing physica! 


nterested 
activity seems decidedly detrimen- 
tal to the 


Voice 


. 


Is it correct or incorrect to use the 
time signature” when speaking of 
tne-jour or four-jour ume?’ 


term 

Technically it is incorrect, though 
used by many musicians rhe sig- 
nature has to do only with the con- 
tents of the measure. It can be ex- 
plained to the children in this way. 
The signature 
“What 
many?” The lower 
kind of note 
beat; the upper figure, how many 
beats in a measure. 


answers two ques- 
kind?” and “How 
figure tells 
receives one 


tions: 


what 





‘Dinner with 
young George Washington 


Augustine: Can't he have some of the bread left 
from breakfast, Mary? 


(Mary Washington, George's mother, is mixing 
dough in the kitchen of the frame farmhouse 


{ugustine 


1 pig 
y on tl nit in the fireplace. . 
See One a ee Mary: There’s not a bite left of either the raised 


Washington, George's father, comes into the room 
amungion, George's faim : bread or corn bread. 


and speaks.) } 
George: Is there any fricassee left? 


Augustine: Whew! Mending pasture fence is no 
easy job even with servants to help! Mary: No, George. You know I only used the 
‘ leftover meat from yesterday for that, and 


: Here, Augu >—have a glass of cool milk. . $ 
Mary: Here, Augustine —have scopes. there wasn’t much. You may have a glass of 


une -orgve W ‘Ip you when he comes 
Young George will help you — milk now. 


home from school. 
Augustine: And when you're through, Son, I'd 


? - 8 ‘ 
And he like you to heip me mend the pasture fence. 


Augustine: Yes, George isa good boy 
strong as a young ox! Why, he can down any 
boy in the neighborhood in a wrestling match. George: Of course, Father. 


(At this moment, young George, a boy of ten, 


comes into the kitchen) 
George: Good afternoon, Mother and Father. 


Mary: Hello, Son. All through school for the day? 


~ 

Mary: But come back in about half an hour, George, 
and bring some greens from the garden for 
dinner. 

George: We should thank God that we have such 


a plentiful supply of food 


George: Yes, Mother—and I’m very hungry. Will 


dinner be ready soon? 
Mary: Yes, the meat is roasting on the spit. I'm 
mixing the dough for the raised bread, and 


then I'll make the pudding. 


George: | haven't eaten since breakfast. 
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A PLAYLET 


TIME: An afternoon in 1742 


PLACE: The kitchen of the Washington farm- 
house in V irginia 
CHARACTERS: Mary Washington 

Augustine Washington 

George Washington 


Augustine: Yes—with what we raise on our farm 
and what we manage to catch in the woods 
and in the river, we never want for anything 


to eat. 





It is true that young George Washington's family did not 
have much money. But neither did anyone else in those 
days, and the Washingtons were considered wealthy because 
they had a farm, cattle, chickens, and servants. 

And there was always plenty of food, although there was 
not a great deal of variety. Everything they ate had to be 
grown on their farm or, as Mr Washington said, caught in 
the woods or the river. Here are some of the things young 


George Washington used to eat 
Beef Pork Turkey 
Greens Beans Corn 
Cheese Puddings Coffee Milk 


Today, practically a!l these things, as well as a great vari- 
ety of other foods George Washington never tasted, are avail- 


Fish 


able to you in cans 

Canning processes have made it possible for all kinds of 
foods to be shipped safely and inexpensively to all parts of 
the country so that Americans today can enjoy a greater 
variety of delicious foods than ever before in history. For 
a vast majority of these foods, American Can ¢ ompany 


makes the containers you see on your grocer's shelf. 


Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for class use will 
be sent at your request 


Address: Home Economics Section, American Can Com- 
pany, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Sen Francisco 
Hemilton, Canode 


Containers—To Help People Live Better 
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For oy 


LS 
Photographers, 


endless in«piration in 


NEW VACATION vistas open up on 
every hand in Canada. Wherever you 
travel, wherever you play, you'll find 
beauty beside you. Here are high 
mountains and lovely woodland lakes, 
romantic ocean shores and mighty 
inland cruise-ways. History comes 
live in old Eastern cities, and special 
festivals, 


attractions fairs, cultural 


and sporting events add interest to 
your visit. Plan to get really away this 

ar-—“go abroad” north of the 
border. Write now for information or 
use the handy coupon below. 


Vake your vacation count in 
CANADA... VACATIONS UNLIMITED . 2 


enwent Travet Boreat 


Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Canadian Gove 


Please ser , illustrated book 
Vacations Untimiren” 


a“ 


You'll find exciting hand 


ported English china, colourtulh 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 





It’s Fun to Teach a Rural School 


Vinita Bledsoe 


Teacher, Buena School, District 68, Cochise County, Arizona 


S HOULD you be motoring through 
southeastern Arizona next sum- 
mer, you might pass our school, 
known as Buena. It is a drab little 
building in comparative wilderness, 
but we're not soliciting sympathy 
Maybe we have more fun than you! 

All told, we are thirty pupils and 
two teachers. I teach the four up- 
per grades while Mary Johnson 
rides herd on the small fry. 

Like many Arizona homes and 
public buildings, the interior of our 
school looks better than the out- 
side. There are four rooms: two in 
use for class work, one for recre- 
ational purposes, and the fourth os- 
tensibly for storage and shop work, 
but also sheltering our nature-study 
specimens. 

We can’t call the roll here but let 
me introduce some of our boys and 
girls. In our beginning group there 
is little Ginny. She is a roly-poly 
with dimples, who smiles when the 
older children make her walk to re- 
duce after she has eaten an extra 
sandwich. Tiny Ricky is into every- 
thing, and always in trouble. His 
latest suggestion was, “I think you 
are going to have to keep me in at 
recess if I ever get calmed down.” 
Wayne lisps, and we are still won- 
dering whether he said the poem he 
was supposed to at the Christmas 
program, or made up one 

In the third grade is Norma, half 
Cherokee Indian and half Mexi- 
can. She has fallen in love with 
Bakarich and 
signing all her papers Mrs. Norma 
Bakiric, which seems to call for a 
spelling lesson. A year ahead of her 
is blonde Linda, one young lady 
who finds time to do all her lessons 
well, and still manages a great deal 
of coquetting with the big boys 


George insists on 


Tom comes in for recognition as 
the school’s problem child. With 
prominent front teeth, and dark 
skin, he boasts of Apache blood and 
a hot temper. When he goes on a 
rampage, twenty-nine other chil- 
dren rush to me with “Come quick, 
Tom's mad again!” A dash of cold 
water, occasionally a strap, more 
frequently, isolation from the other 
youngsters with some advice from 
the teacher, solves the problem 

Working along with Tom is Dale, 
angelic-looking with a mop of light 
curls, and a mind that works like a 
university professor's. “I am sorry 
to trouble you,” says he, “but I 
don’t quite understand just what 
Einstein does.” “I’m sorry,” say 
I, “but I don’t either.” 

There are nine in the sixth grade, 
and they lead me a merry mental 


chase. Russell comes from Iowa. 


When he isn’t in school, he flies 
with his sister, who pilots her own 
plane. Denny is our sophisticate 
Last year he guided distinguished 
personages through the Wonder- 
land of Rocks. Don’t miss Jimmy, 
whose new stepfather made him a 
bright red convertible car out of an 
old Austin. Jimmy drives it like a 
professional racer 

Sam is our cowpuncher. When 
he isn’t trying to rope some of us, 
he is carefully explaining the func- 
tions of the bulls. Then there are 
the twins, Baily and Betty—well, if 
you know twins, they are doublk 
trouble. 

Rita and Nelda are grown-up 
seventh-graders with a flair for cre- 
ating new hair-dos, drawing heads 
of pretty girls, and giggling. Bob, 
one of their 
than I, with a weird spelling com 
plex all his own. It simplifies the 
most simplified spelling system ever 


classmates is larger 


yet devised 

We have no typical day, sched- 
uled week, or regular month. Some- 
thing out of the ordinary always 
bobs up. To give a few examples, 
we might begin with the day we ar- 
rived to find a skunk in the girls’ 
“T’ll get it out for you,” 
says Sam, quickly picking it up by 
the tail and sallying forth. Into a 
box went our find, somewhat star- 
tled but apparently not angry 
enough to protest in the expected 
way. 

“Why,” I asked, “doesn’t she be 


cloakroom 


come offensive 

“Getting ready to have babies,” 
came the prompt answer. “She 
won't spray now.” So with no 
trouble, I took Mrs. Skunk to the 
veterinarian where proof soon came 
that my cherubs were right in their 
reply. 

One morning I was greeted with 
a circle of children around a hog- 
nosed snake. It looked treacherous 
to me as it puffed and _ hissed. 
“Look out,” I admonished 

“Aw, it won't bite. All it ever 
Where- 
upon, one of the boys picked it up, 
carried it off the school ground, 
and turned it loose 

Our building is old, and plumb- 
ing equipment and locks are always 
out of repair. The shop work ends 
with handy-man 
One boy fixes the toilet in 
the girls’ rest room, another starts 
unbolting the parts of the merry- 
go-round while others bring sand to 
make a new concrete setting for it 
Someone else puts the new chains 
on the swings, while still another 
makes a box around a water pipe 


does is make a big fuss.” 


jobs being done 
instead 





that froze last winter. A stubborn 
lock is taken off and fixed, a new 
windowpane replaces a cracked 
one, the broken place in the hose is 
cut and mended, a boy shinnies up 
the flagpole to replace the rope, 
and the grass is pulled out of the 
iris and poppy beds Our 
colors are purple and gold, so our 


S¢ hool 


bloom in time for 
All working together 
the boys, in spite of an occasional 
fight, never fail to get the job done 

The co-operate. In 
comes one requesting needle and 
thread; her small brother has torn 
the seat of his pants, and she must 
mend the rent. An older girl asks 
for a towel. “Norma has another 
one of those mean nosebleeds,” she 
explains, “but I'll take care of it.” 

In the classroom the same he lp- 


flowers must 


graduation. 


girls, too, 


ful spirit exists. At recess two boys 
stay in. When I ask why, Jack an- 
swers, “Joe doesn’t know his tables, 
and I’m going to help him.” It’s 
spelling time and Fernando helps 
Catherine use her dictionary, or it 
is geography study period, and the 
map has been moved to the back of 
the room where three 
are hunting British 
Everyone listens part of the time to 
the other’s work so that in the 
standard battery tests, it isn’t "n- 
usual for a fifth-erader to do a 
problem — in 
without trouble 
the older pupils do a similar one 
Visitors are an event, whether 


be salesmen, lost 


youngsters 


possessions 


compound _ interest 


since he watched 


they tourists, or 
the County School Superintendent 
Miss Fulghum. When I look up 
and see impish little grins quickly 
changing to angelic, studious faces 
I don’t need to put on my glasses to 
see who is coming through our 
gate. It will be the superintendent 
Some former teacher beat me to it 
in impressing upon the darlings 
that this is no time for foolishness 
We take field trips 
One time we watch two huge 
trucks under one large house as the 
building is jockeyed into position 
and set on a new foundation. An- 
go to Fort Huachuca to 


occask ynal 


other, we 
see Guaymas shrimp frozen and 
packed. We may go down the road 
to view the power linemen at work, 
or over the crossroad to visit a 
beautiful mountain home which a 
wealthy Easterner is building 

The health problem is a minor 
one since isolated children are not 
apt to catch things, even colds 
First aid for accidents is more nec- 
average ranch child 
seems to be impervious to bodily 
hurt, however, and often 
deep gashes and bruises unless the 


School nurses 


esSary. The 


ignores 


teachers watch them 
find little to be done except for the 
regular dental care 

The rural schools are fast dis 
appearing. More and more districts 
are being consolidated, with large 
rolling in filled with what 
were once “country kids.” More 
progressive, yes; better equipment, 
to be sure; greater opportunities for 
academic progress; but in the final 
analysis the products of the educa- 
tional system of America must be 
judged on attitudes of mind. It is 
going to be what the next gencra- 


buses 





So to you who pass by don’t pity 
us; you might well be envious. We 
have no prejudices, no envy, and 
few of the worries which come with 
living in congested areas. Our boys 
and girls don’t appear on the lists 
of juvenile delinquents; their par- 
ents don’t wonder where they are: 
what the children have not 
they don't Perhaps the 
thought may come that these young 
folks are not getting a fully round- 
ed existence. Maybe not, but they 
are building a wholesome founda- 


tion thinks about Communism cap 
ital and labor, Jews, Negroes, fed- 
eral control, and 
policies that will make or break our 


governmental 


The grade-school age is the 
Right 
instilled there are very lasting 

On the whole we of the 
school are a healthy happy group 


Mexican 


nation 
impressionable one ideals 
rural 
seen 
working at democracy miss. 
and Indian, Negro white, 
Catholic and Protestant, rich and 
Our motto is “All races, all 


Americans.” 


and 


poor 


creeds. all 


tion for what life may give to them 


later on, 


So I repeat: It’s fun to teach in 
a rural school. I like our little melt- 
ing pot, our nature study, the chil- 
dren’s frank acceptance of repro- 
duction, the co-operation on a job 


done—and. even 


They are 


to be 
fights 


yes, 


Mrs and I are 


Johnson 


hope we are making good Ameri- 


can citizens 





On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 





How would they reach parents with information on classroom 


nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys ...and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able—often caused “poor diets.’’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 


greatly improve children’s eating habits. 


Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 


to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 





the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports,adult nutrition 
courses, special ‘‘Parents’ Days.’’ For more information on 

OW A0d Peary 


ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for 


help with a nutrition education program — write 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 


Milis, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘7 he School that Learned to Eat" 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im- 
provements in health and eating habits, 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls 


FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Section, 


Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn 


y Pe 


Genera] Mills 


Mantas og, 


Cups ight 1060, Genera) Mille, Leas 
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sometimes the 
only solution to a boy's problems. ) 
often 
weary, but seldom discouraged. We 














FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











FOR INSTRUCTIONS, see peges 72 and 74. Other coupons 
on those pages end on page 79. 





seeceeee ee eee ee eee eee eee eeee soe eee 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 24) 
Please send me @ copy of THE RESOURCEFUL TEACHER on Geography 
Name Grade 


Street or &.0 


4 


City Zone Stete 
SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS eee eee eeceeceae 
AMERICAN CAN CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 58 


Please send me @ copy of the series of advertisements entitied “The Story of Food."* 
Available only to teachers.) 


g 


Name Schoo! and Grade 
Street or &.0 
City Zone State 

SPSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS eee eeeee 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA VICTOR THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 463 


terature checked The 45EY3 Classroom phonograph and 
A copy of the Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 


No. Pupils 


Please send me the free 
other record players 


Name Grade 


g 


Street or &.0 No. Pupils 

Zone State 

See SSeS SSS See eee eaaeee See eS SS SSF SSS eee eeeeeece 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 4 
Send me ipana's NEW “Working Together’’ Unit, A Graded Teaching Pian on Dental 
Health Keep Your Teeth Healthy’’ Chart; Teacher's Manual Teach Dental Health’; 
Toothbrushing Mode! for demonstration; Daily Care Score Sheets for class records; In- 
dividual Seatwork Folder, ‘How | Brush My Teeth 


GB 


Name School 


School Address City Zone State 


Grade Class Enroliment No. of Classes 





eS SS SF SSS SS SSS SC SSS SS SF eS ee eee eee eee “cece 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-5!) 245 
Please send me @ supply of the leaflet, ‘Pediculosis Capitis is deagerous.”* 
Name -- - 
Street of &.0 = 

Zone State 


R, 





SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS eee eee eecee 
KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 425 
Please send me Kellogg's “Barly Bird’ Breakfast Game with colorful wal! poster, score 
foider for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team, and | for each pupil 
with perfect score. There are children in my class. (See page 77.) 

Grade 


School 


GB 


Name 
Street or &.0 
School Address ome 

City Zone State 

SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSS SSS SBS SS ee eee eee - 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-5! 289 
Please send me more complete information on: [() Stern, EXPERIMENTING WITH NUM 


f°] 
BERS THE McKEE READING SERIES 
Name Grede 


4 


Street or &.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

eeeeeneeenacee SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSS SSS SSS SSE SS Se eee eee ee 
BINNEY & SMITH CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 262 
Please send me instruction folder on new brushless "GENIE HANDIPAINT™ powder paint 
that works directly on wet paper 


Neme Grade 


Gg 


St. of &.0 No. Pupils 
city Zone State 

eeseeaeeeeee SESS SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSS SSS STS SSeS SSeS 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


helps 


Gg 


Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 


Neme 


City Zone State 


el 
GENERAL MILLS, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 14 
Please send me “Aids to «4 Health and Nutrition Program @ revised edition of « catalog 
sting the materials planned to meet n @ practical way, the needs of the academic 
teacher, the specialist, and the administrator, and suggesting effective ways to develop 


GB 


y-schoo! program in nutrition education 


Grede 

Street or RE No. Pupils 
City Zone Siate 

eel 

DITTO, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 §§ 

Please send me nformation ebout the new Ditto 0-10 Direct Process Duplicator 

Catalog of your 49 new Workbooks for reproduction on ge atin and direct (liquid 


process machines 


4 


Name Grade 


ount 
Street or R.0 SOuary 


City State 


po You Need MONEY? | ggpsssPins MEDALS 
$40.00 is vouns Rae yen 


for selling only 58 boxes of our 200 ereet- (SAMPLES 


ing card line can be done to 0] pansoneauizen 
single da sTANONERY 
ans 





Other leading 


to Write 


ARD CO., Dept. AZ-1, White Plains, Mew York | Sora ton Free 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 





Experiments in Conservation 


Raymond G. Kenyon 


Critic Supervisor, College Elementary School, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


C= ATION is the intelligent 
use of all resources. We should 
develop and save some of these re- 
sources for people to use in the fu- 
ture I'ry the following experi- 
ments to learn more about the need 
lor conservation 


SOIL EROSION 


Wind blowing across plowed land 
takes valuable topsoil from our 
fields. To see how this happens, 
do this experiment. Place some 
topsoil in one box and cover it 
with sod. In another box, place 
just topsoil. Put a ruler in the cen- 
ter of each box to show the depth 
of the soil and note the measure- 
ments on the ruler in each box. 
When the wind is blowing outside, 
place the two boxes on the play- 
ground. If you want to try the ex- 
periment in the classroom, place the 
boxes on the floor and set an elec- 
tric fan near them. In which box 
does the depth of the soil change? 
What does this show about the loss 
of topsoil by wind erosion? Should 
a farmer leave a field unseeded? 


Water washes soil from our pas- 
tures and fields, leaving gullies or 
eroded areas that cannot be used 
to produce vegetation. You can 
show this by placing some rocks in 
one end of a metal cakepan and 
covering them with soil. Fill a 
small sprinkling can with water, 
and gently sprinkle the top of the 


soil. Does the water wash away 
any of the soil? How do the pat- 
terns of erosion form? A farmer, 
plowing up and down a hill, helps 
the rain with its 
sion. Many farmers contour-plow 
around a hill so that the furrows 


work of ero- 


hold back the water and keep it 
from carrying away much of the 
valuable soil 

After a rainstorm, fill a glass jar 
from a near-by stream. Let the 
water settle for a few hours. What 
is in the bottom of the jar? Where 
do you think the soil that is there 
came from? 


OXIDATION OF METALS 


Metals are important to us in in- 
dustry and agriculture. We should 
use them wisely in order to preserve 
them. When iron is exposed to air 
and water, it will rust. Place some 
steel wool in the mouth of a glass 


jar and put the jar upside down in 
a plate of water. Leave it for a 
few days. Do you notice that the 
water has risen in the jar? This 
shows that some of the air in the 
jar was used to form rust Water 
filled the space left by the removal 
of the air You can see that iron 
in the steel wool rusted due to the 
action of air and water. Toys, play- 
equipment, automobiles, 
and other metal things are painted 
to protect them from the moisture 
in the atmosphere 


ground 


DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS 


When the United States was first 
discovered, about half of the land 
covered with forests 
About seven-eighths of this timber 
To see how easily 


area was 


is gone today 
valuable forests may be lost through 
careless fires try the following ex- 
periment. Place some dried pine 
needles, leaves, twigs, moss, decayed 
wood, and soil in a metal dish 
Heat the dish over an open flame 
which of these 
things burn first. Now can you 
campers should 
be careful when 
matches, and re- 
? In what 
conserve our 


and watch to see 


understand why 
extinguish a fire 
throwing away 
train 
other 


from smoking 
ways can we 
forests? 

To understand how long it takes 
to replac e our forests, secure a seed- 
ling and plant it on the school 
Watch the tree grow, and 
chart its growth. You will realize 
how long it takes to reforest areas 
that have been lost. 


grounds 





Wouldn’t You Like to 
Know ?—Part II 


Continued fron page 23 


drives to Joe’s Diner for his supper.” 
Ihe guard looked at his watch It's 


“Well, 


thing is going to be all right now. Just 


said Ginny happily, “every 
wait until Dr. Wooster shows up at the 
party. He will take care of things 
But the W.Y.L.K. Club got fooled 
Dr. Wooster never showed up for the 


party As it turned out, though, the 


While Miss Shermer was reading the 
Bible, Ginny happened to look at her 
left hand, and to her surprise, there 
was Dr. Wooster’s diamond right back 
on Miss Shermer’s finger. Soon the 
other members of the class saw it, too 
Harper Morrison winked at Dotty all 


of the six members of the W.Y.L.K 
Club and said she wanted them to stay 
in for a moment. After the others had 
left the room, Miss Shermer looked at 
I real 


ly don't want you for anything speci il 


the girls with a smile and said, 


I was just asked to deliver a note to 


about five minutes to five now,” he : ” 
the way across the room, and it seemed you,” and she gave them a large enve 
Miss Shermer 
him, but she didn’t say anything. 
When the bell rang for recess time, 


Miss Shermer called out the names 


1 “If , back th girls really didn't mind, for the day 
tic ) g ad t ‘ t f 
s you Il go ba re and wa Miss Shermer’s birthday, she 


of came as if must have seen lope addressed in a bold hand, 


The girls could hardly wait until 
they were out of the room to open the 
(Continued on page 82) 


by his car, I'm sure he'll be out in just to schox 


Then the guard gave 
them a big wink and added, “But 
you'd better stay out of Dr. Mark's 


way 


her old beaming, sunshiny 
self again As Rita said 


seemed to be glowing with happiness 


1 few minutes , 
later, she 








Ihe girls thanked him and went 


around to the back of the building 

where they saw Dr. Wooster’s conver- 

tible. | -_ 
Promptly at five o'clock, Dr. Wooster "j~ 


came out of the back entrance The 


girls had decided ahead of time that 


Ginny was to be the spokesman, sinc« h 
it was her problem they were solving, ih sé 
so Ginny walked up to Dr. Wooster a” 
ind introduced herself as a member of , . . 7 - 
the sixth-grade class of the Sunnyside . & vA 
£ - 


et J 


School. As soon as she 
Wooster scowled, but he 


spoke, Dr 

seemed will- 
ing to listen to what she had to say 

Dr. Wooster, 


what timidly, “you gave a very fine talk 


CAN SPELL TROUBLE! 


Ginny began some 
to our photography club last fall. We 
much. Our club | 


Thursday, and we were 


all enjoyed it very 
meets next 
wondering whether you would come to 
the club and speak to us again.” 

‘I'm afraid I couldn't. I am very 
replied Dr. Wooster 
jut Ginny didn't intend to take no 


busy,” 


for an answer without putting up an 
argument. She explained again how 
much they had learned from his talk 
and asked whether he couldn't possibly 
find time to come and speak to them 
at their next meeting 

Suddenly, Dr. Wooster interrupted 
her, “Did Julia—uh, did Miss Shermer, 
your teacher, ask you to invite me to | 
talk to your club?” he demanded 

No, she didn’t,” admitted Ginny. 

“Did she know that you were com- 


asked Dr. Wooster 


Ginny said reluctantly. 


ing to see me 

“Well, no, 

“Then I'm sure 
Dr. Wooster, and he turned toward the 
car as if to dismiss the matter 

Dr. Wooster.” 
following him to the car, “the truth is 
that next Thursday is Miss Shermer’s 
birthday. We're not going to 
have a reguiar mectme of the 


I can’t come,” said 
grimly, 


said Ginny 


really 





club 


LICE INFESTATION can spread through an entire class within a few 
days. More serious than the “disgrace” suffered by the hapless victim 
is the fact that lice are disease carriers. They may transmit typhus 


fever, favus, impetigo, trench fever and other dangerous diseases. The 


We're going to have a surprise party 
for her 
to come.’ 
Dr. Wooster did not reply at once. 
chuckled to him- 
don't 


That is why we wanted you 


Then suddenly he 
self All 
know how I'll 
there. You can count on me for the 
party!” 

That night after 
had a special meeting at Sally’s house 
“Well, are you satisfied Dotty asked 
“We've found out the answer 
to your question. Dr. Wooster 
certainly care for Miss Shermer or he 


right he said I 
ee direct irritation may cause violent itching with scratching and infec- 
tion. Fortunately A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is an amazingly effective 


remedy to halt an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread, 


supper, the club 


A-200 Kills Lice...on Contact! 
Hundreds of teachers, nurses and physicians have recommended A-200 
Pyrinate Liquid. It kills both lice and their eggs on contact. It is safe 
. «.on-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. It is a 
liquid . .. no greasy salve to stain clothing. One application of A-200 


Gmny 
must 
wouldn't be willing to come to the | 
surprise party.” 

“But what about Miss Shermer 
asked Rita Do you think she still 
cares for Dr. Wooster 

“Of course she does,” Judy assured 
her with a grin 


so sad and sorrowful these days 


Or she wo in't look . . Ps ° _—_ 
ol at Pyrinate Liquid is usually sufficient. 

“I’m sure glad we're going to get it 
all fixed up,” sighed Sally. “Here it is 
the middle of May, and school will be 
three weeks. If we 


A product of 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


over in another 


EASY-TO-APPLY 
LIQUID PYRINATE 


hadn’t done something about it now, 
Miss Shermer might have gone home 
to Galensville for the 
that would have been the end of 
everything.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Susie, “she might 
not even want to come back to teach 
in Sunnyside School next year!” 


summer, and 





| KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS ...ON CONTACT! 
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Advertising as a Language Art 


Gloria Cohen 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 106, The Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


N CONNECTION with our interest Since the subject of advertising 
l in pioneers of literature, we was something new, we decided to 
made a study of advertising as a_ try to learn about it 
branch of creative literature. The To begin the project, each child 
aim of the study was to help the was given a magazine and asked to 
children work co-operatively on a cut out an advertisement that ap- 
genuinely creative project, to help pealed to him. Then, one by one, 
them appreciate the total buying each child displayed the advertise- 
and selling operation, and to help ment which he had selected, and I 
them understand something of the asked the class to consider this ques- 
psychology of advertising tion: “Is there anything about the 

The children were first asked advertisement which would make 
to name as many types of writing you want to try the product?” 
as they could think of This list One child held up her advertise- 
was written on the blackboard ment and said, “Oh, yes, there is 

1. Plays an attractive picture of a pudding 

Stories you can make with the sirup which 
Letters is advertised The advertisement 
Biographies. says that if you use this particular 
Articles sirup, the pudding will be very de- 
Poems licious. It even gives the recipe 
Advertisements. so that you could easily make it.” 

Directions for doing something Another child held up her ad- 

9. Jokes and riddles vertisement and explained that she 

Someone in the class wondered would buy this particular soap be- 
why people wrote these different cause the copy seemed to imply that 
forms of literature and why other _ no intelligent person would buy any 
people read them We decided other kind of soap. The advertise- 
that, considering the entire list, the | ment offered evidence that the soap 
purpose of both reading and writ- was good by inserting a picture of 
ing was twofold: pleasure and in- Mrs. C. P. of Spokane, who said 
formation that she had never before been so 





However, we were studying the satisfied with a product as she was 
field of literature, and it was easy with this particular soap 
to see that not all the forms of Harry thought that he would buy 
writing listed on the blackboard the biscuit mix because he could 
could be classed under the heading get a football with the box top 
of literature because not all were The advertisement also said that 
creative or original the biscuit mix saves mothers time 


Se | Finally, when I asked the class, money, and trouble in preparing 
CC C OM) —_ | “Whi h of these forms are actually the meals for the family ; 
| creative writing?” all that remained As the various reasons for want- 
on the list were plays, stories, ing to buy products were men- 
re In Amerie” 


@ Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the 
line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the 





poems, and advertisements tioned, they were listed on the 








World—Here in America. Beautifully lithographed in natu- 
ral colors, this 8-foot classroom wall display dramatically 
compares far-away places with America’s scenic wonders. 
It makes a valuable visual aid for many school subjects, as 
well as a handsome classroom decoration. Write for your 
copy—complete with 16 pages of Lesson Topics that de- 


scribe scores of amazing places and people! 


A LOT MORE THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY—FREE! 
TRAVEL Greyhound Information Center 


P.O. Bex 815, Chicago 90, Il! 
for : Mail coupon for free copy of ‘See All the World—Here in Amer- 


A ' ica,” complete with Lesson Topics. (One to a classroom, please.) 


NAME 


MONEY 


ADDRESS 


GREYHOUND 
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blackboard. Soon there was a fair- 
ly inclusive list of advertising tech 
niques or appeals that advertise- 
ments make to the public. Each 
appeal was followed by an explana- 
tion of the term listed. 

A. General make-up of the adver- 
tisement. 

1. Layout.—The 
arranged so that your eye is carried 


advertisement is 


from the top to the bottom of the 
advertisement 

2. Headline the 
phrase at the top of the advertise- 


The sentence or 


ment is intended to make you stop 
and read the rest 
3. Illustrations 

times used to capture attention and | 


to show what is being advertised 


Pictures are some 


+. The use of color.—Using color 
in the headline or pictures makes 
the layout more attractive 


5. Word These de 


scribe what the product will do or 


descriptions 


how it looks. tastes. or feels 
6. Testimonials.—Photographs and 
statements from actual people show 
that the product is good 


5 


7. Slogans and trademarks.—Words 
or phrases help to identify the prod 
uct easily and quickly 

8. Added helps.—Recipes, hints on 
how to do certain things, and lists 
of places that sell the product, all 
give help to the reader 

9. Free gifts.—Recipe books, prizes 
and sometimes samples of the prod 
uct sent to the 
mits a box top or a few cents 


are reader who sub- 
B. Direct appeals to the reader. 

1. Flattery—The advertisement im 
plies that the reader is an intelli 
gent person if he buys the product 
2. Saves that 


you money 


money It 
tor 


implies 


receive more your 


when you buy a certain product 


3. Saves time.—If you use the prod 
uct, you will have more leisure time 
+. Easy to The product ad- 
vertised is easily operated or used 
5. Follow The 
tiser says that more and more peo 
ple are using the product every day 
6. Personal advancement.—If 
use this product you will feel better 
look better, doe better 
make more friends 

In 
the consumer, the teacher 
discourage any cynicism on 
part of the children. Did 
products actually have any of the 
they claimed? Yes, of 
course, but advertising of 
some sort, very few people would 
know of the products: The best 
truthful form: of 
is by word of mouth; it costs noth- 


use 


the crowd adver 


you 
work, or 


discussing these appeals to 
tried to 
the 


these 


virtues 
without 


most advertising 
ing and is given by satisfied custom 
ers, but this cannot be depended 
upon in our modern competitive 
market Why, then, 
there must be some publicity, isn’t 
it just a matter-of-fact statement 
like “Jones’s is a good soap”? Be 
cause of the competition of the 
many other the market 
the manufacturer must try to con- 
that 


as long as 


soaps on 
vince you and everyone else 
Jones’s is the best soap on the mat 
ket, so that when you visit the gro- 
cer’s you will ask for Jones's soaf 
not just soap. To accomplish this 
the company uses all these psycho- 
logical appeals. 

By the time the list of advertis 
ing techniques was formulated, in 


terest was running high and seemed 
ready to spill over into creativeness 
As the next assignment, each child 
was to make an advertisement for 
he supposedly 
Eac h ‘ hild dec ided 
which product he wished to adver- 
to the 
given 


a product which 


wished to sell 


and then announced it 
The children 


sheets 


tise 
class were 


several ol newsprint and 


were asked to make a booklet of 

advertisements for these products 
rhe list of advertising techniques 

made over into an oak-tag 


was 


chart and the boys and girls were 
advised to refer to it often and in- 
corporate the suggestions in their 
advertisements. 

The children allowed 
help one another. They used cray- 
ons, paints, paste, ink, and all the 
paper they needed. They 
told not to hesitate to try 
ideas, but they were to keep in mind 
that the object of the advertisement 
was to sell the product. 

The children worked on the proj- 
ect whenever they had time, and 


were to 


were 


novel 


occasionally a special half-hour was 
devoted to this activity 

As a cumulation of the activity 
each child tacked up on the bulle- 
tin board his booklet of advertise- 
ments. Then the children browsed 
through the booklets and rated each 
booklet as to whether they would 
be enticed by the products there 

This an extremely worth- 
while activity, for it successfully 
combined writing, art, 
studies problems into 
of interest to the pupils. 


was 


and social- 
an activity 


THIS NEWLY DESIGNED PROGRAM 
MAKES CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


In countless schools from coast to coast 
the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
teachers instill ir children a keener 
appreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


The Patrol material has been newly 
designed ... made more attractive 
than ever. Appealing to the competi- 
tive spirit inherent in children, it 


makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
You'll be promoting a very worth- 
while objective—better cleanliness 
habits among your pupils. The ma- 
terial is free... the coupon below 


will bring it to you. 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides 


link school and home. Through them, your 


good cleanliness habits in 


checked 


efforts to foster 


the schoolroom are on—and sup 


plemented by the parents. 


; 
tH++ 
r++ 


b+ 
TTL 
Tht 


+++. 


+a 





TS ET Lat — 


THIS GAYLY-COLORED 17” x 22° WALL CHART 


for posting on your bulletin board—is intendéd to show the day- 
by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 weeks’ period. Space 


for 30 names is provided. Stickers in the form of miniature cakes 


of Ivory Soap record daily progress. Classes may be divided into 
competing Patrol Groups. Additional charts will be provided for 


classes of more than 30 pupils. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box 599-——-Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


material for 


TEACHER S NAME 
NAME OF SCH 


a TOWN 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and Canada 


I am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send me sufficient j 


students. 


erate 


ee 
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Continental Limited”... enjoy gracious Cl 
courtesy, gorgeous views. Stop over if you ‘lassroom 

wish at Canadian National's Minaki Lodge (Continued from page 18) 

and Jasper Park Lodge, preferred by discrim 

inating travellers from all over the world. The follow-up activities of a film 


Vow ride in luxury © 5, snadian National's Films in the Primary ae 


lesson need not be an additional load 
for the teacher. The film should help y A G iC 
her to carry on more casily and efh- 
Find out obout Canoda’s 10 top ciently the regular classroom activities, 
Maple Leat Vacations at your nearest This film has much to contribute to creates 
an Nationa! Office® 


Canadian Rockies. 


social studies in the primary grades. 
new 
It can be used to enrich the study of 
a "plate of the Woods). the dairy. In the dramatic play of the interest 
nta pland 
a oy kindergarten and first grade a farm in- 
9. Provinces by the Sea. S 
10. Romantic French Canada variably appears This farm usually SEWING CLASSE 
Gaspé and the Saguenay) 
(Gaspé a _ has a vague, general pattern. In one 
first-grade n the Idre imp 
vacation in Canada. Canadian National's st-grad room the children sin I ly 
MAPLE LEAF TOURS (non-escorted) outline routes, placed the toy farm animals on the * )/ CY 
lays, dollars and can be tailored to meet your floor and built a block fence around /\ 
needs. Visit or write your ne arest Canadian 
fice listed below,* or your Travel Agent 


Mahe your selection now. Let us help you plan 


them. There was an amazing change 
in their play after the children had 
seen the film. They built a house and 


West to California?...or East to New York? barn, corrals, and a pasture. Without 
the use of the film the teacher could 


_ 
7 


es 


have guided the children’s play into 
patterns which would have had _ the 


uppearance of accuracy, but no real ie 
change would have taken place in their 
concepts. The film lesson stimulated a 
real change. Their dramatic play in 
turn became more accurate 
Through discussion of this film the 


hildren can begin to understand their Oy 


dependence on persons whom they 
never see. Out of this realization of = 
the contributions which others are 
making to them, may some day de- 
velop a realization of the interdepen 
dence of all people 
The dignity of work becomes very 
real to the children as they watch 
Ole” working on the farm. Ole is 
eighty years old and “still does a full 
day's work.” His enjoyment of work 
means more than any words could to 
the little girl who said, “I'm never go- 
ing to work when L grow up. My 
mother works so hard that she gets all 
cross and tired 
This film can be used not only to 
contribute to the social studies, but 
also as an aid in the teaching of the 
reading skills. The children can read 
with more understanding and enjoy ‘ ‘ 
ment the stories in the farm unit of a , Give your 
text after they have seen a film on “te sewing projects 
farm life a lively air! 
Language experiences, both oral and / T This interesting 
written, are or by a well _ free booklet 
ylanned film lesson he vivid vicari \ 
on experience gives content to verbal v Needle Magic 
expressions. A child saw the film in with Cotton Bags 
an auditorium situation and wrote will give your 
“We saw a show. I liked it.” students scores 
Later the children saw the film in a of exciting 
classroom situation. The teacher had new ideas for 
built background for the experience sewing with 
and the children had a definite pur- cotton bags. 


pose in mind as they watched the film. 
The child then wrote 


“The cows have three meals a Contains readily 
day, one in the morning, one in available Sim- 
the afternoon, and one in the plicity patterns, 
evening latest fashions, 
Clear concepts, appreciations, and home decorating 

understandings can develop only from hints, and gift 


a variety of experiences. Books, trips, 
and pictures help the teacher to sup- 
plement the direct experiences of the 
children. To the stimulation and en- 





FREE to you — 
New 1951 edition. 
Twenty-five (25) 


...one of Canada’s C contribution > = : copies for your 

Canhda 10 Top bacations! EviroriaL Note: This article was re- : . ° class — absolutely 

NAT IONAL printed by permission from Loe Angeles * ie free! Over 

School Journal f 6,000,000 copies 

To California or the Pacific Northwest — to New + or —_ R AILWAYS ; ¢ of previous 
Eost — travel one way Ca n N Land get these editions already 
hig bonuses: excitis idian Rockies scenery — stopovers IZ . distributed. 
abroad” in color 1a 1 cities a chance to enjoy the on : Write today to: 


on with cos 


richment of these essential experiences, 


Mi. Robson — seen from “The Continental Limited” es films make their own indispensable 





hospitality of s 


} ne r d 
mopolitan flavo our trip is easil ge any Canadian Me ako maner yous poaplt Show lerrest Greate 


National office will help you. U.S. citizens need no passport = aan Sepa Seo NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
‘ ' won, Mint . Party, Pian. EXTRA ie pian for cab P.O. BOX 76 
| MIDWEST fee 5 A ry MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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A Valentine for Jill 


Continued from page 20) 


Then he would have no valentine for 
Jill. That would be even worse than 
having Jill find it. He must get Jill to 
go along to school, and he would keep 
on looking for her valentine, even 
though he would be late 

Just then the first school bell rang 
“You run along, Jill,” Kenny said. “I 
have most of them.” 

But Jill did not want to leave him 
“No, ['li—” she began. 

At that moment they both caught 
sight of a white envelope lying under 
a bush almost out of sight. They both 
ran for it, Spot tearing after 
them. He got there first. He picked 
up the envelope, dashed to the side- 
walk, and began shaking it. 

“Here, Spot, here!” called Kenny. 

“Here, Spot, here!” called Jill. 

But Spot wouldn't come to cither of 
them. Round and round he ran, and 
round and round ran Jill and Kenny 
after him 

Perhaps if we don’t chase him, 
he'll come to us,” said Jill at last. 

So both children stood still 

“Here, Spot, here!” called Jill. 

“Here, Spot, here!” called Kenny 

Spot looked from one to the other, 
and then he trotted right up to Jill 
and laid the envelope at her feet. 

Jill picked it up. When she read 
her name on the envelope her face 
grew pink. “Oh, Kenny,” she said 

You might as well open it, Jill. I 
had wanted it to be a surprise.” Then 
Kenny added with a faint littl 
smile, “You see, I told Spot it was 


with 


yours, and I guess he thought you 
should have it right away.” 

Kenny watched Jill open the en- 
velope and take out the valentine he 
had her. “Oh, Kenny, it’s 
the most beautiful valentine I've ever 
* Jill said softly. “How did you 
ever put the lace on so neatly?” 

“Just did,” said Kenny in a low 
voice, but his eyes were shining. Jill 
really liked her valentine! 

Then suddenly he thought 
little rhyme he had 
when he was making the valentine 
“One with a frill for Jill,” Kenny said 
out loud. 

“What did you say?” asked Jill look- 
ing up from her valentine 

“Oh, nothing! Just a rhyme I made 
up,” said Kenny. “Come on! We'll 
be late for school!” 


made for 


' 
seen: 


of the 


said to himself 


Larry and the Old 
Newspaper 
Continued from page 21 

Mr. Hines began to read the account 
aloud. It told that the people of 
Philadelphia were not sure when 
Washington would arrive. 

“Why weren't they?” 
curiously. “Couldn't 
phone to them?” 

His father smiled again. “That was 
before the days of telephones,” he ex- 
plained, “and before telegraphs and ra- 
dios, too. Soldiers were posted at the 


asked Larry 


someone tele- 


edge of the city to act as Washington's 
guard of honor when he arrived.’ 
Then Mr. Hines read about the big 
parade held in Washington's honor, 
and of the huge torches that were used 
for the celebration. 

“How long Washington 
president?” asked Larry, when his fa 
ther had finished the newspaper story 

“Well,” said his father, “this news- 
paper is dated 1789. That is more 
than a hundred sixty years ago.” 

“Can I have it?” asked Larry. 

“No,” replied his father, “the pa 
per belongs to Mr. Kramer. We must 


ago was 





take it to him. Perhaps he will let you 
borrow it so you can take it to school 
and show it to the other children.” 
They rolled up the newspaper care 
fully and when they had finished their 
job, they took the wood and paper 
back to Mr. Kramer. Larry was very 
excited as he talked about all the in 
teresting things the paper said. He 
asked Mr. Kramer whether he could 
borrow the paper. He was very happy 


when Mr. Kramer said yes 


“Sunday night just as the family was 
fishing supper, there was a knock on 
the back door. It was Mr. Kramer's 
special knock but when Larry ran to 
answer it, there was no one there. 

On the top step Larry saw a big 
package. He carried it carefully into 
the kitchen. Inside was a lovely wall 
case and behind the glass door lay the 
old newspaper that told about George 
Washington. A little note was tucked 
inside the door of the cabinet. It said, 


“This is a present for my friend Larry 


to take to the school museum.” 


Larry could hardly wait for morn- 


ing to come. 


He carried his package 


carefully to school. The principal was 
so pleased that she put a special notice 
on the bulletin board so that all the 


about the 
had 


know 
Larry 


would 
that 


classes 
newspaper 


old 
brought 


Everyone in the whole school felt very 
proud about the fine gift that Larry's 
third grade had given to the museum 





New “Working Together” Dental 
Unit Really Works! 


Wins cooperation of child, porent, dentist 


“The unit is so well correlated that I could 


Peet! 
How | Brush My 7 


choose useful material from every feature..." 


“Noticed lively interest and intelligent attitude 
...dmproved general cleanliness.” “Makes my 
work in dental health easier for me.” “Parents 
cooperate in sending children to the dentist.” “1 
like your material best as it is so individual.” 
"It seems to belp overcome the fear of the dentist.” 


These are a few of the many enthusiastic 
comments received from teachers who are 
using this exciting new material. 


The graded unit presents a completely new 
approach — developed with the expert assist- 
ance of educational and dental authorities. It 
follows exactly the needs for a good dental 
health program as expressed in a recent sur- 
vey of teachers. 


The material consists of a colorful 4-panel 
Wall Chart, carefully worded for Primary 
level understanding...a Teacher's Manual giv- 
ing step-by-step suggestions for presenting the 
plan ...a Seatwork Folder including a letter 


oe) ee et eee he Oe 
Oe 


to parents, enlisting their aid in building bet- 


ter dental care practices ...a cardboard Tooth 
Model for demonstration purposes ...a Daily 
Care Score Sheet for checking on the children’s 
progress. 


Mail coupon for your “Working Together” 


FOR HEALTHIER TEETH, HEALTHIER GUMS 


New Graded Dental Health Chert, “Keep Your Teeth Healthy” (in full color, 4 
panels, each 18” x 24”). Panel | for Primary level. Panels 2, 3, and 4 helpful up 
to Grade 6. Includes good grooming chart, toothbrushing method, tooth function, 


eruption and structure. 


New Seatwork Folder, “How I Brush My Teeth.” Dental care facts for pupil and 
parent. Space for child’s drawing or theme, also simple toothbrushing diagram, 


home check sheet and letter to parent. 


Daily Care Score Sheet. Four weeks’ record sheet of personal care habits for entire 


class, 


New Teaching Monval, “Teach Dental Health!” Explains use of dental health unit. 
Suggests pupil activities, provides additional reference facts. 

| Teothbrushing Model. Larger-than-life-size cardboard model of a set of teeth for 
class demonstration of brushing and massage. Includes names of all teeth. 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Educ. Service Dept., NI-21 
630 Pifth Ave, New York 20, N, Y. 


Please send me: 
IPANA’S NEW “WORKING TOGETHER” 
A Graded Teaching Unit on Dental Health 
Teacher s Manual Wall Chart 
Toothbrushing Model Daily Care Score Sheets 
Seatwork Folder 


NAME 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


ciry ZONE STAT? 
NO, OF 
CLASSROOMS ENROLLMENT 


One class 


[ 69 | 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











FOR INSTRUCTIONS, see pages 72 and 74. Other coupons on those pages and on page 64, 


>< Swift & CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 66 


Please send me . copies of “March to Market’ booklet, and a Teacher's Manual 
City 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Zone State 

CSS SSS SSS SSCS SSS SHE SSS ESSE KS SSS SSE SEBO ee eee ee eee 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 399 

Plees e send me mplete information about your new aid to teaching, ‘Steps to Mastery 

ribed 


rd as de 


n Page % 


Name Grade 


Street or No. Pupils 


ty Zone State 
See eee nee neeenne See eee 


s<ss08 
8. F. GOODRICH CO., Public Relations Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 258 
Please send me the B. F. Goodrich TEACHER'S MANUAL for telling the Story of Rubbe 
pie { The Wonder Book of Rubber for my ass 
Name Grade 
eet of 


No. Pupils 
wa St 
I RD eee 


> HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-5! 493 


Please send me Fu The Harmony Band. Primary and Kindergarten ch 
Street or &£.0 No 


ntormation 


dren play “year ~ n one lesson ull information on ‘Song Books with @ Plan 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 


They or @ results The Symphone? 


Name Grade 
Pupils 


ty Zone State 
allie i ttt ee ee 


i> BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


d me you 
et of &.0 No 


cece 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 160 
hart showing @ few of the thousands of derivatives from bitum 
ot Modern Chemistry 


Please se new 


s entitied A Miracle 


Name Grade 
Pupils 
City Zone State 

ttt eet ttt ttt 


> AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP... Dept. IN 2-51 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 22 


Please send me TA 


FREE Grades ! 3 Teaching Kit TB) FREE Grades 4 8 
TD) FREE Science Unit 


Teaching Kit 


Name Neme of Schoo 


Zone 


i 


H. FLEER CORPORATION 


send information on your Amer 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


History offer 


FRANK 


Please 


2-5! 273 


See ad on nu "9 
Grade 
Pupils 


an Pictorie 


Name 
Street or R.D No 


Zone State 


i> SYE GATE HOUSE, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 29] 


Please send me a TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on “PLANTS AND 
GARDENS 

Neme Position 

Street or RD School 

Zone 


SUEDE TOSRSRAOSTSSSDE “--= - 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2 80 
Please send me, free, your 
flower, animal and industria 
Name 
treet or 
Zone 


n naturel 
EEE EEE EEE ESSERE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educctiona!l Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 2-5! 92 
! as described in your advertisement—colored 
Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 


State 


atalog price list of bird pictures colors; aiso of 


pictures 


Pupils 


State 


n the Ivory Inspection Patrol 
and Individual Inspection Patro 
students 


nterested 
Chart 


Grade 


Schoo 


10-Way Protection 
e day 


nterested Policy against accident 


and 


mn knowing about T.C.U.'s 
quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel 

Grade 
Street of 8.0 No. Pup 


City State 


@ SOUVENIR BOOKLETS HM TRAVEL and EARN 
na Procaegde antl COLLEGE CREDIT 


Western is offering four excellent tours and 





The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover 
full Booklets supplied 


sith or without special printing of pupils’ 


a total of twenty-two courses in which you 


sles s iv colors 
lesigns in . may earn credit. 


New York and Vicinity, June 2!—July 12 .$154.50 

Salt Lake City, California, and Grand Canyon, 
July 19—August 22 

Alaska, july 14 

Western Europe, 


names, ete. on inside Your photo 


booklet, if 


tree cents in stamps for sample and circu 


pages 


on each desired Send only 


August 10 


‘ _ ¢ 
lar with complete information, Order from July 4—August 8 


For further information write: 


A. B. ROBERTS, Field Tour Coordinator 


Western | Macomb, I 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


iret Department, Daneville. N. ¥. nois State College, inols 
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| Independent Miss Liberty 
(Continued from page 35) 


NARRATOR — Coronado 
appea rs. 


CORONADO 


immediately 


Although our hands were 
empty of gold after the search for the 
mythical Seven Cities of Cibola, yet 
the spirit of adventure and exploration 
which characterized my 
needed early this 
country’s history. (He pauses.) Here's 
ADVENTURE to wear in your crown, 
Miss I He inserts spoke, and 


people 


was 


during the years of 


iberty 


ask you 
English 

that's 
in you pick out their most 


merty—I needn't 


you 


Miss I 
whether 
settled n 
right But « 


utstanding gift to 


know when the 


Jamestown-. 160 


America 
l Prob 
suffered 


aboard ship as 


ROBERT ‘ ndin slowly 


lurance, because they 


any hardships 
m land 


is pestilence 


MISS LIBERTY —Perhaps you are right 


wever, there is another gift which I 
ild like you to consider 
NARRATOR~ Sir Walter Raleigh comes 


for En 


IR WALTER 


speak gland 


RALEIGH 


Miss 


manner 


Liberty! 
na ’ artly My 
to America the gift 

Though each of the 

ups who helped make this 

had its 


lish tongue 


land into a new nation own 


language the I ng won out 


In literature our famous Shake speare, 
Dhac Dickens, and others led the 
way, setting a d example for 
like 


I'wain, to 


Keray 
your 


reat literary men Longfellow 

nd Mark 

NARRATOR Raleigh extends spoke of 

LANGUAGE to Miss I 
RALEIGH — Wear 


becomes your 


Emersor mitate 


iberty 
your regal! 


beauty! He 


ully; then stand 


this in 


crown, it 


and 


aware 


MISS LIBERTY mues 
gain to Robert Are 
seven years 
that the 


post near the 


turn 
you that 

after the first 
Dutch 


present 


was ony 
settiement 
1 trading 

Albany 


ROBERT suickly 


planted 
city of 
Oh, | 
story It was the beginning of 
York. Peter Minuit 
buying the island of 


1626 for the 


like that 
New 
made history by 

Manhattan in 
twenty-four dol 
and trin- 
today for 


sum of 
wth of beads, ribbons, 


You c« 


twenty-lour 


lars w 


kets yuuildn't buy it 
on dollars! 
Yes, the Dutch were 
industrious folk 


and “ 


mil 
MISS LIBERTY 


a thrifty refreshingly 
holesome 
Peter 


Hear him pound his wooden leg! 


You 
speaking of my They 
America the gift of COM 
for it was through our efforts 
Ne “ World were 
New Amster 


harbors in 


spotless 


NARRATOR “Muvyvesant is com 


PETER STUYVESANT nters 
were peop 
gave to 
MERCI 
that waterways in the 
pened to trade. Since 
dam had one of the 
the world, it 

Mer 
came, 
of the busiest towns on the Ameri 
coast He hands her the spoke 


authorita 


finest 


was an excellent trading 


tation hants from all parts of 


irope ind it soon grew to be 


ommerce and speak 
ly Put this in your 
rd it well H jo the 


IBERTY ’ the 


crown and 
others 
Frenct 
ople, whom I dearly love, were here 
America 
from the beginning 
Marquette, and finally La 
explored the Mississippi 


Louisiana in 1682 


almost 
Joliet 


who 


und were active 
Champlain 
Salle 
and claimed 
I read 
Missis 


flowed 


ropeRT—I was thrilled when 


t he claimed for France the 


ppi River, all the 


nto it, and all the 


rivers that 


land watered by 


them 


MISS LIBERTY—It was a great mo 


ment 


ntinued on page 81) 





BEST 
for school 
BECAUSE... 


1. THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Choose the right point for the way 
you write, the right point for the 
system you teach—from the world’s 


largest variety of point styles. 


2. RENEW-POINTS 


All Esterbrook Points are instantly 
interchangeable, instantly renew- 
able. Incase of damage, just unscrew 


the old point and screw in a new one. 


3. Approved for School Use 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are fully 
approved for school use by leading 


educators everywhere. 


4. MODEST PRICE 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are sur- 
prisingly inexpensive ... a sen- 


sible pen for students’ budgets. 


TO SELECT OR RE. 
@ PLACE... HERES 
4LL YoU po 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





The Mouse That Turned 
Blue 


Continued from page 21 


Then Abraham Lincoln was on his 
feet. He began speaking quietly. At 
once a change came over the group. 
Mat felt it. He sat up a little straight- 


that his father was no longer troubled 
and uncertain. 

Then Mr. Lincoln's voice came out 
in ringing tones as he said, “We do not 


“Too bad,” they said. “It's lost.” 

Mat crowded close to where his 
father was shaking hands and talking 
with Mr. Lincoln. “I like Republican 


intend to dissolve the Union, or do we better than Anti-Nebraska for the par 
intend vo let you dissolve it!”* ty name,” his father was saying 

The crowd was on its feet cheering The tall man smiled down at the 
Near where Mat was sitting a group of 
newspaper reporters were looking at 
The pages im front of 


yy er on his keg seat. It was as though 
one sister said. “A Mr. Lincoln had turned his heart in- 
side out. The words that poured from 
his lips were inspired words His face 
was radiant with love and humility as 


“Oh, what fun! 
fairy mouse pretended he’s Tip!” 
Just then Mrs. Field Mouse called, 


“Come, children, it’s time for your 


boy. The fine gray eyes met blue ones 
wet with unshed tears. The kindness 
in that smile and the bony hand on his 
They began to ques head was like a benediction 

Then they seemed to Mat smiled too. No, the speech 
wasn't lost. It would live on in the 
hearts of men forever! 


cracker crumbs and cheese.” 
The white mice scampered to the 


their notebooks. 
them were blank 
tion one another 
realize that they had been so carried 
away with the speech that none had 
taken notes. They shook their heads, 
still a little dazed 


he pleaded for an understanding of the 
rights of man. 

Those minutes from five-thirty until 
seven were magic during 
which a group that had been divided 


dollhouse, and Tip followed. 

But Mrs. Field Mouse wouldn't let 
him in. “What's this?” she said. “A 
blue mouse! Shoo! Go away!” 

And before Tip could say, “I'm 
Tip,” Mrs. Field Mouse shut the door 
and locked it. 

Tip felt very sad 
the stairs and sat down. All the long 
afternoon he sat there, 
brothers and sisters ate crumbs and 


minutes 


* This is the one quotation on which 


on minor points became united on a 
all authorities agree 


major one. Mat was pleased to see 





He crept over to 
while his 


cheese and took their naps. 

At last Tip heard his mother com- 
ing. “Why, Tip,” she said, when she 
saw him, “you look very pretty. How 
do you like being blue?” 

“I don’t like it at all,” Tip told her 
“No one knows me, and Mrs. Field 
Mouse wouldn't let me in the house 
Can you take the blue off, Mother?” 

“We'll sec,” Mother Mouse said 
She took him into the dollhouse and 
bathed him in the toy tub until all the 
blue came off. 

Then Tip jumped for joy. How 
happy he was to be a tiny white mouse 
once more! 


Q Here's a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


The Speech That Wasn’t 
Lost 


(Continued from page 23 


TRUE FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth's surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure 


The horses had been trotting right 
along. The roads were good for May, 
although there were still muddy ruts 
They had left the prairie now and 
were coming into the grove around the 
town 

The board sidewalks were lined with 
people and the streets crowded with 
vehicles of every kind. They couldn't 
find an empty place at a hitching rack 
and had to put Nellie and Jake in the 
livery stable. Afterward Mat and his 
father walked up Center Street. The 
crowd was moving toward Front Street 
and Major's Hall 

“Getting close to two o'clock,” his : : 
father said } 

Later, when they had found seats in 
the packed third-floor hall, Mat picked 
up a copy of the Weekly Pantagraph 
dated May 28, 1856. It had come out 
just the day before 

Mat read the call for third conven 
tion, the list of counties, and the num- 
ber of delegates. In the list of ten men 
signers he recognized one name—that 
of Mr. Herndon, who he knew was 
Mr. Lincoln's law partner. 

There was Mr. Lincoln taking his 
place on the low platform with the 
rest of the delegates. Mat was tense. 

He listened eagerly to the speeches 
He heard the words Whigs, Abolition- 
ists, Know-Nothings, and Democrats 
shouted again and again. He knew 
these men had been bitter enemies but 


“Time for the meeting.” 

Qa True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. g 
- 


TRUE FALSE 


Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
85% of the bituminous coal mired underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment, 


TRUE FALSE 


A TRUE only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen ia every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 





Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o'clock. 


were now being united because of their 
common opposition to slavery. 

When Owen Lovejoy had finished 
speaking Mat glanced at his father’s 
face. It was troubled and uncertain 


~YoURS 
$0 EAS! 
NEWEST 


DESIGN 1951 


aiues! 21 card $1 00, DarkCard 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet 





‘King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEePARTMENT OF NaTionat Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock 
should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











EEE SESS SESS SSSR SEEEEE REE EEE Eee 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 68 
Please send me your new catelogue describing nearly 400 educational! }émm 
Title 
No. Pupils 


sound films 


Name 


occe 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 332 


Catelog of A. 8. Dick supplies and accessories Information ebout 
Details on handwriting mimeograph stencils 


Please send me 
Fundamentals of Mimeographing 
Name Position 


Schoo! 


“ 
. 
a 
° 
2 
° 


State 
eee eeeeae 


109 


nformation 


Zone 
See eee eee eee eee eee eee 
RSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 
Please send me your new free catalog of Plays for Young America. (PRINT 


© 
° 
= 
x 
+ 
3 


Name of School 


g 
> 


MINNESOTA, Deon Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 74 
mplete bulletin on the Summer Session af the University of Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Please send me 
Neme 

Street 
State 

SSS SSS SEE EEE ESE SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSSSSSe 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 87 
nformation about your Sociability Songs, and other Christian song books 
stmas, and all other special occasions 


Zone 


ral 


< 


d me 


Please se 
> duet, high voice, Ch 


‘ 


Neme Grade 


Gg 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 359 
foiders for Kie s box 
or request ag additional copies 


INT'L CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 1-21K 
i me f master set 12 designs and 
rder bient 


Please se astru on 


vers nders thet the set also in 


GB 


Name 
Street 1°) 


cit Zone State 
. ¥ 
EEE EEE ESSE EEE SEES 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, x 7% THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 J] 
pies mit 25 per class) of the 1951 booklet 
Simplicity patterns and newest styles and 
cotton begs 


Needle Magic with 
ideas for making 


Please send 
Cotton Begs giving 
clothes and household art 


atest 


es from 


gu 


Name Grade 


Street or R.0 Schoc 
City State 

EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SEES TERETE TOE 
A. PLANAGAN CO THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 gg 


Please send me your thousand aids for the busy teacher 


«<= 
new Catalog, listing severe 

Grade 

No. Pupils 

re State 
See eee eee eee eee eae 
Director THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 9 
»¢ GRADES 1 ~- 2 - 3. Grades taught 


9 


Educational 


Teaching Unit f 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 
Please send me Breakfast 


Name 


Ze 
ll 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 2-5! 
4 me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 Grades taught 


g 


Please sen 
Name 
8.0 


g 


Zone State 


soeee SESE SEH SSS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSS 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 495 
our Unit entitied "BREAD - A Visit to a Modern 

An All-American Industry’’ and your tit of Sup 


me reprints of y 
BAKING 


reprints of 


plementary Teaching Materials 


4 


Name Grade 
or RO No. Pupils 
Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 


to obtain 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR 
doubtiess wish to include some of the other coupons on pages 64, 70, and 74 
Send your coupons in NOW The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year 


but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
Copies will be discarded. 


NOTICE: Sorry 


coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us 
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This Was W Hawaii 
(Continued from page 57 


Near the magnificent Mormon Tem- 
ple at Laie, island from 
Honolulu, the festivities started with a 
hukilau or community fishing. A huge 
when it was 


across the 


net was cast into the sea; 
filled, all hands co-operated to draw it 
in to shore Following tradition, a pig 
was roasted in an underground oven to 
" 


be served at the /uau Also on 


chicken, lomi-lomi sal- 


teast 
the menu were 
mon, poi, fresh pineapple, and coconut 
benefit of knife 
afternoon was devoted 


pudding—all without 
ind fork The 
followed by 


to a colorful 


pageant, 
picturesque Hawaiian and Samoan en 
tertainment 

Orientals who follow the religion of 
their ancestors worship in Buddhist or 
Ability 

reumstances has been 
Buddhist congregation whose 
1 Quonset hut 


' 
it was 


Taoist temples to adapt to 
shown by one 


church is 


that I saw 


dances which the Japanese 


near this church 
the “bon 
hold every summer in honor of depart 
ed spirits. Since these are not per 
rmed as tourist attractions, few 


them. The 


by colored 


Visit 


illuminated 


rs sex 


setting 


lanterns, was an open 


square; in the center was a bandstand 
where musk 


Western 


stumed in 


ians played Oriental and 


instruments The girls were 


lovely kimonos and obis, 
decorated with leis, and with orchids 
n their hair The both 


l ges, perf wmed continu 


dancers, of 
sexes and all a 


square r some tour 


lays its vital role in this 


smopolitan community through an 


excellent system of public, private, and 
children of 


Kamehameha 


attended 


schools, where 


parochial 
ill races study together 
School 


however, is only by 


pupils of Hawaiian descent, since it 


} i 


ished by 
ial Bishe Pp for the 
The fine Punahou 
founded in 1841, are set in a 
sutiful, extensive ampus. The Uni 
H wa , a 


f 
ir technology 


“ esta Princess Bernice 
training of her 


buildings of 


versity world center of 
draws students from 


hand 


mainland 


ountries n the other 


attend 


my ‘ 
the islanders often 
, 
colleges 
It is particularly interesting to note 


richness and color 
blended 
many 
that 

gn about it 
Americar ommunit 
think, act and f 

1 


regardless of national or 


th all the 


} 


variety into life in Ha 


sources, one never 
there is anything 


It is very 


witl ople whe 
American 

il orig They are simply 
friends fine people to be 
work or for 


attained 


whether for play 


gether they have a wi 


ving that exemplifies the princ 


Ameri 


the achievement of unity while 


which has been the glory of 
serving diversity 

This marked a 

in Hawaiian-American 

ites from all the 

vened in Honolulh 

which the 


past summer new 
history 
slands con 
to draft a constitu 
tion under territory is pre 
state. On July 


their 


function as a 


pared to 
22, when the delegates signed 
completed constitution, I was one of 
the few visitors so fortunate as to be 
signing took place in the 
lolani Palace, 
territory. No- 
d States soil has a 


become the seat 


present The 
hrone Room of the 
of the 

L nite 

royal palace 

ocratic 

The effect of the 
heightened by 


government 
solemn ceremonies 
Ha- 


meet 


was characteristic 
touches Preceding the 
Royal Hawaiian Band 


tained with a concert. The invocation 


walhan 


ng, the enter 


Continued on page 74) 





TEACHERS 


All your students have use for a 
good pencil . . . how delighted they 
will be to get them free. MOTHER- 
SILL's for TRAVEL SICKNESS, used 
half a century, will be pleased to 
send you a quantity of MOTHER- 
SILL'S pencils on request. Mail us 
your name and address for a free 
supply ... and give your students a 
surprise. 


MOTHERSILL’ 


430 LAFAYETTE ST 
NEW YORK 3, K. Y. 








This Wfordlh 


Filmstrips 
Vv 


Visual aids —like text books — must be kept 
up-to-date. Watch this space each month 
for a list of outstanding new filmstrips. 


Don't let your film library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips regularly. 


The Story of Abiaham Lincoln 


(In color) 
(35 frames) 


Honest Abe's’ rise from cabin to White House — his 
struggles and victories — his grief and happiness — al! ore 
vividly shown in colorful illustrations (captioned) in this 
new S.V.E. filmstrip. 

No. A246-6, in color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 fromes) 


A dramatic visval presentation on the life of ‘‘Txe Father 
of Our Country Beautiful illustrotions (captioned) show 
the early yeors of Washington, his privote life, ormy 
life and as the first President of our country. 

No. A246-5, . » $5.00 


in color . 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 


(16 block ond white — 3 in color) (Silent or sound) 
A new filmstrip series visuclizes @ complete first oid 
course suitable for all groups. Produced by Crawley Films 
for Canada’s fomed St. John's Ambulance Corps. 


No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 
silent . manvol $74.50 
No. A217R8S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33'y 8.?.M. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, averege) 

A new series of 3 captioned fiimstrips with monvel on 
speech defects. A for teachers, clinical workers 
end porents. Produced with Creative Graphics — U. of 


must 


Seaver 
Neo. Al57S, complete set with manval . 


« « $19.50 


For a complete listing of titles in 
The World's lLorgest Library of 
Filmstrips ond Slidesets — or to 
order ony of the new titles listed 

see your Audio-Visual deoler 
or mail the coupon below to$.V.E 


= 
" +4 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Porkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Sirs 
| would like to hear from the nearest $.V.E. dealer 
regarding the obove ond other moteriol. 


Send me catalogs on the following subjects 


Nome 
Address 


City end State 





We Wondered about the The worth-while activities in ye ne 10. Learning to count, add, and sub- | Each day a few parents would visit 
P Offic | these children B tract, so we could be postal clerks. our room, saying their children insisted 

ost ce teachers ideas etal ‘ 11. Receiving post cards through the that they come to sce the post office 

Continued from pu lé | when carrying on a similar unit. mail from the teacher. | In a discussion lesson, we decided not 


12. Writing invitations on post cards to invite our parents to come again 
until the post office was finished. One 
child’s remark led to our culminating 
unit activity—a play about the post office 

were made by the 


A visit from a postman 
to send parents 


Here is an excellent example of An excursion to see a mailbox 
the way children of today face and | A guided tour through the local 13. Planning our pla iy to give at the 
solve real problems connected with | p 
their school activities. 

Our canceling machine presented | 5. Making a mailbox postman’s motto 
| 
| 


office end of our 


’ Building our own post office 14. Learning and apprec iating the Eager requests 
children to have specified activities 


cards in when their parents came to school 
We decided to invite all parents the 
see the 


Making chart stories 15. Buying stamps and post 

Learning to tell tim the post office 

1 letters 16. Making post cards (of oak tag same day so that they could 
children working in the post office 

(Continued on page 82) 


real problem. Some children said we 
could merely draw pencil lines 
the 


every stamp to cancel it out, but Writing post cards an 


children “with creative ability said w ds stamps, money-order blanks, collecting 
could think of a better way to do 


We tried many round objects t 


), Reading addresses all things to be sold in the post office 
the circular mark but none were cor ; 


pletely satisfactory One morn 


child burst into the room and said, | P 3 

oo} tine es cng ang eng Fascinating New Project For Your Sewing Classes! FREE 
decided we could use the etter 

from our printing set Mavbe there 

Ae Paglia Mage Fagg Mae egy 12 beautiful designs and instructions by MARY BROOKS PICKEN for 


of the stamp We tried the O 
d 





searched the printing set and fou 
the wavy line below and were thrilled 


After canceling a few letters, we dé 


cided it would be faster and more sys * 
tematic to tie the two together. We 

could not find a piece of wood of the een 

< l the two 


orrect size to place between 
locks to ensure their not mping toc 
close together. Our jani 


the rescue by cutting i o x ' . 
ind gluing the three blocks togeth . . A ‘ ; 
Every child worked fe ad i the ; ; 
ww macl x : 
. : 


post office at the cance 





Our chart stories tell 





facts which were learned 





stories are given here : 
Building Our Post Offi Useful—Easy to make— 
We made post office in the back « na 


our roon made from Includes all sewing principles 

crates € a made rceor 

ae oo gy ae ~ai a Wouldn’t you like an unusual, practical sewing plan that’s a 

pan Ca put ce green s- 7 ame “breeze” to teach? That sets eager needles flying—as your 

front. Another cut the windows out of girls learn all the important sewing points? Then you'll want 

the paper Some of the chi ildren cu FOR to send for a master set of Kleenex Sewing Projects! It’s free. 
eer 0 12 striking designs and easy instructions by Mary Brooks 


letters, and others made 
Rathany's: Dasty P Picken, world famous sewing expert —for making fabric box 





2 yn d 18 str nin R , 
B ~ ! _— ' - - - os R covers for Kleenex tissues. 
an very a 1 gocs to th post 
office to work. He puts the letters in | ob It’s a fascinating project your girls will enjoy. Attractive, and 
his big brown ba Then b A agri Mar) Brooks Picken so useful, they'll want to make at least one for themselves, and 
the letters to our houses. When he gor internationally known sewing au- hers give he fz lies and nds. It’s ¢ | 
home after work his feet are tired fror | thority — has written 91 books on sew- Others to give to their familes and frends. It's a practica 
walking all day. He works in all kinds | ing. Her work has been featured in project, 
of weather. Anthony's daddy wears nagazines, radio; and in schools and your classes can use scraps of fabric they happen to have 
blue-gray un form with stars on his : colleges throughout the country. Mrs. 
sleeve to show how long he has work Picken ne of the founders of The 
for the post office ashion Grou 
Fas! roup. As they sew—they learn 
Our Mail Box - 2 


We went down to the 
Mechanic Street to see ly box i I 
1 € 1 schoo o ‘ : Ox + = 
wr — or -— hool t been tested for clarity by girls from the 7th to the 12th grades 
c <a the OX green and is | : - . . 
words in the box that sa 1 nn.” | —you'll find Kleenex box covers easy to make. 
“ s Mail, a —s : . made the ; Send for your Kleenex Sewing Projects today! Your 
white paper lat $s when the postr I 4 < > q > 
will take © ut the letters . ; master set of 12 instruction folders will be mailed to you im- 
Writ aa ad is , e > mediately. From them, you can decide which designs are best 
riting Letters os . . 
We had f hool tod Ww } . ae suited for your students. Your set will include a combination 
c 1a un in schoo oaay _ 
wrote letters to one another. Each let : order blank and envelope (postage paid) —so you can request 
ter must be put in an envelope. On the | ..5°) pegp” Charming ele “MADAME DU BARRY”, #5 ™any additional copies of each design as you'll need for 
envelope we must always write th mentary project for nursery So dainty, so decorative! your classes 
name, the house number and stree - se or as a gift for a little Girls learn to work in taffeta, 
name, the name of town and state and 1 Teaches measuring and fit double fabric to box. z 


© ret address. After a stamp is itting cotton fabric; plai ace ruffle. Fine hand finish- 4 i j 
the return addr ter a stamp tton fabric; plain SS a FREE! Kleenex Sewing Projects 


put on we can mail the letters. n ve hem; how to stitch ng, buttonhole 





“—— 


ry 


too — because in most cases no new materials are needed; 


ampere « 


on hand 


many designs end sewing pointes Equally important —these appealing designs incorporate every 
ter f Kleenex Sewing Projec major principle of sewing. And because the instructions have 


Sorting the Mail 


We have been sorting mail in ; 
post office The names of towns :; yr ; ‘ a 
the pigeonholes for outgoing mail z- . m I “gees AL. CELLUCOTTON Prot cts Co. 

holes f mit nail hav 7 19 lichigan Ave., Dep't, 1-21K, Chicago lm 

eonhoies tor incoming mal lave Mull y 
t ; b The postman sorts hi $ Please send me free master set of 12 designs and instruction 
ers on them 1¢ ~postman : g : 3 4 folders for Kleenex box covers. I understand the set also includes 
mail before he de on 7 2 ~ . — s order blank for requesting additional copies of each design 
Everyone in our class had the job of be- 


ing a postal clerk sorting mail. ; 
Name 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in seny”t ee o- . 
“TERR *opular for be “DOLL ARDEN”. As School 
EVERYDAY CARDS oom. Instructions i 4 quaintly appealing as a nose 


“> assuring utting, fitti gay. Teaches: making tucks 
Terry cl th ling ¢ tor self-decoration; whipping Addres 
or hemming; fitting, folding 


(MAKE 
orders FAST! ues 
co beg i lo f corners and p - f 
rad Samgtos Save St vied ., Charmet- die; machir i ng; use ¢ rners sewing ” snaps 
FAST 60 other Assortments ret3il from bias binding; making initial. 1ank buttons i Zone 


1.25. Two $1 be —4 ons AP’ PROV AL. 
: needed, Start now — WRITE TODAY! 
CL 


PURO CO.,.2801 Locust St., Dept. 145.8 St. Louis 3, Me. 


*T. m. R86. U.S. PAT. OFF, © IMTERMATIONAL CELL UCOTTON PROOUCTS CO 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 
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Please send me «4 free copy of the new $.V.E. Viswal Review on ‘The Tachistoscope ~ An 
ment for School Learning,"’ dealing with flash recognition training, its values and 
rch findings 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or &.D 


Zone State 
eee ee eee eaeaeeceee 


City 
Seeeceaeeauvaece eeeeceaeneaeaeeae 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Please send me complete 





THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 350 
nformation about your Nonore! Teaching Pian 
Grade 
No, Pupils 
Zone State 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SCS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS See ee ee eeeeee 
INT'L CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. 1-21 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 3g 
Please send me, free, the following material Full details on ‘The Story of Menstrua 


tion Copies of the booklet ‘Very Personally Yours ine jumbo-size Menstrua! 
Physiology Chert 


Name 


Street of 8.0 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 
See ee eS SS SF eS eS eee eee eeeee 


THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 54 


City Zone 
SSCS SSS SS SSSR 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Please send me a copy of ‘How to Make Costumes | enclose 10c 
Name 
Street or &.0 

ty Zone State ° 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS See eee eeeee 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 237 
Please send me your specie! catalogue of over 300 helpful items with description of new Wall Charts 
and Self-Help Seat Work for Beginning Readers. | enclose 10c to cover postage and handling 
Neme 
Street or &.0 
State 

See ee eee eeeeeaeeaee 

THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 5 

@ greded illustrated catalog of Hecto- 
and other Teaching Aids. | enclose 10c 


City Zone 
eee ett ttt 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO 

Please send me your new booklet 
graph & Spirit (Direct Process 
to cover handling 


TOOLS OF TEACHING 
Wortboots, P Music 


sters 


Neme 

Street or &.0 

City Zone State 
OEE EEE EEE SESE SEES SSS ESSE SESS 
FAMILY PUN THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 334 


Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
Company | enclose 20¢ 

Name 

Street or &.0 

Zone 


City State 


i 


Street of 8.0 


City Zone State 
EEE EEE EEE SEES ESSE EERE EERE EEE EES 


FREES GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 93 


Please send me your latest free wall display - the new full-color educational aid, “See Al 
."* 
Street or B.D 


See eee eee ee eee eee eee 
MEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 445 

New Booklet Official Highwey 
Historical Tra 


Please send me free 
Map New Meri 


The Land of Enchantment 
+ Map 


Name 


the World - Here in Americ 


Name 


City Zone State 
SSS SSS SSS SESE SEES SSS SESS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SETS SSS SSS SESES 


i> BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 


Please send me copies of your travel booklet What, No ice?"'; 
Street of &.0 


copies of map ftoider 


Name 


Zone State 
See ee eR eR SRE EERE ESSE Ee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 2-51 178 
) Glacier National Park in Montane 


City 

See eee eee eee eee eeee 
GREAT NORTHERN RWY., FP. G. Holmes, P. T. Mor. 
Please send me literature on @ 
Rockies Pacific Notthwest 


expense vacation in 


Neme 
Street or £0 


City Zone Stat 
SESS SSS SESS SSS SS SSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the other coupons on pages 64, 70, and 72. 


the coupons offering materials you wish 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 


coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded 
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This Was W% Hawaii 
(Continued from page 72) 


was delivered in Hawaiian by the 
Reverend Henry P. Judd, noted au- 
thority on Hawaiiana and descendant 
of a kamaaina (long-resident) family. 
As each delegate, wreathed in fragrant 
leis, affixed his or her signature to the 
troupe of musicians 
played and sang a composition appro- 
priate to that particular delegate, per- 
haps a song associated with the signer’s 
home island. An occasional delegate 
was saluted by a hula and sometimes 
he even joined in the dance. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the whole assembly participated in 
singing “Hawaii Ponoi,” the Hawaiian 
national anthem, and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” On this moving 
occasion, I reminded of the in- 
spiring significance of the Hawaiian 
motto: “The Life of the Land Is Per- 
petuated in the Righteousness of the 
People.” 

Yes, Hawaii is many things. Arid 
leeward coasts in amazing contrast to 
lush tropical growth on the windward 
the islands. Panoramas of 
mountains, sometimes covered with 
green foliage, sometimes with the red 
hue of weathering lava deposits, often 
topped by gathering clouds. Breath- 
taking vistas of the sea in exquisite 
tints of blue and green, with white surf 
breaking over the coral reef, almost 
hypnotic in effect. Exotic tropical 
flowers, like the bird-of-paradise, an 
thurium, and night-blooming cereus; 
tremendous blossoming trees, like the 
African tulip—or the shower trees, 
golden, coral, or rainbow. Pleasant 
swimming in the limpid waters of the 
Pacific and thrilling surf riding in an 
outrigger canoe 

It was only a matter of minutes to 
fly to the “outer islands” which still 
preserve much of the old Hawaii. On 
Maui I enjoyed a beautiful coastal 
drive to Lahaina, once the islands’ 
capital. Driving gradually upward, 
past fields of sugar cane and pine- 
apple, I reached the summit of Hale- 
akala, an enormous volcano crater, 
where legend has it that the Polyne- 
sians trapped the sun and made it 
work for them. Here I was fascinated 
by the silvery blue-green of the silver- 
sword plant, carefully preserved behind 
a barbed-wire fence against complete 
extinction 

The “Big Island,” Hawaii, is said to 
have everything. Here one finds a ver- 
dant north coast, the second largest 
cattle ranch within United States lim 
its, coffee plantations, fern forests, and 
incredibly desolate lava wastes. There 
are the volcanos of Mauna Kea, Ki- 
lauea, and Mauna Loa—where only 
last June the goddess Pele in an angry 
eruption hurled flows of still steaming 
lava down to the sea. There is the 
sunny, peaceful Kona coast, location 
of Kona Inn, whose leisurely charm 
and luxury cause tourists to exclaim, 
‘I could stay here forever!” 

But even in Hawaii, holidays must 
end. Once more there was aloha, this 
time with a sad connotation, for now 
it meant “good-bye.” As I flew back 
to San Francisco in a Mainliner Strato- 
cruiser, I reflected that I had been 
privileged to know the islands and 
their people in a very close and spe- 
cial way. This was my Hawaii. 

POOOOOd 

A little boy was watching a neigh- 
bor prepare a chicken for her Sun- 
day dinner. When she began to 
singe it over the fire, he said, 
“Mother doesn’t cook a chicken 
that way. She puts it in the oven!” 

Janet JAcossEN 
Irwin, lowa 


constitution, a 


was 


side of 








9" Edition 
The famous 


RIT BOOK 


‘howto make 


COSTUMES 


for school plays 


and pageants M 


say: “it's the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 
DUNG CHARGES. 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches 
... largely illustrated in 
full color . . . 64 costumes 
in all . . . 29 national costumes of foreign 


| lands... animal, vegetable and floral 


costumes ... also clown, King and Queen, 

Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 
mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

1437 W. Morris Street 

Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

Enclosed is 10c in ae 
coin for my copy of 

“How to Moke Costumes for School Plays and 

Pageonts.” 





Washington’s Scout 


Continued from page 22 


“When they chase the rebels 
from their farms, we'll get enough 
chickens and other things to pay for 
the meals.” She laughed triumphantly 

Jim now had important informa- 
tion for General Washington. He 
worked his way back to Nig, and led 
him a long distance before mounting 
Even then he rode slowly until there 
was no possible chance of being heard 
by anyone at the Deering cabin 

When Jim got home, his mother was 
waiting for him at the door. Briefly he 
told her what he had learned 

“We won't leave our cabin,” 
clared stoutly. 

“We won't have to,” Jim answered 
“The Scout will have a plan to stop 
those dragoons.” 

But the next morning when the 
Scout appeared and Jim told him 
what he had learned, the man shook 
his head hopelessly. “The few mount- 
ed Scouts we have are riding with mes- 
“Thee are no foot 


away 


she de- 


sages,” he said. 
soldiers near enough to be sent to keep 
the dragoons from scouting the road 
If we had more horses, we would have 
a chance.” 

“Take my horse,” Jim offered 

“Nay, lad,” the Scout refused, “I 
want you to go back to the Deering 
place tonight. Learn what you can and 
report to me at Twin Oaks by mid- 
night. Perhaps you will learn some- 
thing that will give the General a 
chance.” 

“I'll do my best,” Jim promised 

Again it was almost dark when Jim 
left home. He rode to the same hill 
overlooking the Deering place. To- 
night, time passed swiftly. When he 
heard the approaching horses, he was 


relieved to see there were only eight 
horsemen in the party 

The men dismounted, leaving one 
man behind to watch the horses. Jim 
stood undecided, He could report the 
number of men to the Scout. He re- 
membered the Scout said he 
might get valuable information. With 
the soldier on guard, it would be very 
dangerous to try to get nearer. While 
he was still trying to decide his course 
of action, one of the soldiers shouted 
“Leave the horses, 


had 


from the cabin, 
Smithers, Come in and eat 
The rebels are all hiding like rabbits 
in burrows 

Jim smiled grimly to himself. One 
rebel was hiding all right, but not like 
a rabbit in a burrow. As soon as the 
soldier went into the house, Jim crept 
to the cabin wall. 

“We'll look at that valley 
one of the soldiers said. “If 


with us. 


road to- 
morrow,” 
it's as you say, we'll 
and report to the General. In 
days Washington's army will be cut in 
two. The rebellion will be over.” 

“Maybe we could burn a few cabins 
on our way back.” Jim recognized 
Matt Deering’s voice 

All the soldiers laughed loudly 

Jim started back toward his horse 
He had the information the Scout 
wanted, but the Scout had warned him 
they had no way to stop the Redcoats. 


return to camp 
two 


if there were some way to stop this 
Washington 
have time t jim 

If the dragoons didn't have 


scouting party, General 


would escape 
stopped. 
those horses 

He knew it was dangerous to try, but 
until he 
Step 


he turned and circled away 


was behind the dragoons’ horses 


by step he slowly made his way toward 
them. One of the horses tossed his 
head and moved restlessly. Jim whis- 
pered softly, and as the horses quieted, 
again moved forward. At last he was 
standing in front of them. 

“Better take a look at the 
Smithers,” one of the soldiers said 

A soldier stepped to the cabin door, 
took a quick look at the horses, and 
went back into the cabin. 

Jim worked rapidly. He tied the 
reins of two horses to the saddle of one 
and the reins of the others to those 
He picked up the reins of the 
first horse and slowly started leading 
it. All the horses moved forward. The 
squeaking of saddle leather and the 
jingling of metal rings were so loud 


horses, 


two. 


Jim was sure the soldiers must hear it 
Yet he dared not stop. 

Slowly the little cavalcade 
away from the cabin. Now they were 
Jim became aware 


moved 


starting up the hill 
of the pounding of his heart. A few 
He heard an excited yell 
“Smithers,” 


horses are 


more ste ps 
from the cabin doorway 
the voice roared, “the 
gone!” Jim heard the dragoons clump 
out of the cabin 
moments until they would spot him. 
He swung himself saddle and 
urged the horses forward. 

“There they go,” a soldier yelled. 
“Someone's stealing them!” 

There was the roar of a musket and 
Jim heard the ball whistle past his ear. 
Another shot whistled harmlessly over 
his head The were being 
careful not to hit a horse. Now they 
dashed trying to catch him 
before he could get the horses running. 
Desperately Jim kicked his mount in 
the sides and at last the whole group 
broke into a gallop. 
gan to fall behind. 


He knew it was only 


into a 


soldiers 


forward, 


Ihe soldiers be- 


Again there was the roar of a mus- 
ket. Jim felt a stinging, burning jerk 
at his left arm. A musket ball! had cut 
a groove in the flesh. He ducked lower 
in the saddle just in time for the next 
ball to whiz over his head. Before the 
soldiers could reload, he was out of 
range. 

Nig moved nervously as Jim rode 
up. But he stood while Jim dismount- 
ed from the horse he had been riding 
and swung into his own saddie. He 
held the reins of the horse he had been 
riding and urged Nig forward. The 
horses followed readily. There were 
other shots, but none came close 

Jim headed the horses straight on 
toward Twin Oaks. He knew it was 
past midnight when he arrived at the 
appointed place. No one was waiting 
for him. He swung out of the saddle 
ind stood wondering what to do. He 
gave a gasp of dismay as a man 
stepped out from behind a tree with 
rifle pointed straight at him. Then he 
recognized the Scout 

“Lad, it’s you,” the surprised Scout 
exclaimed, lowering his rifle. “Where 
did you get those horses?” 

Jim told him the events of the eve- 
ning. When he had finished, the Scout 
gave an admiring whistle. “You have 
won a victory for Washington's Army,” 
“Those dragoons will 
scouting afoot. By the time 
hears of this matter, General 
Washington will have his army out of 


he exclaimed. 
do no 
Howe 


reach.” 

Very solemnly the Scout laid a hand 
on Jim’s shoulder. “By the authority 
given me by General Washington,” he 
said, “I hereby make you a member of 
You will keep 


The others 


Washington's Scouts 

your pick of these horses 

I'll turn over to General Washington.” 
ri keep Nig,” Jim said happily 





FREE TEACHING AID PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL. . 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST., 


28-minute 


technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
ment to your regular classroom work. Rubber Lends 
A Hand is the story of rubber on the farm. It includes 
167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops amd 45 types 


of farm machinery are shown. 
There is no cost or rental fee for the 
Jor returning the film must be pai 


Castle Films Division, 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


: for use with the 


lm — but postage 
by borrower. To 
obtain film, simply ~~ 4 penny post card reques: to 

nited World Films, 50 Rocke- 


grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 
(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER . . . (Copies for | 
every pupil in your class). The Wonder Book is an 

attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 

love...keyed to your manual toserve as a text. Four-color | 


drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- | 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in | 
automobiles, airplanes, the home . . . and many 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 


This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 
coupon below... 


NAME_ 


Public Relations Dept. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Please send me the B. F. Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL and (fill in number desired) _______copies of 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 
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THE SECRET OF A WELL BEHAVED CLASS 


Problem: 


Bes CO% , eds 
7 © cate | Loree 
oo 


A New, Inexpensive Reward Plan That Rewards Teacher As Well As Pupil 
postage 


combines work with play 


Studies, 


class with Send today for your Educator's Stamp 
Kit containing 500 beautifully dis- 
played foreign postage stamps (a two 
months’ supply) 
guide, and a bulletin packed full of 
novel ideas for all grade levels 


ALSO INCLUDED with the first 300 or- 
ders received 
This new Reward ing the San 
set which, by 
torical 


Reward ng 
stamps 


stimulates 


your 


nterest in Social 
Language Arts, et a stamp identification 
u 


No mor 
drops 
children 


ure Chest 


@ Meaningless gilt stars of gum 
watch the eagerness with which 
greet their “Classroom Treas a stamp wallet contain 
Marino F.D.R. Memorial 


its sheer beauty and his- 


ot Stamps 
Plan has been hailed by teachers and 
rs as the answer to the dis- will launch your 


supervis significance, 


new Reward Plan. 


YOU GET: 


(1) 500 beautifully packaged Stamps 

(2) Stamp Identification Guide 

(3) Bulletin, “A New Reward Plan” 

(4) Wallet containing San Marino F.D.R. 
Memorial Stamps (included FREE 
with first 300 orders) 


ALL FOR ONLY $4. postpaid — No COD's 


pline problem 


Educator’s Stamp Kit 


STEVENS STAMP SERVICE 


P.O. Box 50, Morris H'ts. Stot., New York 53, N.Y. 


Please send your Educator's Stamp Kit to 
Neme 


Address 














uick 
me 

oro 
Safe 


E¢onomical 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


OFTEN eulous 
Method for 


STUDENTS 
HEAD LICE 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


Cuprex 


A Merck Product 


MERCK & CO ! 


. iw 


od the PERSONAL 
INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 40z bottles 
At Your Vrugstore 


RAHWAY N 
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Miss February’s Party 


Continued from page 34 


episonN—I'm glad you enjoy using 


my mventions I enjoyed inventing 
them, too! 

They all take seats 

FIRST VALENTINE (reading 
February twelfth is the 
birthday of Pulls ribbon 

ALL (as Lincoln's head and 
ders appear Abraham Lincoln! 

Lincoln goes to center front and 

joined by Pioneer Children 


FIRST PIONEER CHILD—Mr 


lettering 


on ribbon 


shoul- 


Lincoln, 
we are very glad that you are here 

Yes, indeed, we are 
Lincoln. We have 
tations about 


nd P 


MISS FEBRUARY 
honored, Mr 


earned one ol 


just 
your qu 
honesty Turns to Se 
What did Mr 
SECOND PIONEER 
The things I 


OOKS 


neer 
Lincoln say 
cuup—He 


want to know are in 


THIRD PIONEER CHILD I read a Story 
yesterday how Mr l 


about Lincoln 
evening to re 


walked three miles one 
turn six cents that he had overcharged 
woman who had bought something 
in his store That is one of the reasons 
that he Honest Ab« 
FOURTH PIONEER CHILD—Mr 
I will study and 
and someday my chance will come 
And his chance did 
became the sixteent! 
United States 
And he 


gro people from slavery 


was called 
Lincolr 
also said get ready 
MISS FEBRUARY 
come, too He 
president of the 
FIFTH PIONEER CHILD freed 
the Ne 
FIRST PIONEER CHILD—Mr. I 
shail we sing a song for 
LINCOLN—Yes, | 
Would 
Home”? 
AnDOW 
Pioneer Children sing, and all on 
om im on choru Lincoln and 
Pioneer Chil 
SECOND VALENTINE (ré 


in m the ribbon 


you 
would enjoy that 
you sing “My Old Kentucky 

I was born in Kentucky, 


you 


dren then sit 
aiding letter- 
February twenty- 


second is the birthday of Pulls rib- 


bon 


Washington's 


into vieu 


head and 


George 


ALL as 
shoulders come 
Washington! 

Washington goes to 
and is ned by 
Colonial Gul 

MISS FEBRUARY—Happy 
Mr. Washington! We are honored to 
have guest the father 


who was first in war, 


center front 
Colonial Boy and 
birthday, 
as our of our 
first in 
hearts of his 


country, 
and first in the 
countrymen 

WASHINGTON — Thank you 

COLONIAL Boy—Mr. Washington, we 
want to dance the minuet for you. 

Washin Colonial Boy and 
Colonial Girl take places and dance 
the minuet accompanied by piano and 
violin. Then all sit 

FIRST VALENTINE 
on ribbon February twenty-seventh 
is the birthday of Pulls ribbon 

ALI as Longfellow’s head and 
shoulders appear)—Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow! 


peace, 


gion sits, 


reading lette ring 


Longfell mw goes to center front 
FEBRUARY — Yes, 
the Children’s Poet, 
surprise for him! 
(lice, Allegra, 


MISS indeed, it is 


and we have a 
and Edith rush to 
him 

LONGFELLOW— My, my, this is a sur- 
Alice, laughing Allegra, 
and Edith with golden hair.” 


prise, “Grave 


Continued on page 78 








Sell wondertul Rege! oll occasion greet. 
ing cords in spore time. Terrific box of 
9! only 1.00. includes birthdeys, enni- 
verseries, Se a ae 


us. Cash profits te 100%, plus bonus. 

Write for free samples. Kit on approval. 

REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. IN-20, Hazel Pork, Mich. 








D STUDENTS 


24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 
@ Scenes trom the beautiful caverns of Luray. 

@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah Nationa! Park 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 

Write tor copres of this attractive booklet — 
one tor yourself and each of your students 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 

on « free-loan basis. All in natural colors 


Visit world-tamous Luray Caverns this year 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 








Good Projects for Spring 


and every other season { 


PROJECT & IDEA 
FOLIOS 


each containing 65 pages of 
itlustrated helps for busy 
teachers 
No. 1 for Lower Grades 
No. 2 for Upper Grades 
Only $1.50 per folio 
Dept. 1-38 


the AMERICAN CRAYON company i 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY ce T projects, to supplies and 
ah for advanced hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 337, Chicago 24, Ill. 














ari 206A © 
© serections 








| 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


ittes permit. Equivalent to 

entrance fo college. Seandard HB 
ewerded (redic for H i avo bocta el siready 

wubjecta if demred. Free Bu’ 

American Schoo!, Dept. #223. Sronc! ot SOeh, Cutcage 37 


" FoR CLASSWORK 
ate burnt wood, 
aless, brass copper 
croft, etc. Write te 
Dept. 2-51 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Ven Buren, Chicago 7 
WANTED TEACHERS to 
secure members 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23, 
——— 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


i Quick!- - Easy!- Private! , 


‘oa need money — any amount from $50 to $300— 
I a fond mail this ‘thie 24 1 for com Timplete deta o's confidential ] 
MRAAL plan. No co-signers endorsers 
School board, merchants friends net i 
lake the loan in the privacy of yourown 
5 a Be Ae ! 


ipal 
i = meer Vacation f your salary stops! Full Full decal : 
mai in plain envelope. Cut out a: ad today 
l STATE Fun FINANCE COMPANY, Y, Dept. S.1 133 | 


rapidly as your 
dent schoo! work prepares for 
texts supplied. Diy 
comp! . Sangle 








NAME. 





1 ADDRESS 


Cry ——________. 
- 





Lae MAQCHE AADKETM 


THE STORY OF MEAT . FROM OPEN RAMEE TO KITCHEN tance 


Iwo practical 
classroom aids 


1. Colorful 16-page 
*“*March to Market”’ 
booklet. 


2. Teacher's Manual, 
giving suggestions for 
class use. 

An interesting, informa- 
tive story of the produc- 
tion, processing, distri- 
bution of meat. 


1-2 
Send me copies of “March to I 
Market" booklet, and a Teacher's 


Manual ( ) 


witt & Company 


| bac kground. 


|} code of action 





| uf and 


| Choruses sing 


Stouthearted Men 


(Continued from page 35) 


Washington is kneeling in the 
Washington is a part of 
our American heritage. Just as in the 
Middle Ages every knight pledged his 
king, so today 
admission to the 
Scouting takes 
Law as his own 
a Scout a 


seen 


loyalty and life to his 


every boy secking 
brotherhood of 


the Scout Oath 


great 
and 
To become 
boy must be at least cleven years of 
age. But no boy can be a Scout just 
because he happens to be old enough 
4 Scout must know and obey the 
Scout Oath and the Scout Law. That 
is the way people know he's a Scout 

by what he does 

BOY SCOUTS nm Choru repeat 

On my honor I will do my best: to 
duty to God and my 
Scout Law; 


to keep my 


country, 
to he ip 


do my 
und to obey the 
other people at all times; 
self physically strong, mentally awake 
ind morally straight.” 

Curtain closes 
Boys in “Spirit of 76 They march 
while both 

Doodle.’ 


and opens to reveal 


down the stage 
“Yankee 
Drummer Boy rolls the drum 
Both Choruses recite the 
‘Hats Off!” as a choral reading 
flag through the 


poe n 


Bearer carries 
ence to the 
Both 


stage 


Choruses sing 


| Grand Old Flag 


Boy Scout plays “Taps.” 

Both Choruses sing “Battle 
of the Republic re 

BOY ANNOUNCER 


Hymn 


And so, through 
the ages, strong and stouthearted men 
have helped to make our country what 
it is today. 

GIRL ANNOUNCER—I 
will have to admit that you are right 


Note: The sheet music “Stouthearted 
Men” is published by M. Witmark & 
1250 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20. “Reuben and Rachel,’ 
Yankee Doodle,” and “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” are in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songe (Hall & McCreary Co., 
Chicago 5). “Follow the Gleam” is ir 
Songs We Sing (Hall & McCreary). 
“Hats Off!” by H. H. Bennett is in the 
Boy Scout Handbook. “You're a Grand 
Old Flag” is published as sheet music 
by Vogel Music Co., Inc., 112 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. 


guess we girls 


Sons 


New Pants for Petronillo 
Continued from page 20 


“I can bring a blue shirt,” Juanito 
said. 

“I have many socks,” said Rudolfo. 
And ali the children thought of some- 
thing to bring to the shower. 

Let’s bring them on Wednesday,” 
said Miss Munsey. “Wednesday is the 
day for Petronillo to come to school 
again - 

On Wednesday all the children 
came to school early and everyone had 
a package. 

“It's just 
Antonio 

Or Christmas,” 


like a birthday,” cried 


said Juanito, and 
they all laughed in glee 

‘We should have a big box for the 
packages,” said Maria. Rudolfo went 
to the basement for a big box. 

The children could hardly wait till 


the lessons were over. “We want to see | 


in the package s.” they cried. And so 
Petronillo carefully opened them one 
socks 


there were shirts and caps; and there 
That was 


| by one. There were shoes and 
were seven pairs ot pants 
one for every day of the week includ- 
ing Saturday and Sunday 
rhe children were happy. Petronillo 
was happy. And so was Miss Munsey, 
for now Petronillo could go to school 
| on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
| Thursday, and Friday. 





Game gets pupils to 
eat Better Breakfasts! 





folder 


EARLY BIRD SCORE CARD 


woos || See! 


eres 
; 





Prize 
button 


Colorful poster 15 


ANY MOTHERS write that this 

“Early Bird” Game encourages 
their children to eat better break- 
fasts. “The score card, with promise 
of a button, does the trick!” says an 
Illinois mother. 


Enthusiastic teachers from many 
states report improvement in grades 
since their pupils have been eating 
fruit, and milk, and 
butter. That’s the approved mini- 
mum breakfast used in Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird” Breakfast Game. 


cereal bread 


This game is the easy way to teach 
good eating habits NOW, while your 
pupils are young. Many youngsters 
eagerly continue this game at home. 
We know you'll be delighted with 
the results in your school. 


To please a variety of young appe- 
tites, Kellogg’s offers a wide choice 
of crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All 
either are made from the whole 
grain or are restored to whole grain 
values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


=x 189" for team scores 


3-WEEK GAME* 

You divide class into 4 teams: Robins, Blue 
Birds, Cardinals, Orioles. Each pupil gets 
score folder which tells better-breakfast 
story, has room for daily check of break- 
fast foods eaten. You grade folders weekly, 
post team scores on well poster. All win- 
ning team members get colorful EARLY 
BIRD BUTTON! All who have perfect scores 
get EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGGO’S SENDS YOU attractive 
score folder for each pupil, wall 
poster for team scores, prize buttons 
for winning team, seal for all with 
perfect scores, instructions for game. 
See coupon page 64. Or 
write number of pupils, with your 
name, school and address, to Kellogg 
Co., 1-251 Home Economies Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


For a better breakfast 
better cat Halluggs 


*® KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES * RICE KRISPIES 
* 40% BRAN FLAKES *® ALL - BRAN 
® RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
* SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 
* CORN - SOYA 


section, 


Holloggss oF wartie CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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acetate 


viscose 


2 < omplete kits 


show the actual step-by-step 
process of making acetate 


rayon and viscose rayon 


A valuable addition to your 
classroom aids for clothing 


studies 


The complete kits are available 
for only 25¢ each. Use this 


coupon to order 











C) AK) Acetate Rayon Kit 
» 25¢ 


a VK) Viscose Rayon Kit @ 25¢ 


TA) Teacher's Unit for 
Clothing Studies, Grades 1-3 


SA) Student leaflets, 
—— “The Clothes I Wear” 
dvi¢ 


C] (TB) Teacher's Unit for 


Clothing Study, Grades 4-8 


(SB) Student leaflets, 
quantity) §=“Ntan-Made Miracle” 
dD le 


(TD) Teacher's Unit for 


Science Study on Rayon 
(SD) Student science 
ees leaflets @ 1l¢ 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


city 


AMERIC i 
VISCOSE fs 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, GPO New York 1, N.Y 
Dept. IN 2-51 








Miss February’s Party 


Continued from page 76) 


leading him toward armchair 
ight stage Please come and sit it 
armchair, Father 
sLiecRA—It is not the chair made 
the village blacksmith’s chestnut tree 
ind presented to you by the children 
{ Cambridge on your seventy-second 
birthday, but it should be quite com 
fortable 
epirn—We are going to say your 


orite poem, “The Children’s Hout 


Ss reervuary—Although there 
1y more famous people who 
rthdays come in February, these 
ny mes who could come to ou 
Let's all sing “Happy Birt! 
to them 
’ 


before oO 
to thank you for this delightful party 
miokens—Yes, thank you. We 
oved it ever so much 
MISS FEBRUARY You are very 
We enjoved your visit with 


to muuntry fulfills 
and all my ambition 
That government of 
the people, and for the pe 
ill not perish from the earth 
GFELLOW 
uk the truth bravely, cost what 


the 


rd for 
IM fandir 


is everyone! 


COSTUMES 
Miss February wears a long white 
lress decorated with symbols repre 
senting the holidays and birthdays ox 
urring in that month—red hearts 
three-cornered hat, a hatchet 
ibin, an electric-light bulb, and so 
On her head she wears a crown ' 
sting of cardboard cut in the shape 
of the words “Miss February 
The two Valentines have two very 
ge red hearts pinned on front and 
They may also wear crowns of 
cardboard valentines 
s has a mustache and a small 
Since he liked to wear bright 
the child portraying Dickens 
may wear a colorful coat or jacket and 
waistcoat 
Tim wears long trousers and a 
white shirt. He uses a crutch to help 
him walk 
Edison has rather long white hair 
und wears a dark suit, white shirt, and 
black bow tic 
Lincoln the Pioneer Children 
Washingto und Colonial Children 


ire dres in costumes typical of their 


Longfellow has long white hair and 
1 white mustache and beard He 
wears a swallow-tailed coat and waist 
vat typical of the Civil War era 
ongfellow’s three daughters wear 
ngth dresses with full skirts 


Amazingly Different and Smart 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


Napkins, Gifts REE Im diatom 
sles; Assortments ON APPROV AL. 
arn extra income NOW! Write 


WORTH STAR 3:,c°e5r°gears, 
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20th Century | The Wage “Jeacher 
WORKBOOKS | — PUZZLE-PLANS 


America, My Country—Primary Graces $.25 

Arithmetic Drilis—Grades 1-8, each 244 

A First Number Book—Grade | 28 

English Exercises—Grades 3-8, each 20 | for teach . : nie aA, ' 
Learning English—Grades 3-6, each 35 step which has always be 7 tng formic " 
First Steps te Health & Sofety—Gr. |. 24 | chil docs not lave \ismer The correct answer is 
it's Fun to Be Healthy—Grade |! 24 | fur , ‘ self-correcting device, and 
Good Health Habits—Grade |i! 2¢ | & pplving . is ase ale 
Health Porode—Grade |V 24 | valuable for remedial work in any grade The" Busses 
American History—intermed. Grades constructed so that they may be used over and 
Old World Bockgr. Hist.—Gr. 5 or 6 

Language Practice—Primary Grades 

Phonics—Books | and !/, each 

Let's Get Storted—Pre-Primer 

Primary Practice—Grade | 

Fun with Words & Pictures—Primer 

Fun with Words—Gredes | & I!, each ng and 

More Fun with Words—Grade |'! beginning 

Secial Studies—Grade |/! PRICES OF PUZZLE. PLANS 


1 set 85c, postpaid 2 to 9 sets, each 75c, post. extra 
Postage is extra on all class orders 10 of more sets, each 67c. postage extra 


The bye Teacher POSTER WEAVES 





compa nying 
bh its word 


| , Magic Teacher creat work f rimary ' A ~. Price, single sets, 
75c. postpaid. "2 or more sets, each 0c, postage extra. 
20th Century Workbooks, the Magic Teacher Puztie-Pians, and the Magic Teacher Poster Weaves 
ve you the newest and finest teaching materials available. For further descriptions, send for our free 
lermentary Catalog. 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Inc., FOWLER, INDIANA 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS *® TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collectior Makes school work 
easier for teachers, ore fascinating for pupils. 1500 sub- 
jects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 7 x 9". Pro- 
gressive views 6 x 8” of leading American industries—Copper, 
Coal Lumber Rubber, Cotton, 
et Special Selection of 27 bird 


COLOR BOOK “tures $1.00 


OF BIRDS Writ illustrated f << ae es Ts 


ing complete picture co 


x 11” book of bird te’ “a 
subjects in full colors, Beautiful COLOR CHART a t 
per ae es Ay hey 4 - Visual education aid for all 
of Denver grades 575 subjects in 
28 pictorial pages 44 3» 
Birds, Animals Fish 
Want a Bird House? Flowers, Fruits, Mineral 
et With metal stand 

















Ask for Catalog isting 

houses made by Dodsos JOSEPH H. DODSON CO 

America’s foremost bird \ 
authority 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ill 


-Iner iti 
ALBERT Efficient — Dis- If interested in advancement---INQUIRE now. 


SBCA ELEM criminating ~ | GLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Pacem mee ae Reliable Na-| 167 56 howard, Spokane 8, Washington. 
and COLLEGE tional Service | ember MATA. C. J. Cooll, Mer. 
for Teachers ; APPLICATION « 
BUREAU and sc hools. 25 PHOTOS Ls 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationaily 


HOME OFFICE: Correspondent Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3's. 
Agencies: New Send good head and shoulder 


photo. Original returned unharmed 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. v.04 City and Prompt service. Superior Quality 


Spokane, Wash ane 
Chicago 4, lil. = MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 876-0 La Crosse, Wis. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII ANO THE WEST 

















Missoula, Mont. Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, all depart- 
™ MATA. wees throughout all the West. Register now for fall or 
immediate vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


ment ser 





TEACHERS AGENCY '"* Picture in education is changing this 
ye 


er. Because of the draft, educators 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. ** “@'ting to make some of their plans 
You will find that wherever educators 


are needed, our service is nationwide 
Chicago 4, Illinois 4° needed, owe 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


CLARK-BREWER jem lcci Big, | “Dierks Bid 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy B ding. ATTRACTIVE VAC TIES for degree candidates 


Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions 
Mem of N.A.T.A 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! fi ovata PEER Wkoket Sa 


Li 
UTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Ailbuq uaquerque, aM, 











WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 


Fico 
frst US 

the 

showind 





Lincoin's Speech at Gettysburg 











a 
portfolio of 
48 


Joseph 
Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 





FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A4 
Philadelphia 41, Pa 


WINNERS OF 
HONORABLE MENTIO 


1950 Travel Contest 
of 


(Address given is the contestant’s 


| school; region visited, in parenthesis) 


| Lillian G. 


| Ruth 


| Loretto M. Olson, Chicago, Ul. 


Ruth Abernathy, Hot 
(N.E.A. Convention, St. 
irchibald, Cleveland, 


Mamie 
Ark. Louis) 
(West) 

Virginia D. Bear, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lawrence and Saguenay) 

Roselle B. Berry, Birmingham, 
(Europe) 

Vildred Bradford, Talara, Peru (Peru) 

Opal H. Brown, Lawton, Okla. (West) 
Margaret Carter, Lake City, S.C. (Ke 
nansville, N.C.—“The Duplin Story”) 

Christine Carvajal, San Texas 
(Portugal and Spain) 

Lena Wood Close, Hackensack, Minn. 
(Eastern Canada and United States) 

Gloria Cohen, Bronx, N.Y. (Mexico) 

Stacy E. Davenport, Ensenada, Puerto 
Rico (Mexico) 

Edna C. Davis, Liberty, Mo. (To Mount 
Rushmore ) 

Trella Dick, Maxwell, Nebr. 
cilie Coast) 

Frances Dobeske, 
(Indiana ) 

Mary Klizabeth Dougherty, 
phia, Pa. (South Africa) 
Irma Smith Dowis, McDonough, 

(The Carolinas) 

Hermione M. Driskell, 
(Europe ) 

Mary A. Eaton, Westfield, Pa. (Virginia) 

Dorothy Ezzell, tort Worth, 
(Mexico) 


Ala 


Antonio, 


(To Pa 


Michigan City, Ind. 
Philadel 
(a 


Gilbert, La 


Springs, | 
Ohio | 
| 


(st. | 





Texas | 


Maria Louise Fulham, New Orleans, La. | 


(Mexico) 
Mildred E. 

England) 
Vartha T. 
(West) 


Grayburn, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Grover, Willowbrook, Calif 
(Lake Tahoe) 


Marion Elisabeth 
la. (WW 


Kerns, Lake Wales, 
eat) 
Jeanne Vv. 
(Mexico) 
Helen E. Lance, Durham, N.C. 
kee Reservation, N.C.) 
Lillie Lee, Artesia, Calif. 
Katherine T. LeSassier, 
(The Old Dominion) 
Doris Lewis, Mt. Holly, 
sas Ozarks) 
Esther Lipnick, 
(South and West) 
Edna P. Mackay, Roebling, NJ. (Cuba) 
Katharine C.Manby, Virginia Beach, Va. 
( Massachusetts ) 
Marion E. McAdams, 
(Ek urope ) 
Eleanor H 
N.Y. (ilawaii) 
Pearl Morrison, 
(reat Britain) 
Frederick Nohl, Kankakee, UL 


igan and Ontario) 


Ladewig, Chicago, IIL. 


Chero- 


(Mexico ) 
Tunica, La 


Ark. (Arkan 


Northampton, Mass 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lanai City, Hawaii 


(Mich 


(Sean 
dinavia) 
Henrietta C. Pageau, Kirkland, Wash 
(Vietoria, B.C.) 
Elizabeth K. Peterman, No. Plainfield 
J. (Nova Seotia) 
Dorothy Pruner, 
(Guatemala) 
Velma Radebaugh, Perry, lowa (South) 
Neola S. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn 
(Hawaii and Orient) 
Clarissa Rosenwasser, Breoklyn, 
(Virginia and Pennsylvania) 
Donald Norman Ross, Grand 
B.A. (Great Slave Lake) 
Beatrice Sattler, North Plains, 
(Across I in a Pickup Truck) 
Sister Mary Janelle, BM. Memphis. 


N.Y 


Salamanca, 


N.Y 
Forks, 


Ore 


Ss 


VM. Hemenway, Hawthorne, Calif. 


McRoberts, Pelham Manor, 





Makes —4 
and Friends Teo 

“Cards were so at- 
tractive my friends 


this new venture.” 
Mary Pasciucco, N.Y 


Earnings vey for 
Children's Clothes © 
Needed things for 
my 2 boys, but could- 
n't afford them. Ex- 


\ 


fo 


home.’’"—Mrs. Hance. Bristol, Pa 





“Like @ Friend? 
Call on People” 
“Very profitable in 
dollars - and - cents, 
and in happiness 
ed on to others ' 


L them over ph 
—Mrs. A. B. Carver, Erie, Pa. —Etta Gaskill, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Beginner Gets 10 
Orders in 2 Hour 
I received t 
ten orders in about o« 
30 minutes. Everyone 
just ‘ah'd’ and ‘oh‘d 
It's going to be «a a 
very easy and en)oy- 
able task.”—Rita J. Shaw, N 


Invited to Bring 
Cards to Meetings 
“One tells another 
ness 


to , 
¥. 








mee 
All-Occasion 
Assortments KE 


Gilt 
Wrappings 


py 


niature and 
elty 











== 


NO WONDER SO MANY FOLKS 


Goon MONEY 


In Their Spare Time . . . Without 
Taking a Job or Putting in Regular 
Hours... and WITHOUT EXPERIENCE! 
H™ S$ a friendly way to make a fine income, 

spare-time or full-time — without taking a 
regular job or putting in regular hours! All you do 
is SHOW lovely new Doehla All-Occasion Greet- 


ing Card and Stationery Assortments to your 
friénds, neighbors or co-workers 





These assortments are so exceptionally beautiful 
that folks are happy to give you big orders. Their 
ek ey designs, glowing warm colors and rich 
looking novelty features delight all who see them. 
NO EXPERIENCE IS NEEDED—our Free Book 
shows you how even beginners make money right 
from the start. You make up to 50¢ on each $1 
box; even more with the Doehla cash bonus 

You Make Money—and Friends, Too 

Everyone in your community sends out greeting cards 
of all kinds throughout the entire year, That's why it’s so 
easy to make good money and new friends, merely by 
showing something that everybody wants—and buys— 
anyway. Many church groups and clubs also use this 
same highly successtul method of raising funds 

Yours for Free Trial—Everything You 
Need to Start Earning immediately 

Mail FREE Trial Coupon NOW We 
will send you everything you need to begin earning 
money right Complete details about excellent 
profits, cash bonuses. Lovely sample assortments on ap- 
proval. FREE Samples of the new and 
monogrammed personal stationery, and the richly deco- 
rated “Petal Script FREE samples of 
the new name-imprinted stationery and napkins and 
richly decorated “Petal Script’ stationery 

Also FREE—New Book Telling 
How Any Beginner Can Make Money 

If you mail the coupon now, we will also send you a 
FREE copy of our helpful new book that shows many 
friendly, pleasant ways for any beginner to make money, 
Mail coupon today—without obligation. If friends don't 
snap up and ask for more—return them at our 
expense, Don’t miss this opportunity to make new friends 
and to add really substantial Spare-time cash to your 
income—mail coupon NOW. HARRY DOEHLA CO., 
Studio 1-12, Fitchburg, Mass. (or if you live west of 
the Rockies—mail coupon to Palo Alto, Cal.) 


without money 
away 
name-imprinted 


Stathonery also 


samples 


Mi 

No 
CO | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Ce 
Bubble Gum for new Beatie portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


Tenn, (Lincoln Country of Illinois) rds 
Hazel M. Smith, Bradford, IL. (Europe) 
Charlotte Stables, Manchester, Mich 
( West) 
Lorna P. 
(Caribbean) 
Mildred E. 
(Cuba) 
Lila P. Wipprecht, 
(Germany ) 
Loraine D. Wycherley, Annapolis, Md 
(Quebec and Ontario) 
| Sonia Zaburenko, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lakes Region} Harry Doehla Co | . 
Florence Zwane, Arlington Heights, Ill. | ae nena 
| (France) | 


Mail Free-Trial Coupon—Without Money or Obligation 


This valuable new 
book shows easy ways 
for any beginner 





| HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studie I-12, 
Fitchburg, Mass. (or Pale Alto, Cal.) 
Please rush me—for FREE TRIAL—sample 
box assortments on approval, money-making 
plan, and extra-profit cash bonus offer. Also 
send Pree Stationery Samples, and Free Book, 
to “How to Make Money and Friends—Showing 
make money! It is | Doekla Greeting Cards.” 
filled with practica 
help, showing how 
others are finding it 
simple to make friends 
and money in this field 
(without the slightest 
bit of previous experi- 
ence) and bow you 


LD Please send more information about the Beale if your church... 

portfolio offer club or organization wants a 
quick easy way to raise funds 
all year ‘round—write us, giving 
your hame, name and address of 
your church organization 
and name of person in charge 

fund-raising e will send 
our valuable guide, ““The Doehla 
Money-Raising Plan,"’ and sam- 
pie kit, on approval 


Taylor, Gainesville, Ga 


(check one) 
Teacher's 


SS Turner, Brookville, Kans. | 


a Rockford, Minn. | Name 


(Please Print Clearly) 





Address 











(Great | City 


Copyright, 1951, Please siate Zone No. (if any) 
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Avai 


short-term loan! 


A recent 
plaine 


girls to s 
The 
tion 1s 

ahead 


Straight 
pletely d 


Tells 
much they 


this norm 


10,000 Mothow 


daughter should ace this 


Be student sees it! A 16 mm. ful) 
color sound print is yours on request. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW: @ 


sure every 


ilable, free, on 


Educational Dept. 1-21 

International Cellucotton Products Co., 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me, free, with the compliments of Kotex*, 
the following material 


Over 
wrote volun 
wanted their 

Full details on the movie, 
ation.” 
Menstru Ce 


ours 
One full 


ee it! 
Story of 


indeed a 


pies of the student booklet “Very Personally 


generation color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology 


‘ ceil ‘ hart 
ing students One Teacher's Guide 
need to know about 


ignihed 
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Address 
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| 15th and Harney - Gna, Nebr. 
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Act How / 


This ad will appear 
but once this semester. 


HELP FOR BUSY 


TEACHERS 
Save time, 


worry and library hours. Let 

us prepare material for you—give it the 

finished, profeasional tone. 

Theses - » Manescripts . . . Research 

Bibliographies . Reviews 

Papers... Talks... Letters 

Charts . . . Outlines 

and many others, prepared by profession- 

als of long experience. Our service will 

help you improve your work, your educa- 

tional and social position. Rates as low 

as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 

3015 N.W. 12th Street, Okishome City 7, Okla, 


p small monthly 
wecemary tuning your 





Stote 














JEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


‘Te Per> Pictures 


ing interest and inepira- 
ld know the great 


eproductic 
grades. Children she 


TWO CENTS 


s well as iterature 


each for 30 or more, size 5' 


ox & 
ONE CENT each. Hundreds of 


60 cents er 1 30 art subjects; or 30 selected 

r 0 on the FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
hingtor coln, Longfellow, Lowell and Dickens, their 
et Send for a set TODAY 


especially 
of W 
portraits, homes 
1 56- page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 
r 25 cents. List of small colored pictures 
‘ a 3c stamp. 


s ictures 
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HAIR REMOVAL | 


Read what thousands of women and girls do about 


superfluous 


EE BOOK ON Tecate eae 


ae ary tor Teaching 


rf rten, 


hair, Free book explains wonderful 


method, proves actual success. No one need know 


about it 
Also TRIA 
ANNETTE 
4040, 


[ 80 } 


Book sent in plain envelope 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


confidential 
Write 
Box 


ere 
lL, I Wel on entaien 
“NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box 1148, Evanston, til, 


L OFFER 
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No obligation 
Dept. A-59, P.O. 
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dress 


dashed 


| 
“The Story of Menstru- | 


| delivered, 


} one another s valentines 


The Twins’ Valentine 
Secret 


| (Continued from page 23) 


to enter the contest,” she said excited- 
ly, “and we won't let know 
the box is from us, 
entine secret.” 

She took from the drawer some sil- 
ver and red paper, little 
hearts, and a box of paints. These she 
placed in the “secret valentine box” 

| together with a bottle of glue. 

When Mickey saw what she was do- 
ing, he ran to his desk. 

“How about this box of gummed cu- 
pids; and the scraps of sparkly paper 
| was going to paste on my model air- 
plane,” he said, when he returned. 

“Those are just the thing,” his twin 
approved. “I have a piece of red satin 
material I was going to make into a 

for my doll. 


anyone 


gummed 


| important.” 


At last the box was full. The twins 
took it to Ellen's house and after put- 
ting it on the porch, rang the bell and 
away 

Ellen opened the door, and with a 
look of hurried back into the 
with the box. 

The day of the 
Mickey hurried eagerly 
was fun having a secret, 
would know what kind 
Ellen had made. 

The morning melted away quickly, 
ind time for the party. 

Now we are going to let Mickey and 
Merry be the postmen and deliver the 
valentines from our valentine box,” 
said Miss Davidson. 

Do you Ellen knows our 
secret?” whispered Merry, as she 
opened the gaily colored valentine box. 

“Don’t know how she could,” 


surprise 
house 
party Merry and 
to school. It 
and soon they 
of valentine 


soon it was 


suppose 


| Mickey replied. 


the last valentine had been 
Mickey and Merry sat down 
Their desks were piled 
Everyone in the 


After 


to open theirs. 
high with envelopes. 
class had given each of the 
valentine. It was very exciting. 
After all the valentines had been 
opened, the children went about from 
desk to desk looking at and admiring 
‘Il have one 
like that,” a child would say, as he 
picked up a pretty handmade valen- 
tine. “So have I,” another child would 


| exclaim. 


At last it was time to display the 
valentines that had been made for the 
contest. There were many clever and 
attractive valentines, but one was so 
outstanding that everyone clapped 


had been judged the winner. 

It was a large heart sprin 
scraps of sparkly silver pape with a 
verse on the outside, and a frill around 


the edge. 


| If you look within this heart of mine 


You'll see who is my valentine. 

The inside was lined with red satin, 
on which was pasted a strip of silver 
paper with the rest of the verse. 

You left all this paper bright 
And ran away into the night. 
Such hearts are always kind and true; 
My heart is open wide for you. 
“This is Ellen Black’s valentine,” 





said Miss Davidson, “and her prize is 
| this new book.” Ellen stepped forward 
and thanked Miss Davidson. 

Mickey looked at Merry and Merry 
looked at Mickey. “She liked us all 
the time. She made the valentine to 

| tell us so,” said Merry. 

Then Miss Davidson brought out 

| the refreshments. There were little 
heart-shaped cakes with fluffy pink ic- 
cherry ice cream. Everyone 
agreed it was the most wonderful val- 
| entine party that they had ever had. 


ing and 


£ 


It will be our val- | 


But this is more | 


twins a 


when Miss Davidson explained that it | 


d with | 


“it Pays to Have 
Your Own 
Subscription” 


"l found that out. | thought | 
could get along using the library 
copy of THE INSTRUCTOR or 
borrowing one, but it just isn't 
Someone always has 
the library copy just when | want 


the same. 


it, and you never can borrow a 
copy just when you need it. 


“Now | have my own subscrip- 
tion, and, believe me, it's a real 
pleasure to know the current 
copy of THE INSTRUCTOR is 
right on my desk ready to help 
me. I'll never again try to do 
without my own copy.” 


Your own subscription costs only 
$4.00 a year. That's about 10c 
a week — a small price to pay 
for a lot of real help. A letter to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Subscription 
Dept., Dansville, N. Y., will enter 
your We will bill you 
later, if you prefer. 


order. 





“LETTERS FROM MEXICO” Authentic! Interesting! 


your Mexicar Letters maiied in 
ny t 


» child or teacher, at 3 
1.00 
aw mailed and ad — 4 

ldren uding pb ards, All na =, addre 


in E — - order, psy ry cbildren, eact hb child $1.26 








send you 
| na a Borde : 
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You CAN MAKE 500 ia TIME 


Sell beautiful Everyday cards for mo 
Send for NEW. exclusive. exciting selling it 
s like chain ies your custo: 
Get FREE Surprise Seltine Kit ptus two sample 
our fastest selling Everyéay cards on approval 
C. SCHWER 


se ~ 1 indow Picture 
FREE Blackboard Border 
Nature Study Poster 
' TEACHER PLANS, 


tnteotuee the monthly art 
1 r lower oat, che: 
FREE your 
Window Pict tare. 


absolut ely ice 
or a Nature 


j ANN MARIE, fet es ee fiverwe, Chicago a 





Independent Miss Liberty 
’ (Continued from page 70) 


* NARRATOR—Here comes Lafayette! 

LAFAYETTE—I came to do you honor, 
fér I crossed the ocean from France at 
the age of twenty-three to fight for this 
beloved country during the American 
ciate We French are ever loyal 
td the cause of freedom. I wish to 
place in your diadem for my peopl 
the spoke of Lt YYALTY (He places 
spoke and retires. 

| Miss LisertTy—I'll wear it proudly 
jropert—I'm catching on to what 
yéu mean, Miss Liberty. Wasn't the 
Swedish colony in Delaware 
early one? These people, as well as 
those from Denmark and Norway, 
were skilled in the old-country 
of spinning, weaving, and boatbuilding 

NARRATOR—Leif Ericson enters 

{Ler ERICSON-—Although I was the 
figst Viking landed on North 
America, I was not the last. I come 
taday to represent all the people of the 
Seandinavian peninsula, Norway, Swe 
den, and Denmark, 
across the Northwest. 
were rugged and hardy. 


another 


cralts 


who 


who pioneered 
Our people 
Their capaci 
ty for endurance was a great contribu- 
Pause 
a great honor to give you 


STRENGTH for 


tion to this country’s growth. 
So I deem it 
the spoke of your 
crown. 

ropert (to Miss Liberty There is 
one country whose people have served 
our country especially in the fields of 
and and 
have also charmed us with their tales 
of the wee fairy folk 

MISS LinERTY—I knew which one you 
meant when you spoke of charming us 


rhe Irish people, 


politics government, who 


with their fancies 
God them! What fine people 
they are, indeed! They settled in every 
part of the land and fought for this 
country in the Revolutionary War! 
They brought their quick wits and 
happy hearts full of good will toward 
all people in America. 
NARRATOR—Charles Carroll of Car 
roliton, a signer of the Declaration of 


bless 


Independence, approaches. 

CHARLES CARROLL—I just heard you 
speaking of what my beloved country 
had given to America. Perhaps the 
Irish could not have made such a great 
contribution if they had not 
[heir faith carried 
through every hardship and gave them 
lightness of spirit as well. I'll place 
the spoke of FAITH in your crown 
He does so, and then walks upstage 

MISS LinERTY—We have been speak 
ing of nationalities mostly, but, besides 
the American Indians, another race 
helped in America’s early years. Do 
you know whom I mean, Robert? 

roperT—I think I do. The Negrogs 
came to add to the wealth of our na- 
tion by working in the cotton and to- 
bacco fields 

Miss LiBERTY—That’'s correct. They 
came first as slaves, but today they 
have full citizenship 

NARRATOR—Booker T. 
now appears. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
of slave parentage and I devoted my 
life to the education of Negroes be- 
cause I realized that education would 
help them to be good citizens. Sym- 
pathy for their black brothers has en- 
couraged white men to work for equal- 
ity among all races. On behalf of the 
Negro race, I believe that I shall give 
you the spoke of BROTHERHOOD 
for you to wear in your beautiful 
crown. (He places spoke and walks 
slowly upstage. 

Miss LipeERTY—The list of countries 
who have contributed to the growth of 
our country is endless; We 
haven’t mentioned the Greeks who 
gavé us such grand art and architec- 


been s 


devout. them 


Washington 


I was born 


almost 


| $20,000 of my own money. 





ture or the Italians who endowed us 
with fine music and operas, the Ger 
mans, who were our scientists, or the 
Russian, Lithuanian, and Polish folk 
who peopled our farms, factories, and 
mines to help build a greater America 
ropertT—Well, there is one group I 
don’t want to leave out. They have 
been outstanding in business. 
NARRATOR—Haym Salomon enters. 
HAYM SALOMON—It is true that we 
Jewish people have geod 
heads, but we are generous as well 
During the American Revolution, | 
tried to secure funds for George 
Washington's ragged army. I! gave 
Pause 
Since my people are outstanding in 
their love of all learning, I will give 
you the spoke of EDUCATION to 
wear in your crown. 
MISS LIBERTY—Thank you. Now that 
my crown has spokes of Courage, Ad- 


business 


venture, Language, Commerce, Loyal 
ty, Strength, Faith, Brotherhood, and 
Education, I have almost completed 
Robert, do you think you 
what all nations 
country to 


my mission. 
know enough about 
contributed to our 
write a prize-winning essay 
ropert—I have so much information 
now that I am eager to start writing 
Miss Liperty—Very well. Then | 
will return to my duty of enlightening 
the rest of the world. I want to bind 
it together in unity, brotherhood, and 
peace. Be sure to include in your es 
say the idea that the modern genera 


have 


| tion does not stress what each nation 


| 
| 





did, except for purposes of history. We 
know that the contribution of all the 
made our coun 
God made all 


groups together hav 4 
try what it is today 
mankind equal, 
prevent wars and to keep peace for 
America, the home of all men 
Robert nods assent, as the cast sings 
‘We're All Americans” from Rhythms 


with responsibility to 


| and Rhymes, “World of Musi 


3, published by Ginn @ Co 

NARRATOR—The end of our story is 
that Robert wrote such a fine essay on 
Our American Heritage” that he won 
the first prize! 


Complete with Tripod | 
or Well Bracket Mounting 
F.0.8. Goshen ; 
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Tutercsting NEW IDEAL 
Flash-Card GAMES! 


Quiet Pal Game 





ow 
Here is an entirely different and entertaining way to 
teach children how the pronunciation of a vowel letter 
changes when a second vowel is added to it in a word. 
The Quiet Pal Game illustrates the familiar rule that in 
most cases when two vowels come together one is ailent, 
as in the addition of the letter “i” to the word “ran” to 
change it into “rain.” Set of 15 hinged flash cards 
containing different basic words. No, 267. . . Price 50c, 


The End-In-"E” Game 


“ee 
This game teaches the changes in pronunciation of 
vowels that occur when the letter “E” is added at the 
end of the word. Set of 15 hinged flash cards contain- 


ing different basic words. No. 266 Price 50c. 


Both of these games include the story-telling technique that is so popular 
with Ideal Phonic Talking Letters (introduced in 1949). Because they hold 
the child’s interest and invite student participation they speed up learning 
and make a lasting impression. Designed for third and fourth grades. 


Order today from your school supply dealer! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. «+ Chicago 20, Illinois 


Be a Reader of the Leader -- Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR 





NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


maps 


Modern’s Comprehensive Series 
SOCIAL STUDY MAPS 


1950 edition now available for immediate 
delivery. 

Set includes 37 maps 44” x 33” in full 
color. 

Complete, authentic, durable. 

Write for full information. 


chool supply co. 


APHERS * PUBLISHERS 
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we i ny me Ge ia~ New Horizons in Teaching 


Continued from page 73 


“ helpful and interesting 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


As our play developed, we discov 
ered that there were so many things to 
do and tell, that we had to choose only - The 
the most important ones Our pro ‘ 


eas Taare j Gettysburg 


Play At Timmy's House 


2. Tracing Timmy's letter with pix . 
| Sete eat asin | Address 


3. Song by two children with clocks 


t. Did you know Each child in . ® 
ss ‘ ct learned A special, new recording 


st off , : for schools. On reverse side 
re nd stam “The Flag of the United 
8 States of America.” 


niorm ation given 


otto and 


tmat 


VeT 
Lsing a real-life situation such as 
this gave added value to the unit. 


his invitation on a 
ind mailed it t 
ttee ind 
thee te 

wtter Ww t . . ” 
Teaching is such a ~everyday Americans 
pleasure when you come only trying to do thei 
upon an aid like this record part to give young America 
which makes history come alive deeper appreciation of this great 


and young people thrill with new nation and its builders. 
Wouldn’t You Like to understanding of America. Used the year around, this record 
Know ?—Part II Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address inspires lassroom discussions and 
ri nued from page 65) beautifully spoken with all the programs; compositions; art 
purity and dignity of its lovely work; biography study. 
Fnelish — against background of For other patriotic recordings 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same = you might inquire at your local 


voice gives ““The Flag of the  yecord shop. 





United States of America. oS Gidine titi % 


The Whitneys (who wrote the flag above( Narrator, FRanxiyn 
story and put in time and sub- Organut, are I 














QUALIFY FOR DEGREE i e tir : 2h 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” urthday party, s s Shermer and stance to get this record for Just writ 
IN SPARE TIME ; wee Rey Seu nig schools) claim they're “just plain, — Aven: 


... START NOW 
That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 


only HOME STUDY music school offering : intl : 2 WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM is clways a —— WRIGLEYS 
WU the amity to mportant ad r friend Wooster satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— & eu 


Chect courses in WIN 

pee Wp Crete t cs the envelope enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! ZS CHE 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY excitedly, Dotty reached 
um 


Ocpt. E-265, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 ed out a crisp new five- 





Jumping jeepers!” exclaimed Judy, 


the W.Y.L.K Club is rich!” and with , R E E CATA LOG OF 


hat, she did some quick ¢ ilculation 
for someone who wasnt very good in 
odas apiece for us at Dodd's Drug 
with fifty cents left over for 
sticks INSTRUMENTS 
The others all laughed, and then 
everyone got very solemn Be 4 Pes eal ¢ , ac , 
Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
Isn't it wonderful said Dotty. af . e . . ; 
Macente Dit Siam teak po. a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
happy for words?” echoed Rita Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
smile Let’s watch tonight.” she struments and outfits in the complete line. 
I'll bet we see the yellow con- Mail coupon today... Catalog is offered free. 


! =) evems Che sarees “eo ‘5 LOOK TO PAN-AMERICAN FOR 
T'l bet we will too,” said Susie , _. RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
with a grin as the bell rang announcing \ : . Von en » Pon-Americen. ¢? 
. ay ou can count on Pan-American, the 
| that recess was over. : \ wv ' largest producer of Rhythm Band In- 

















Ginny looked at Susie with a know- 


struments, to supply all your require- 
rt ments for this type of equipment. 
SOOOOOS : \ P a Individual pieces or complete out- 
= ‘> fits are all readily available. Send 
4, 4 2 for new catalog today 


Louise had been telling her friend 


i - 7 ~-— — = oe - =| — oe ee ee ee ee oe 

Betty about some barbecued beef ted 

which had been brought to them : " PAN-AMERICAN obivision oF Cc. G. CONN LID. 
Department 251, Elkhart, indiena 


| by wighbor. The next day Betty J : : 
Z ix ) COMPLETE OUTFITS Send, free and without obliganon, new Rhythm Band Catalog. 











home some barber-shop meat « FOR FREE CATALOG Address 


™ | ‘ ou please g 5 
OFFER -- $50 said, “Daddy, will you please bring $9.50 up. MAIL COUPON Name 
‘capantence neceuee® : y Persana:ire st. Winirrep ( MARSHALL City 
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The Milton Bradley Co. of 
Springfield, Mass. has intro 
duced a new modeling medi 
um—Cera-Mix, a sanitary, 
nongreasy material, available 
in seven colors and black and 
white, that is self-hardening 
and requires no baking or 
glazing. It can be modeled and 
shaped; it can be combined 
with paper, cardboard, woed, 
or metal; and it may be re- 
used after immersing in water. 


Have you seen the new catalogue of 
Amaco Products put out by the Amer 
iean Art Clay Co. 4717 W. loth St 
Indianapolis 24, Ind.? Some of the 
most unusual craft materials are de 
scribed in this booklet. 
these pe ople supply teachers with sug 


In addition 


gested lesson plans for grades one 
through six that are informative, use 
ful, and full of excellent ideas for a 
handcraft program. If you write to 
them immediately, you can get the Val 
entine Day unit that they have suggested 
for February. Be sure to request a 
copy of the catalogue at the same time 


x 


If you are interested in trying a new 
medium, write to the McLaurin-Jones 
Co., Brookfield, Mass. for one of their 
small kits of colored gummed paper 
This paper is printed in bright colors 
and is suitable for cut- and torn-paper 
work, lettering, posters, greeting cards, 
and all types of decorations. The trial 
package is 80 iImexpensive that any 
teacher can well afford to send for 
one, 


A kindergarten teacher recently wrote 
us Concerning the source of some hard 
wood building blocks. We can report 
that the Play-Art Educational Equip 
ment Co. 34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. has sets in three 
sizés ranging from 38 to 81 pieces 
Larger sets and additional pieces are 
available upon request. If you are in 
the market for new blocks, write this 
company describing exactly what you 
want, and they will very likely be able 
to fill your needs. 


Another good duplicator has been 
brought to our attention. The Wolber 
Dupli®ator & Supply Co. 1201 Cortland 
Street, Chicago 14, LIL, has an economy 
liquid duplicator that is in the price 
range of most schools. If your school 
is contemplating purchasing a dupli 
eator for general use, why not send for 
descriptive literature? This duplica- 
tor may be the very one for which you 
are looking. 


x 


For information concerning a com 
plete, well-illustrated packet to assist 
you im teaching the colonies of the 
British Empire, write to the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 
this packet is being offered at a special 


For a short time, 


discount, so it warrants your immediate 
inquiry Each packet contains three 


maps, two picture sets, two booklets, 


It's the type of ma- 
terial that can be used over and over 


and one filmstrip. 


again from year to year. 
x 


Fascinating Revell Circus Sets from 
Los Angeles, California, will be seen in 
many Toy Departments this fall and 
winter. There are four different size 
kits, or each of the performers and the 
cireus equipment can be purchased in- 
dividually. Ringmaster, male acrobat, 
military rider, clown, and cowboy are 
all available as well as clephants, gi 
raffes, horses, and zebras. These are 
jointed toys, and primary and kinder 
garten children can have lots of fun and 
at the same time learn a great deal 
about human and animal figures whilk 
playing with them. 


The Dennison Manufacturing Co. of Framing 


ham, Mass., 


has a new book on how to wrap gifts 


The procedures deseribed are as clear as glass and 


the results as perky as can be. 


This is a book you 


will probably want for yourself rather than for the 
classroom, but it will attract the eye of lots of girls 


in a sewing or handeraft club 


It not only shows 


the basic rules step by step but tells you how to 


wrap odd-shaped gifts, prepare them for ship 


ping, and gift wrap presents for many occasions. 


Fancy bows and other decorations are described 


in detail 


If you feel as thongh you have ten 


thumbs when it’s time to wrap a gift, here is the 
book to solve your dilemma, 





FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


—— 


PLANTS AND 
GARDENS 





A new series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS, the 
basic objective of which is to assist in arousing in 
children of the intermediate grades a love of plants 
and flowers, and appreciation of their beauty, and 
a sense of civic pride in their upkeep and conserva- 
tion. 


PLANTS IN HOME AND SCHOOL CARING FOR OUR GARDENS 
THE WOODS IN SPRING PLANTS IN THE PARK 

PLANTS IN MY GARDEN THE WOODS IN AUTUMN 

A VEGETABLE GARDEN U. S&S. CONSERVATION SERVICE 
THE WOODS IN SUMMER 


$2250 Complete 


This “‘ad"’, attached to your school letterhead, wil! 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 
vI-5 


! EYE GATE HOUSE 


eee oem © wm me) 
Audio-Visu« Aids to Instruction 
330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 








BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN eee 


Secure your transportation and reservations and assure yourself 
comfortable, carefree travel when you roam Britain! 


@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION everywhere, plus reservations on 
through express trains . . . 

@ MOTOR COACH, STEAMER TOURS and 
CITY SIGHTSEEING TRIPS... 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain and Ireland, 
Britain and the Continent. Cabin reservations, too. 


@ HOTELS — Reservations made at any of the 47 outstanding hotels 
strategically situated. 
@ MILEAGE COUPONS seve you up to 32% on ordinary one-way fares, 


end permit you to travel where and when you please. Be sure to purchase 
Coupons here—not obtainable in Great Britain! 


Typical of DEVALUATION Savings —A 
one day tour through Scotland's scenic 
wonderland by rail, motor coach and 
steamer for $4.10 first class throughout. 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or any office shown below. 








© NEW YORK 20, W. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
© CHICAGO 3, IIL, 39 South Le Salle St. 


© LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., SIO W. 6 St. 
© TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge Street 


For illustrated literature, write Dept. 
24 at any address shown above. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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Put Your Walls to Work! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
atety Posters—! 


mt Oli tae 


SV WBOIS 
WEMGERALY 


Four bare walls and a blackboard make a classroom, but you're missing a good bet if 
you don't put that space to work for you. A recent survey shows that the average pupil 
spends one-third of his time just gazing around the room. You can take advantage of this 


“eye-wandering 


time with The Instructor Bulletin Board Charts and Posters. 


This group of aids helps yeu present all the skill subjects, teaches good habits, and corre- 


ates viswal assistance with textbook material 


ng the importance of your discussion 


By means of subtle repetition, by visualiz 
these charts give more impact to your teaching 


Use the coupon below to order 


cece SS ee eK ewe ew ew ew ee ee eC oO ewe ee eS eee eee ee eS 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. BB-251 1 
Please send me the following teaching aids: ! 
Community Helpers Posters 

Good Manners Posters 

More Good Manners Posters 
Citizenship Posters 

Symbols of Freedom 


Bulletin Board Charts for every grade 
I 

‘so | 

Symbols of Democracy ‘ i 
I 

I 

i 

I 

I 


1234567 8 (Circle grade 

each set $1.00 
Health and Safety Posters 1.25 
Safety Posters Set | Set Il 
each set 1.25 


ptal amount of this order $ enclosed 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. & Zone State 





Up, 
a Yan FIOTE ... GET MORE OUT OF YOUR VACATION 
There's more to do... more fun for you in MAINE 
Send fer your 
FREE KIT 


maine VACATION Service 
ateway Circle, Portiand, » 


PLANNING KIT 


eine 
wi G 
nd my MAINE VACATION 


Please s¢ 





tability S$ 
Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . a tremendous value tor the money 
224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Secred Songs 
21 Humen interest 39 Folk Songs 
e AND MANY OTHERS 
LOW PRICED — Only 35¢ per 
- $28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


Copy 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 
257 Ninth St., Winona Loke, Indiana 


Please send me o sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose 1c for postage a king 


Name 


Grade You Teach 
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FIRST 


They continue to come— 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Could you teli me the publishing 
company for Living in the Kindergar 
ten by Wills and Stegeman’ 

Marion MeGee, Vermont 


. | want to buy the book deseribed 
in the November issue, Living in the 
Aindergarten. How can I get it? ... 

Mary Hapstance, Louisiana 


I would like to ask my principal 
to buy the book, Living in the Kin- 
dergarten, described in your November 
Issuc 

Sally Williston, I/linois 


We have had so many requests 
that we now have a form letter print- 
ed. In case you are wondering about 
it, the book may be obtained from 
Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
The tist price is $4.12. 


* 


nother subject that received great 
in our mail bag was the 
Christmas issue. Just listen! 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Thank you for the beautiful full-page 
Madonna painting 
Georgia MeCrae, Maryland 
The Christmas issue was the best 
ever 


Evelyn Farrell, Colorado 


Your Rural School Christmas ar- 
ticle will be the plan for the Christmas 
celebration in my school this year 

Henri Laginot, Quebec, Canada 

The selection of Christmas po 
etry was lovely 
Bernice Staats, California 
and Boys for December 
interesting—the best yet! 
Grant Parker, Washington 


Girls 
was really 


For these and the many other let- 
ters that we have acknowledged but 
do not have space to print, we thank 
you. Because of them, we feel more 
than repaid for every extra ounce of 
effort that went into that issue. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I was so glad to see your magazine 
taking a positive attitude toward cold 
prevention. Schools certainly can't af 
filiate themselves with any one of the 
many remedies for colds, but they can 
make @ great contribution by teaching 
the prevention of colds. The Cold Pre 
vention Unit was certainly fine. 

Alexander MeCord, New ) ork 

- with you, Mr. MeCord, 
take the credit for the 

If you will note, it was spon- 

wed by the Rubber Footwear Di- 
vision of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. We do claim a little 
praise, since it was prepared by our 
Instructor Educational Service. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Did you make a mistake and describe 
the same product twice in “New for 
You”—once in September and once in 
December, or is it two different ones? 
I sent for the literature in September 
and liked what I got. I just want to 
know if I should write again. 

Ruth Trimball, Delaware 


ne, 








You are right, Miss Trimball, and 
the joke is on us. One of our seere- 
taries discovered it about two weeks 
before you did, but by that time it 
was too late to change it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Are the copies ef Girls and Boys that 
are received by the children the same 
as the « that is in the magazine? Do 
you take second-semester subscriptions ? 
Kathryn Jackson, Wisconsin 


Yes to both questions. This means 
that the teacher can be well prepared 
when copies arrive for the children. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

If we wish to produce plays given in 
The Instructor, must we write you for 
permission? We want to give “Christ 
mas Laading™” over our local radio sta 
tion the week before Christmas. 

Lucille Taylor, Oklahoma 


We are printing Lucille’s letter be- 
cause we receive many others like it. 
The answer is, no permission needed. 
Plays may be duplicated, but not re- 
published. without our permission. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

All year I have been wanting to write 
to congratulate you on your new series 
of calendars. The December one was 
so excellent that [ am stopping every; 
thing just to let you know how much 
my class enjoys them. They are so nice 
and big and make an excellent center of 
interest for our bulletin beard. 

Ida Tracy, Ohio 


Miss Tracy sent us a picture of her 
Christmas bulletin board. lt was as 
nice as her letter. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Please settle an argument that came 
up at our lunch table. Are the cases 
described in the “School Psychologist” 
column reeords of actual children? I 
say they must be, but another teacher 
claims that yeu would net dare to pub- 
lish real cases... . 

Winifred Pryor, Illinois 


actual cases with the 
If they were not au- 
would not be 


They are 
names altered. 
thentic accounts, they 
much good. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

For some years | have received The 
Instructor to use in our mission school 
in Seoul. During the time that we have 
been here in Japan, we have received 
our mailbags from the United States a 
little late, but in good condition. . . 
This is November 23 and our dinner 
will be different from yours—tice, 
boiled bean sprouts, and some canned 
meat. But we will have a touch of 
American Thanksgiving just the same, 
for my November Instructor arrived 
yesterday and I have drawn a big horn 
of plenty for the sideboard, and Pilgrim 
folks for place cards. . . . 

Christine O'Ponnell, Tokyo, Japan 


This letter arrived during the mid- 
die of December. There's a sim- 
ple bravery and courage behind all 
Miss O'Donnell writes and we believe 
that the day is coming when she will 
be back at her school at Seoul. 








It All Started in a Little Brick Shop 


e MicnT say that Eli Whitney, whose picture we showed last 
Ford 


but as thinkers and inventors 


W 


family 


month, and Henry were related—not as members of a 


You will remember that, be- 
sides inventing the cotton gin, Whitney was the first manufacturer to 
machine Long afterward, Henry Ford used this 


standardize parts 


principle, plus an assembly line, to produce automobiles in great quan- 
tity These could be sold che aply enough to permit people with mod- 
erate incomes to buy a car. 


brick 


This building is now in Greenfield 


It was in 1893 that Ford started his experiments in a littl 
building back of his Detroit home 
Vill 


He had many good ideas on how to conduct a business. in relation to 


> at Dearborn. and in his later years the inventor often visited it 


employees, the public, and the American way of life. He believed that 


industries should seek locations outside of large cities. Such a policy 


helps new communities to grow, and makes it possible for employees 


to live close to their work. Gradually, Ford established a number of 


plants, larger and smaller, along the Rouge River— including one that 
was originally an old mill. 

In order to be sure of getting everything he needed for making a 
car, without all sorts of delays, Ford recommended that his company 
produce certain raw materials and develop means of transportation 
However, he never expanded his business just to make it bigger, or 
sought wealth for its own sake. He liked to use money to benefit a 
great number of persons in practical ways. 

Henry Ford was interested in various community projects, such as 
the Edison Institute (see plate opposite page 1). Among many build- 
ings in the institute's Greenfield Village are the birthplace of the song 
writer Stephen C. Foster and the rebuilt log-cabin birthplace of 
Ford used 


a\ aveide 


Inn at Sudbury, Massachusetts, made famous by Longfellow. The Ford 


William Holmes McGuffey. whose school readers Henry 


when a boy in the grades. He also restored to active use the 


Foundation provides funds for many worth-while projects. 


t Riggs, showing the young Henry Ford in his first shop, with his 


fcurth in ¢ 


series 


repreduced 


n THE INSTRUCTOR through the 


he John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 








3-PART MUSIC IN FIRST LESSON 


HE HARMONY BAND 


USE THREE WAYS 


1. FLUTES AND PIPES ONLY 
2. CHIMES ONLY 
3, ALL INSTRUMENTS COMBINED 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A piano accompaniment book is given FREE TO TEACHERS 
ON ALL INITIAL ORDERS. This same booklet contains 
COMPLETE TEACHING INSTRUCTIONS. 


You can have a Harmony Band with as few as three children 
or as many as a hundred. In larger groups, it is advisable to 
place a few more child on the sop part than on the 
other parts for the soprano part usually carries the melody. 
A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. 


“WONDERFUL" SAY TEACHERS 


@ “The class is delighted with our Harmony Band, and so are the parents. 
Even the children in the class who are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument 
they can master. It is a real pleasure to see their faces light up when 
band time comes.” 


@ “We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our 
Rhythm Band.” 


EASY AS 1-2-3 
A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


Each of the instruments is so easy to master that PRIMARY CHILDREN play in 
three-part harmony from the first lesson on. The combined range of the soprano, 
alto, and tenor instruments is one octave. Delightful three-part songs have been 
composed using the tones playable. NUMBERS PRINTED ABOVE THE NOTES tell 
the children which keys to close, which pipe to blow, or which chime to strike. 
Everything is so simple that any teacher can develop a Harmony Band in a short 
time. Children love these instruments so much that they want to buy their own. 
Make your class hapgy by ordering their instruments today. 


For The Older Children 


THE SYMPHONET-HARMONY BAND 
2 OCTAVE RANGE | 








ONLY 4 CHIMES 
TO MASTER 


ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER 


ONLY 3 KEYS ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER 


TO MASTER 


Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic comments received. 

(Letters on File.) 

@“My children were so excited about the instruments ordered that I'm 
now ordering for the remainder of the class.” 

@“We were delighted with the instruments ani my pupils would practice 
continually if time permitted.” 





C 


THIS COUPON 50 


on initial orders of $1.00 or more. 


This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 





school officials and is limited to one to @ customer.) 


A music stand and 2 instruction books con- 
taining a total of 18 short program selec- 
tions, are included free with each instrument 


purchased 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Soprano Child Flutes @ $1.00 each 
Alto Harmony Pipes @ $i! each 
@ $! each 


PRICE: THE 
SYMPHONET - HARMONY 
BAND SET — $1.50 


Each set consists of: 
The De Luxe Model Symphonet 
The attachable music holder 
A desk music stand 
Both Harmony-Baad instruction books 
One special Symphonet instruction book 
And the “Number or Note Symphonet Method.” 


The use of the Symphonet with the Har- 

mony Band is optional. Whenever the 

band includes children from the fourth 
grade or up, however, the Symphonet makes a 
welcome addition. (Although the Symphonet 
can be learned by primary grade children, the 
progress is much faster if the child is at least 
in the third or fourth grade.) Because of the 
two octave range of the Symphonet, it can be 
used to play any of the three parts. In fact, a 
Harmony Band can be had of SYMPHONETS 


Tenor Harmony Pipes 
Soprano Chimes $! each 


Tenor Chimes @ $1.50 each 
Symphonet H. 8. Sets @ $! each 
TOTAL 


Less 50c coupon deduction 


| enclose 


$ 
$ 
$ 
s 
Alto Chimes @ $! each $ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


Address... 





ONLY, by dividing the players on the three 
parts. When used with the other instruments, 
the Symphonet usually plays the soprano part. 





(The latter two Symphonet books ore included to prepare the 
Symphonet players for the four-port ‘Advanced Course"’ for 
Symphonet-Harmony Band which is now available. Additional in- 
formation on this course will be sent on request.) 


_ANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th Street 


Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 








